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VERY ONE who goes to Washington for more than a transitory stay visits X NY j lie 
Mount Vernon. There he is brought into close contact with the home life \ Pd 


of George Washington. The visitor is first impressed by the house in which 
Washington lived and died—the house with its great white columns, which stands 
high above the Potomac, overlooking probably the grandest view on that historic 
river. As he stands there on the wide veranda, facing the city and watching the 
stream flowing toward him, and then, on his right, sees it majestically moving 
on toward the ocean, one feels why Washington loved Mount Vernon. As the 
visitor turns to the house itself, enters room after room, and notes the furniture 
that the Washingtons used and the decorations they enjoyed, and even the bed- 
chambers of George and Martha, and the beds in which they died, he feels that 
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he has learned something of Washington’s home life. 

In one room at Mount Vernon stand Washington’s surveying instruments, as 
well preserved as if placed there yesterday. Ponderous things they are, com- 
pared with modern ones. On seeing them, the average visitor says, “Oh, yes; 
Washington was a surveyor in his younger days.” 

These surveyor’s instruments point to a side of Washington’s life that is not 
generally known and which history touches but lightly, if at all; that is, Wash- 
ington had the far-sightedness of a great captain of industry and possessed the 
instincts of the modern promoter and the “boomer,” and he exercised them in one 
enterprise, at least. It is, of course, known to every schoolboy who reads his 
history that Washington, when a young man, was employed by Lord Fairfax to 
go into the wilderness beyond the Allegheny Mountains to run the boundary lines 
of the immense tracts owned by him. For four years, just before the Revolu- 
tionary War, Washington surveyed lands on the Ohio and the Kanawha rivers 
and, taking advantage of his first-hand information, he acquired immense tracts 
of land for himself in this new country. 


WASHINGTON BECOMES A PROMOTER 

The year after the war, Washington made another extended trip into the 
West in the Ohio River basin, going as far north as Lake Erie. 

Having explored the wilderness and acquired great tracts of land west of the 
Alleghenies, Washington’s broad and active mind now turned to the equally 
important matter of developing the new country. The first consideration then, 
as it has been ever since, was the question of transportation. This trip the year 
after the war was to attempt to mark out a commercial route between tidewater 
on the Potomac and the Great Lakes. 

Truly, this idea was worthy the mind of any of our latter-day “empire 


builders.” Think for a moment what that meant when they were still writing . 
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“1784”! Railroads were unknown, and steam engines were waiting to be invented. 


Travel through the Allegheny Mountains was by foot or horseback, while freight Old’ tock chal Fhe WWrelele| 


was carried on pack horses. Inevitably, thoughts of developing routes for open- 
ing the new country centered upon the waterways—developing them and creating 
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new ones. This meant the digging of 
canals. 
THE OLD LOCKS AT GREAT FALLS 

As one walks from the car to the edge 
of the cliff overlooking the Great Falls 
of the Potomac, some twenty miles above 
Washington, he notices what appears to 
be an old canal lock by the side of the 
path; and, nailed on a tree, he sees this 
legend: “Built by George Washington.” 
The masonry is in rather too good repair 
to have been built so long ago, is the 
thought that arises; and, moreover, who 
has ever heard that Washington was in- 
terested in canals? Therefore, many of 
the thousands of visitors to the falls 
wonder; some scoff, and most of them 
soon forget, as they watch the waters of 
the river come tumbling over the “jag- 
gedest” rocks that an earth-convulsion 
ever turned up edgewise. 

After photographing the falls one day 
last spring, however, I followed, down- 
stream, what appeared to be a very old 
ditch, lying some distance from the cliff, 
and about the size of a small irrigating 
ditch of the Far West. That it was old 
was evident by the great sycamore trees, 
eighteen inches to two feet in diameter, 
that grew on the embankment of the lit- 
tle ditch. 
for somewhat less than a quarter of a 
mile, I came into a small field. The ditch 
bounded the lower side, and became lost 
against an old stone wall. It was appar- 
ent that this little field had at some early 
time been the basin for a pond; but there 
was nothing to indicate that canal-boats, 
_in response to Washington’s vision, had 
at one time floated here. Yet this had 
actually come about. 

Ruins of an old brick building at one 
side told of an early enterprise far great- 
er than would be reflected by the two log 
buildings that now stand at the upper 
edge of the basin. Two well-preserved 
houses of hewn logs, spoiled, picturesque- 


Following through the woods 











The Great Falls of the Potomac 


ly speaking, with whitewash, seemingly as 
old as the brick ruins, tell a story of 
greater activity here at some early day 
than there now is; for these woods are 
disturbed only by curious sightseers like 
myself. 

After some hunting, the trail—the old 
ditch that had once been a canal—was 
again picked up. Following it with some 
difficulty, for the underbrush was thick, 
I finally came upon some ruins that 
brought me up sharply. They were the 
ruins of a canal lock here in the lonely 
woods, with great oak and hickory trees, 
and an occasional giant sycamore, grow- 
ing upon, or out of, their very walls. An 
eighteen-inch tree is a long time in grow- 
ing. Deserted longer ago than the time 
required to grow such trees, the blocks 
of stone in this lock, and two more that 
I found a little farther on, have lain here 
for over a century, like tombstones mark- 
ing the gigantic failure of Washington’s 
colossal scheme to join the waters of the 
Potomac with those of the Ohio River 
basin. 

The canal in the woods, with its three 
locks, finds an outlet in a steep jump of 
two or three more locks cut through the 
solid rock of the river cliff a mile below 
the falls. The cutting of this great 
chasm through the solid rock was of 
course done by hand-drilling and the use 
of black powder. The marks of the drills, 
showing the depth of the holes drilled for 
the powder, appear along the walls of 
the deep cut; and in the stillness of the 
woods one may let his imagination run 
until he almost hears the sound of the 
sledges upon the steel drills as they 
echoed over one hundred and thirty years 
ago. For this work began in 1786. 

After years of many financial embar- 
rassments and even greater natural ob- 
stacles, this ambitious enterprise dwindled 
and expired, to be remembered only when 
these ruins are seen. Why? Because the 
original plan was fundamentally wrong. 


Thus passed into the discard the 
“greatest engineering feat of the eight- 
eenth century,” according to one historian. 
These locks “were described in every 
scientific publication in the world,” and 
they “were visited by all travellers, do- 
mestic and foreign; in 1796 the British 
minister with suite and a young lord who 
came from England for the express pur- 
pose, spent a day at the Falls,” says the 
records of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety. 

Some of the locks and canals were in 
use in 1800, and in that year two hundred 
and ninety-six barges passed through 
them. In that year and for many suc- 
ceeding seasons the freight consisted 
mainly of flour,—1,643 tons in 1800 and 
16,350 tons in the season of heaviest 
business, 1811. Whisky, tobacco and iron 
were the only other commodities noted 
in the records. 


WASHINGTON’S CANAL SCHEME NOT NEW 


Canal schemes to unite tidewater with 
streams west of the Alleghenies were not 
new in the latter part of that century. 
Others are told of in the records of the 
times as far back as the 1760’s. But they 
were merely schemes. The first real at- 
tempt to organize a company to improve 
the Potomac was in 1770, when Thomas 
Jefferson became interested in the mat- 
ter. On June 8, 1770, according to the 
records of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety, of Washington, Jefferson wrote to 
George Washington suggesting such a 
company. Having been away, Washing- 
ton did not receive the letter promptly. 
On July 20 he replied “regarding the 
scheme of opening the inland navigation 
of the Potowmack (original spelling) by 
private subsidies”; but his discussion of 
the project was. general. 


FIRST PLAN FOR THE UPPER POTOMAC 


Jefferson’s plan was opposed by Balti- 
more merchants, and nothing was done 


further than to discuss the matter. But 
in 1772 Washington had a law enacted in 
the Virginia legislature providing for the 
opening of the river for navigation above 
the Great Falls. Still the matter did 
not get beyond the project stage, for no 
definite plan had then been developed. 

Public sentiment was crystallizing in 
favor of the improvement of the river, 
one historian of canals writes, a condi- 
tion that was taken advantage of in 
1772 by a prominent man of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, John Ballendine, en- 
gaged in iron works at Colchester, who 
endeavored to interest English capital in 
a plan to make the upper Potomac navy- 
igable. Ballendine visited England for 
the purpose. He did not succeed, but on 
his return in 1773 he had a definite plan 
for the river’s improvement; also, he had 
energy, earnestness and ability. All that 
he lacked was a few million dollars, the 
historical records say. He tried to raise 
the necessary capital by subscription, but 
failed. 

Then came the war clouds preceding 
the Revolution, which effectually pre- 
vented any further attempts to improve 
the river. 

WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC TOUR IN 1784 

Now let us return to Washington’s 
trip through the Ohio basin in 1784. He 
himself gave some account of it in his 
“Journal,” which, according to Hulbert’s 
“Great American Canals,” has never been 
published. It will be seen, Hulbert says, 
that the “Journal” was the basis and in 
part the first draft of his famous “Letter 
to Harrison,” written after his return to 
Mount Vernon. A summary of the 
“Journal” follows: 

“And though I was disappointed in one 
of the objects which induced me to un- 
dertake this journey, namely, to examine 
into the situation, quality and advantages 
of the lands which I hold on the Ohio 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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FLOUR FOR CENTRAL EUROPE 

The suggestion recently made by Mr. 
Hoover with regard to shipping supplies 
of food to the hungry nations of central 
Europe, to be sold against credits to the 
governments of those countries, has had 
prompt and vigorous indorsement from 
the two officials most directly concerned: 
Secretary Glass and Mr. Barnes. Mr. 
Glass’s testimony, as conveyed to the 
Ways and Means committee of the House, 
is particularly valuable, because the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has hitherto defi- 
nitely opposed further loans to foreign 
governments, and thus his advocacy of 
new credits for a specific purpose bears 
strong witness to the gravity of the sit- 
uation Mr. Hoover seeks to relieve. 

There is, however, considerable danger 
that the public, and perhaps Congress 
as well, will be misled by Mr. Hoover’s 
emphasis on “the great surplus of wheat 
and flour in the hands of the Grain Cor- 
poration over and above our own possibil- 
ity of consumption.” If such a surplus 
exists, the argument will run, why are 
wheat and, consequently, flour prices 
kept at such an abnormal level on ac- 
count of the alleged shortage? It is well 
to help central Europe, but there ap- 
pears to be plenty of room for the be- 
ginning of charity at home. With the 
immense popular clamor for price reduc- 
tion through govermnent action, the au- 
thorization of shipments from the wheat 
and flour surplus to central Europe is 
bound to occasion vigorous protest unless 
the facts are clearly set forth. 

The great supplies to which Mr. Hoov- 
er and Mr. Barnes make reference con- 
sist, of course, of wheat and flour of 
grades for which there is no adequate 


domestic market. The 1919 crop pro- 
duced an exceptionally large proportion 
of low-grade wheat. The mills would 


undoubtedly do their best to grind ac- 
ceptable flour from this wheat if the pub- 
lic would have it, but the demand is al- 
most exclusively for the kind of flour 
that can be made only from wheat of ex- 
cellent milling quality. Thus the “short- 
ge” to which present high prices are at- 
tributable is one of quality, not of quan- 
tity; it exists along with an actual sur- 
plus of wheat and flour for which do- 
mestie buyers cannot be found. 

It follows that, if the sale of food- 
stuffs to central Europe, on the basis of 
government credits extended out of the 
unused billion dollars appropriated for 
the Grain Corporation, is rightly han- 
dled, it will not only relieve a situation 
broad which, as Mr. Hoover points out, 
threatens the world with an alarming ex- 
tension of Russian chaos, but will be an 
ctual economic benefit to the United 
States. It will take care of a surplus 
of grades of flour which daily become 
harder to dispose of. It will obviate, or 
at least indefinitely postpone, the dif- 
ficulties arising out of foreign exchange 
conditions, for it is not to be supposed 
that the loans thus made would be pay- 
able before something approaching a 
normal state of things had been restored. 

Furthermore, the plan provides an ad- 
mirable opportunity for the application 
of that section of the Lever act which 


directs the preferential exportation of 


flour instead of wheat. The need in cen- 
tral Europe between now and the next 
harvest, as has been frequently and au- 
thoritatively stated, is for essential food- 
stuffs which can be easily transported 
and promptly used. Labor is still scarce; 
industry is slowly rehabilitating itself; 
machinery is hard to obtain. More than 
anything else, the people of central 
Europe need wheat flour. Bulk ship- 
ments of wheat would prove immensely 
difficult to distribute, and the delay in- 
volved in milling such wheat locally might 
easily offset much of the good intended. 
The problem is not one of re-establishing 
industry in the stricken regions, but sim- 
ply of tiding the population over until 
next summer; and for this purpose the 
superiority of flour over wheat cannot se- 
riously be questioned. 

A hundred million dollars spent on 
clear flours, at an average price at sea- 
board of about nine dollars and a half, 
would buy ten and a half million barrels, 
or enough to supply fifteen million peo- 
ple in central Europe with a ration of a 
pound of bread daily until the coming 
ef the 1920 harvest. The benefit to the 
foreign nations involved would be abso- 
lutely incalculable; it would build a wall 
around the allied forces of bolshevism 
and starvation which would effectually 
imprison them in that unhappy country 
which they seem to have claimed as their 
own. Moreover, the advantages would be 
shared fully by the United States. If so 
large a market for clear flours were pro- 
vided, at a reasonable price, the result- 
business 


ing great increase in 


would undoubtedly result in a reduction 


gross 


of prices for the higher grades of flour. 
One of the chief troubles with the exist- 
ing situation is the unsalability of clears; 
and a step which would take care of this 


surplus but inevitable production would 
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promptly show its influence on the do- 
mestic flour market. 

It is, therefore, greatly to be hoped 
that Congress will authorize the use of 
some part of the Grain Corporation’s un- 
expended surplus in making possible the 
prompt shipment of food to the hungry 
in central Europe, and that the bill 
granting this authorization will echo the 
Lever act in making specific provision for 
the preferential shipment of the manu- 
factured product as opposed to the raw 
material. Such however, 
needs wise publicity if the public is not 
to misunderstand it. Every effort must 
be made to explain the real nature of 
the surplus from which exports would be 
drawn, and to show that, far from de- 
creasing the supply of wheat and flour 
available for domestic consumption, the 
shipment of large quantities of clear 
flour to central Europe would, in reality, 
enable the American consumer to buy the 
kind of flour he demands,.at a price ma- 
terially lower than the level now prevalent. 


a measure, 


“THE GAP IN THE BRIDGE” 

The record of the Congress which has 
just reassembled after its Christmas 
holidays has not, so far, been in any way 
creditable to the nation it is supposed to 
represent. In special session throughout 
the greater part of 1919, with tasks and 
duties of the utmost importance set be- 
fore it, it accomplished so little that not 
many men can name a single really sig- 
nificant measure so far enacted by the 
Sixty-Sixth Congress. Its time taken up 
by political battles between two parties 
of which the country has grown heartily 
sick, and among partisan leaders who no 
longer have followings, it permitted 
chance after chance of doing really valu- 
able work to slip by. Above all, it failed 
to give America peace. 

Today all other needs are subordinate 
to this one. tasks 
ahead, in the great processes of readjust- 
ment inevitably resulting from the war; 
but they cannot be fairly faced, or effec- 
tually solved, until the world knows 
whether America stands on the side of 
peace or of strife. Europe has pro- 
claimed its united decision; its peoples 


There are immense 


THE GAP IN THE BRIDGE 
(From Punch, London) 
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have leagued themselves together in an 
earnest attempt to put an end to war by 
sharing the grave responsibilities of pro- 
tecting the weak and restraining the vio- 
lent among the nations. Until a few 
months ago the United States was the 
acknowledged leader in this great nyove- 
ment; today Europe regards it, to speak 
quite frankly, as the slacker among na- 
tions. 

The war brought to the United States 
enormous wealth and prosperity; its pro- 
portion of the losses, in men and prop- 
erty, was relatively very small. It en- 
tered the war without thought of ag- 
grandizement, fighting for a noble ideal 
of devoted service in the cause of human- 
ity. The ideal for which its sons shed 
their blood, and in the name of which 
victory followed its flag, is still cherished 
in America. Its people believe in peace 
and in service; they believe in the great 
mission of their country, and they are 
not such cowards as to tremble at the 
thought of assuming new responsibilities 
on behalf of civilization. They are not 
willing that a pusillanimous Congress 
should misrepresent them before the 
world, making the great nation they love 
and are so proud of to appear mean, 
selfish and afraid. 

Regarding the details of the pro- 
gramme for the League of Nations there 
are almost as many opinions as there are 
men and women to hold them. Flawless 
it certainly is not; no plan of human 
contrivance can be without fault. The 
United States, however, has actually less 
to fear from it than any other nation 
in the world, for its immense wealth and 
its geographical isolation give it a posi- 
tion of commanding strength. The 
League does not take away from America 
its fleet or its army; it does not deprive _ 
it of any of its natural resources. It 
simply calls upon this country, in common 
with all others, to devote some part of its 
strength to the support of the weak and 
to the maintenance of peace throughout 
the world. 

Selfishness, cowardice and political pet- 
tiness have so obscured the real meaning 
of the League of Nations that Congress 
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has not as yet given heed to the demand 
of the American people that the honor of 
the nation be upheld. The decision can- 
not be postponed much longer; the Unit- 
ed States wants peace, a peace that shall 
prove America not unworthy of the 
golden opinion it won from its allies in 
1918. 

Congress has many duties before it, 
but its first obligation is to uphold 
the national honor by proving that it 
truly represents the people. The union 
of America with the other nations in sup- 
port of a lasting peace is too great a 
matter to be the subject of party poli- 
tics; it calls for a firm alliance of all 
men and women who have good will 
toward their fellows, and faith in the 
future and in the destiny of their nation. 


MILLING COSTS 

One of the branch offices of The North- 
western Miller has just compiled a digest 
of milling costs of a group of fifteen 
mills of over one thousand barrels daily 
capacity in its district, for the six months’ 
period ending June 30, 1919, and the cor- 
responding period of 1918. While the 
terms under which the information was 
gathered prevent publication of the re- 
port or making it available to millers 
other than those participating, comment 
on certain totals and averages shown is 
permissible in these columns. 

During the period covered by the digest 
the mills made in 1919 a total of 1,998,465 
barrels of flour, at a total.ec.. for manu- 
facture and se!" . of 93.97 cents per 
barre’; .,nile in 1918 they produced but 
1,488,211 barrels at a cost per barrel of 
89.13 cents. 

These figures demonstrate better than 
any other single factor of the report the 
greatly increased cost of production with- 
in the year, for, in spite of a very much 
greater milling activity represented by 
the production of nearly a half million 
barrels more flour, the actual cost of pro- 
duction and selling increased nearly five 
cents per barrel. Had the mills made 
only as much flour in 1919 as they did in 
1918, it is apparent that their costs would 
have averaged very much over a dollar a 
barrel, and exceeded the 1918 basis fif- 
teen to twenty-five per cent. 

An analysis of some of the factors 
making up the total of manufacturing 
and selling costs is interesting. Labor, 
for instance, appears to be practically 
stationary, the per barrel average, taking 
cost of millers and packers as a basis, 
being 14.96 cents in 1919 as compared 
with 15.21 cents in the previous year. 
Here again, it is evident that the greater 
rate of milling activity must be taken 
somewhat into account, since most mills 
maintain practically full crews at all 
times, regardless of whether they are or 
are not operating. 

Had the production of 1919 been at 
the same low rate as in the year before, 
it is clear that the labor cost would have 
been vastly higher, since it is estimated 
that the wage rate in the district is ad- 
vanced fully twenty-five per cent in the 
eighteen months. 

On the whole, however, the actual cost 
of manufacturing flour from the wheat 
to the warehouse, including only actual 
mill expense items, does not show a par- 
ticularly heavy increase. With a thirty 
per cent larger production in 1919 than 
in 1918, the net mill cost is 41.94 cents 
per barrel, as compared with 51.47 cents 
in the previous year; a ten-cent per bar- 
rel saving on a third increase in produc- 
tion. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Items of actual manufacturing ex- 
pense show nowhere near the flat or rela- 
tive increase displayed by items of ex- 
ecutive, administrative and general over- 
head. Office and selling expense in 1918 
amounted to 37.65 cents per barrel, as 
compared with 44.52 cents in 1919, an 
actual increase of seven cents per barrel. 
If, however, to the 1919 figure is applied 
the lower rate of flour production of 
1918, the overhead and selling cost 
mounts to a very much greater figure; 
substantially over fifty cents per barrel. 
It is interesting in this connection to ob- 
serve that a number of mills report very 
much greater expense attached to the 
flour after it is milled than is represent- 
ed by the actual cost of its production. 

Not least among the overhead items is 
that of interest. In certain cases, evi- 
dently echoing the carriage of large 
wheat reserves, this item alone was equiva- 
lent to more than twenty-five cents per 
barrel on flour manufactured. The av- 
erage interest for 1919 was 9.4 cents and 
9.73 cents for 1918. 

These interest charges, while apparent- 
ly high, and certainly not less than aston- 
ishing when one recalls the old days when 
the whole expense of milling was “fig- 
ured” at twenty-five cents per barrel, are, 
Nine cents per 

from two to 


upon analysis, quite low. 

barrel with wheat worth 
three dollars per bushel suggests that the 
average time during which raw material 
and. product were on interest was hardly 
more than six weeks or that the millers 
operated largely on owned capital. Since 
the period covered is in the spring 
months, when wheat reserves necessarily 
had to be carried, it seems probable that 
possession of their own working capital 
figured largely in the low interest cost. 

General conclusions from such a report 
are necessarily. somewhat difficult, because 
of the varying conditions under which 
the reporting mills operated. In one case, 
for instance, a large mill showed a total 
operating and selling cost of $2.25 per 
barrel, obviously a_ prohibitive figure. 
This was occasioned by its isolated loca- 
tion and the early almost complete ex- 
haustion of its wheat supplies from nor- 
mal sources and a resulting very low 
rate of production. In other cases there 
were peculiar local factors involved 
which, while slight in themselves, have the 
effect of throwing all averages out of 
line. 

Two very important conclusions are, 
however, quite clear. One of these is 
that the cost of manufacture and selling 
has very indefinite relation to the profit- 
ableness of the milling enterprise. The 
mill having the lowest producing and 
selling cost and the mill having next to 
the highest are numbered among the most 
profitable milling enterprises of the dis- 
trict. 

This conclusion may be supplemented 
by another to the effect that, in the main, 
those mills having the higher overhead 
and selling expense were most profitable 
to the owners. This apparently echoes 
the value of liberality in executive, ad- 
ministrative and selling departments of 
the business of milling and the tremen- 
dous effectiveness of spending money in 
merchandising the product in order to 
command the higher selling price. 

Differences among mills in the net cost 
of producing flour were, indeed, slight; 
within a few cents one way or the other 
from forty cents per barrel in 1918 and 
fifty cents per barrel in 1919. The wide 
swing in variation came in overhead and 
in selling, in which quite amazing totals 


of expense were shown in the reports of 


signally successful: enterprises; totals, 
however, which appeared to be much 
more than justified by the profit earned. 
Clearly, these millers have found that it 
is sound to spend twenty-five or fifty 
cents per barrel in merchandising a 
brand of flour rather than to undertake 
to sell the flour without. the brand in- 
centive at an expense of fifteen cents per 
barrel. 

The other obvious conclusion 
study of the digest is the importance of 
keeping the mill running. Even without 
heeding the isolated case of the miller 
whose cost mounted to $2.25 per barrel, 
a number of others showed almost un- 
believable differences in per barrel ex- 
pense when their output fell off while 
their cost items, with hardly an excep- 
tion save in the matter of power, con- 


from a 


tinued without reduction. 

This emphatically disputes the ancient 
milling philosophy to the effect that it 
is better to shut the mill down than to 
operate with a thin profit margin, but 
these figures covering fifteen highly suc- 
cessful mills clearly show that shutting 
the mill down or reducing its activity 
promptly closes the intake valve while 
exercising practically no influence on the 
money escape. 

No doubt many millers, with their own 
experience as a guide and the industry’s 
good at heart, will dispute this. It is ad- 
mittedly true that figures are treacherous 
and averages undependable; but it can- 
that milling expense 
unavoidable and 


not be disputed 


items are so inelastic 
that the mill which does not make flour 
fails also to make a profit for its owner. 
As in the case of present world economy, 
production seems to be the keystone of 
salvation. 

The Northwestern Miller greatly re- 
grets that the terms under which this 
unique and illuminating cost digest was 
prepared forbid more detailed analysis 
and presentation of its interesting de- 
here 
something which will 


tails. Perhaps in what is given 
millers will find 
better enable them intelligently to study 
their own cost and selling expense ac- 
counts; undoubtedly the amounts in the 
totals given will their 


minds when they are disposed to worry 


somewhat ease 
over their own mounting totals. 
TRADE JOURNALISM UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 
The Northwestern Miller was recently 
much gratified at the receipt of “Number 
1” of the Journal de la Meunerie Suisse, 
an interesting twelve-page publication, in 
French, devoted to the Swiss milling in- 
dustry, and appearing, according to the 
statement on the cover, the first and the 
fifteenth of each month. The arrival of 
“Number 2” was awaited with curiosity, 
which its actual appearance more than 
justified. The number and date were all 
right, and the same brilliant yellow cover 
identified the publication unmistakably; 
but in the fortnight between October 15 
and November 1 it had been transformed 
from the Jowrnal de la Meunerie Suisse 
into the Schweizerische Miiller-Zeitung. 
It was no longer published by an Im- 
primerie, but by a Buchdruckerei; it was 
not even a Numéro, but only a Nummer. 
So startling a manifestation of the 
spread of German propaganda was cer- 
tainly good cause for alarm. If in two 
weeks the potency of German. trade in- 
fluence could convert an innocent édition 
into a malign Ausgabe, there seemed to 
be no telling what might happen next. 
The Northwestern Miller had visions of 
all its own readers gradually turning into 
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Lesers, and its advertisers one by one be- 
coming mere Inserenten. It reflected 
sadly on how its name would look when 
the evil geni of Teutonic trade aggres- 
sion had changed it to Der Nordwestliche 
Miiller. It estimated that if a twelve- 


page journal in Switzerland had only ~ 


been able to resist the aggressor for two 
weeks, its own term of independence, cal- 
culated on the basis of bulk and distance 
from the foe, could not safely be reck- 
oned as more than two or three years. 
Before giving way entirely to despair, 
however, it decided to make a further 
study of the Miiller- 
Zeitung to see just how complete the 
Investigation 


Schweizerische 


transformation had been. 
disclosed, beneath the heading, a small- 
type notice, printed of course in German, 
but proclaiming the glad news that the 
forthcoming issue would appear in 
French, and that, in general, the issues 
dated the fifteenth of each month would 
be franzdésischen Ausgaben, while those 
published on the first would be printed 
in German. 

Regarding this situation, The North- 
western Miller has only to say that any- 
body who wants to publish a trade jour- 
nal in two languages at once is entitled to 
all the sympathy he can get. The Swiss 
Miller—to give the paper a convenient 
English name 
at times drive its editors to desperation. 
Not only do its readers speak two distinct 
languages, but some of them have re- 


has a problem which must 


cently been engaged diligently in cutting 
one another’s throats, for the German 
issues circulate extensively over the bor- 
der, while the French editions go to many 
readers in France. Thus an article or 
editorial which would entirely suit the 
first-of-the-month readers might, if it 
accidentally found its way into an issue 
of the fifteenth, cause three-fourths of 
the advertisers to cancel their contracts 
under sundry provisions of the laws gov- 
erning trade with the enemy. 

Changing advertising copy in such a 
publication becomes a solemn matter. On 
the fifteenth, for instance, Meidinger & 
Company invite millers to purchase in- 
stallations de dépoussiérage ; two weeks 
later they have nothing whatever to do 
with such machines, but are eager to sell 
Entstaubungsanlagen. Why not say 
“dust-collectors” and be done with it? A 
few, however, boldly stick to their French 
phraseology in both editions, M. Jacky, 
for instance, who lists his various offices 
mostly in places with Italian names, and 
advertises in French in a paper pub- 
lished in German. 

The Swiss Miller has been active for 
twenty-four years, but apparently the 
bilingual feature was instituted only last 
October. 
position of Switzerland, and the fact that 


In view of the geographical 


the paper will undoubtedly seek to build 
up a circulation south and east of the 
Alps, a third set of numbers, published 
in Italian, will presumably before long 
be necessary, and the editorial staff will 
assume the character and proportions of 
a modern language institute. As_ the 
only workable alternative, The North- 
western Miller begs to suggest to the 
editors of the Schweizerische Meunerie 
Giornale that they publish their admi- 
rable paper simply and solely in English. 
This may be a trifle inconvenient for the 
readers in Switzerland, France, Germany 
and Italy, but it will immensely simplify 
the work of the editors, and will greatly 
facilitate the reading of the publication 
in the office of The Northwestern Miller. 
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While the flour market last week was 
quiet, there was not the kind of holiday 
dullness that normally characterizes the 
period between Christmas and New 
Year’s. The quietness was due rather to 
the fact that the mills were not pressing 
sales than to lack of interest on the part 
of buyers. If any one had cared to re- 
duce prices a trifle, a good deal of busi- 
ness could undoubtedly have been done, 
but prices remained firm or went higher, 
following wheat, most mills having on 
their books enough orders to keep them 
busy for from 30 to 60 days, and not 
being inclined to complicate matters fur- 
ther by hunting for new business just at 
present. Shipping directions have been 
coming in irregularly, and it has normally 
been a good deal harder to deliver flour 
than to sell it. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There was a marked advance in all 
wheat flour prices during the week, fol- 
lowing the sharp increase in wheat. The 
general course of quotations on the top 
grades of patent flour from week to 
week is indicated in the following table, 
showing average quotations as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller from four 
representative markets, two western and 
two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

i Te wweiwewes es $15.35 $14.5 $12.45 

Dec, 30 14.85 3.70 12.05 

Dec, 23 ..wccsece 15.05 13.75 11.95 

DOG, 16 wvcccsse 15.10 13.80 12.00 

Dee. OB ccscccecs 14.85 13.50 12.00 

Dec. 3 ..cccecce 14,25 13.10 11.45 
WHEAT PRICES 

The close of 1919 found wheat prices 


ranging generally higher than at any pre- 
vious time during the year. Cars of No. 
1 dark northern spring were selling in 
Minneapolis at as high as $3.45 per bu, 
and sales of all grades of spring wheat, 


from No. 5 northern up, were recorded 
at over $3. Red winters, which had 
steadily advanced during the closing 
weeks of the year, were selling on the 


basis of $2.47@2.50 for No. 2 at Chicago, 
while No. 1 hard winter, in the same mar- 
ket, was in the neighborhood of $2.60@ 
2.65. A year ago, curiously enough, red 
winter wheat was considerably higher 
than either Kansas or spring wheat, No. 
1 red being quoted in Chicago at $2.40 
@2A42, as against $2.29, for No. 1 hard 
and $2.26@2.30 for No. 1 northern. 
THE OUTPUT 

Most of the mills ran heavily last 
week, and in spite of the holiday the 
total flour output was undoubtedly very 


large. The remarkable nature of this 
year’s holiday season is clearly indicated 


by the Grain Corporation’s flour output 
figures for the week ended Dec. 26, when, 
in spite of Christmas Day, the total pro- 
duction was 2,997,000 bbls, as against 2,- 
206,000 for the corresponding week a year 
ago. Reports indicate that the flour out- 
put for the week, including New Year’s 
Day, exceeded that of the week before, 


running presumably over 3,000,000 bbls. 


IMPORTS AND GOVERNMENT SALES 


It is becoming increasingly clear that 
the wheat market and, consequently, the 
level of flour prices, is not likely to be 


Flour and 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 
FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Hard winter patent .....ccccccccevcscsveces 
Soft winter patent 


Spring standard patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter straight .......cccccccccccccescs 


Spring firat ClOAP ....cccccccesccccccccceres 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter first clear 


TPS TH, DED bs vc cecccssseercccsts sevees 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 


Soft winter Dan ...ccccccccccccsccscce ceeee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts).......-. 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............+. 
Red dog (low-grade) 


Seattle 
San Francisco 





millfeed quotations, as reported 





——— eT (49's) 
Breese 


broken by either imports from Canada or 
sales of wheat and flour by the Grain 
Corporation. Canada’s export plans have 
apparently not as yet been formulated; 
but the sudden increase in Canadian 
prices a week ago, and the admittedly 
small amount of spring wheat and spring 
wheat flour available for export have 
combined to show that the influence on 
domestic prices of whatever shipments 


may be made will be very slight. As for 
the Grain Corporation’s selling campaign, 
the chances are that the immense con- 


sumptive demand will absorb everything 
that is offered, without reducing the call 
for flour at current prices through the 
ordinary commercial channels. 


FLOUR A GOOD BARGAIN 


The fact is, of course, that even at 
present high prices flour is eminently 
worth buying, and the public is per- 
fectly aware of this. It is not flour prices 
that have gone up, but money values that 
have gone down. A price can be said to 
have “gone up” only when its relation to 
other prices is disturbed. The present 
cost of wheat flour is solidly based on 
the world’s supply and demand, and on 


the relation of money values to actual 
commodities. The value—as_ distinct 
from the price—of flour has unques- 


tionably increased materially in the past 
six years, owing to the increased con- 
sumption and decreased supply of wheat. 
This measures perhaps one-third of the 
advance in price; the remaining two- 
thirds is covered by the depreciated pur- 
chasing power of money. 
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Mitwauker, Wis., Jan. 5.—A_ firmer 
feeling is noted in all markets for both 
bran and middlings. Heavy feeds, such 


as red dog and flour middlings, are rath- 
er quiet. There is a decided improve- 
ment in the inquiry from all sections, and 
some fair sales have been made for later 
delivery. Some of the large jobbers, 
who have been out of the market since 
the holidays, are making inquiries, and 
the general impression is that prices will 


hold firm and a better demand follow 
from now on. The strength in coarse 


grains has had the effect of forcing buy- 
ers into the market. Mills are making 
fair deliveries, and most of the Decem- 
ber contracts are now filled. Offerings 
of January-February feed find ready 
sale. Eastern jobbers are quite active 
this week, with bids for deferred ship- 
ment. 

Northwestern mills are holding firm, 
and have little to sell for prompt deliv- 
ery. Shippers have considerable coming 
from mills, but are not pressing sales, as 
they anticipate higher markets for the 
next 30 days. The car situation is some- 
what easier, but far from normal. Coun- 
try mills in the Northwest are not offer- 
ing much, as a good demand prevails 
near by. 

Trade in the central states has im- 
proved, and many shippers who have been 
holding off for some time are active buy- 
ers of bran and middlings, both in 
straight and mixed cars. There is a good 
call for ground barley feed and fair 
sales have been made for January ship- 
ment. Jobbers have sold considerable 
for January-February delivery, and ar- 
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rivals of December feed are meeting with 
a good sale. Bran is in best demand, 
but middlings show considerable improve- 
ment. 

Southwestern markets have been rath- 
er easy most of the time, but showed 
some improvement today. Mills have 
sold considerable for later shipment, but 
some track cars were discounted in order 
to obtain directions. This low-priced 
feed was picked up readily, and prices 
now show a much firmer feeling. There 
is a good demand for hominy feed, and 
mills are well sold up. Oat feed is steady. 
Mixers are out of the market, and have 
good stocks on hand. 

Eastern buyers are in the market most 
of the time, and bids are made freely for 
January-February delivery. Stocks in 
the East are moderate, but the cold 
weather has stimulated buying and they 
have been reduced considerably. Transit 
feed arriving at junction points sells 
readily, and good prices are received. 
Both bran and middlings are in demand, 
and some better inquiry for heavy feeds 
is noted. H. N. Witson. 





(Special 
The Northwestern 


Telegrams from Correspondents of 
Miller, Jan. 7.) 


Cuicaco.—Flour values from _ the 
Northwest have been bobbing around con- 
siderably in the past four or five days, 
all tending upward. Minneapolis mill 
brands are today quoted on basis of 
$15.65 and $15.85 to retail trade, or 
nominally $14.80 and $15.10, jute, car 
lots, which quotations are 30@60c_ bbl 
over a week The Grain Corpora- 
tion continues to offer its flour to go into 
local consumption in this zone, its sales 
being fairly satisfactory. It is esti- 
mated that at least 15,000 bbls have been 
sold to be distributed in this vicinity. 
Local mills are being operated practical- 


ago. 


ly full capacity, with directions coming 
a little bit more freely than a few days 
ago. 


Kansas Crry.—Bad weather and snow 
in Kansas, promising lighter wheat re- 
ceipts, stiffened cash prices, with an ad- 
vance on the business grades of 3@9c. 
Some wheat selling as high as $3.08. De- 
mand was excellent, millers being active 
buyers. Demand for all grades of flour 
is materially improved, and sales are at 


30@45e above the quotations of last 
week. Millfeeds continue inactive. Mill- 


ers here have been forced to accept as 
low as $2.25 for their flour middlings. 
Bran has displayed more life this week 
than for some time, and is now quoted 
at $1.98@2.01 per 100 lbs. 

Battrmore.—Flour firm but inactive. 
It has just developed that some good- 
sized sales of winter short patent and 
straights were made here on the late dip 
at about $1 under present asking prices. 
Buyers refuse to pay current rates, inti- 
mating that they will either turn to gov- 
ernment flour or await Argentine flour. 
One agent just back from the war claims 
to have sold local bakers within a week 
5,000 bbls of spring clear at prices rang- 
ing up to $10.25, sacks, though others 
were unable to turn a wheel on any kind 
of clears. Feed steady and quiet. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade still very 
quiet, but there is a firmer tone to the 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 











Straight (49’s) 
11.00@11.40 
10.50 @10.90 


@12.15 
:. @12.30 


$11.00@11.40 


Cut-off (49’s) 
-@14.10 


11.00 @12.00 14.25 @14.75 


45 


market, and somewhat better inquiries. 
Offers by resellers have diminished, while 
mills are asking firm to even higher 
prices. Millfeed market steady, but de- 
mand quiet. 

Bosron.—Quiet demand for all grades 
of flour, with market firmly held and gen- 
eral advance in prices. Millfeed dull and 
a Shade higher. Corn products quiet and 
lower. Oatmeal firmly held. Stock of 
unsold flour in Boston Jan. 1, 40,000 bbls, 
compared with 38,000 bbls Dec. 1. 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet... Further ad- 
vance of 25c on Minneapolis cash wheat 
seems to have checked buying again. Im- 
mediate prospect for business not en- 
couraging. 

PuitaverpHi1a.—Trade in flour quiet, 
but mill limits firmly maintained. Busi- 
ness mostly in spots. Goods below manu- 
facturers’ prices. Feed quiet but steady. 








VIVE CIV Evy y 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan. 5 
1918 


Jan. 4 
Jan. 3 Dee. 27 1919 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 
Milwaukee 


- 432,030 335,280 309,270 371,195 
11,665 14,365 
6,980 20,240 
15,900 5,400 


6,745 
6,150 
11,800 4,000 


5 333,965 387,360 








Totals * 
Outside mills*..173,255 ...... 179,040 ....0. 
Ag’gate sprg.639,830 ...... S33,008 .ieacs 
St. Louis ; 34, 400 20,100 26,000 





St. Louist 


° E 41,700 45,500 
108,38 





Buffalo ........ 124,200 119,150 
Rochester 10,000 S.008 scesse 
Chicago ....... 26,000 19,750 23,750 
Kansas City.... 80,000 49,000 63,400 
Kansas City . 349,180 35 215,745 237,520 
Omaha ........ 20,715 20,270 17,468 ...... 
TOGO wssrscer 26,500 23,400 21,415 29,700 
Toledof ....... 41,710 37,880 62,240 49,640 
Nashville* . 124,185 170,415 61,450 50,470 
Portland, (oD 24,660 20,250 29,760 15,905 


Seattle 
Tacoma 


29,800 41,965 33,690 30,760 
35,430 41,850 29,040 36,445 


PERCENTAGES OF 

The following table 
of activity of mills at 
figures represent the 
ly output of flour, 


ACTIVITY 
shows the percentages 
various points. The 
relation of actual week- 
as reported to The North- 


western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 4 Jan. 6 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 79 61 59 72 
Ch. PO secsssnces 49 61 64 ee 
Duluth-Superior 19 55 12 34 
Outside mills* .... 52 43 54 54 
Average spring... 66 54 48 64 
Milwaukee ,.......: 66 64 66 33 
Bt, BeOS .nccccsese @ 69 40 52 
St. Lowlst ... cee. 72 69 54 59 
PUTEGIS cc civcccsece 63 75 70 
Rochester ... cos OO 68 46 TT 
Chicago ...... ~. 96 8&9 65 91 
Kansas City ...... 82 77 61 77 
Kansas Cityt ..... 80 82 53 81 
Omaha ....... cee SF 84 73 ee 
Toledo ... sovess OO 49 45 62 
|, errr rr ee 56 50 57 54 
Nashville** eocenes 57 47 32 35 
Portland, Oregon.. 60 78 73 48 
Mmbttie ccc cee 5a 56 7S 72 65 
BROT cccnccccva 62 75 50 63 
OCHRE 66 ccucases 64 66 54 59 
Flour output for week ending Jan. 3 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 2 per cent 
from week ending Dec. 27. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


Kansas and Oklahoma 
sas City. 
"Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


mills outside of Kan- 
states mills, in- 


mills, in- 


to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 6. Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 

$14.80@15.10 $14.75@15.70 $. -@..... $14.70@15.70 $14.95@15.75 $14.75@15.50 $14.40@15.10 $15.75@16.50 $15.10@15.65 $14.25@15.00 

14.20@14.80 o 0s6 CP wees 14.00@14.65 14.00@14.50 erie, Peer 14.00@14.75 13.50 @ 14.00 13.00@15.50 14.50 @14.75 13.50@14.00 

12.60@13.10 cre. Peer osove@: 12.50 @13.35 ocoee@ecese 11.75 @12.00 eer. oe 11.75 @12.75 13.00@13.50 12.75 @13.25 
4.00 14.50@14.80 13.80@14.30 14.25 @15.25 14.00@14.75 14.00@ 14.50 14.75 @15.76 14.80@15.00 0 eves Us cane 

.65 err Stree 14.10@14.20 13.75 @15.00 13.25@14.00 13.2 tt hay Teh Ty 12.70@14.05 0 006-6 Bg cess 

-60 Trre. stir 11.30@12.00 11.00@11.20 10.50@10.75 10.10@ 11.00 11.25@11.75 10.80@12.15 11.25 @12.25 

10 9.50 Tee. Fates 9.50@10.00 9.85 @11.00 esoes Qs 9.75 @ 10.25 9.75 @10.75 o ona Gs cae 0 cot os cee 

9.80 10.25 @11.35 9.20@ 9.80 10.00 @12.00 oy 6 Ge: dias ‘ . Pee erry, Ferre 10.10@11.50 0 006.6 OP 008s 

9.30 @. 9.60@10.05 Fy Pe eer ee 54064 Ga tows 10.75 @11.50 10.00@10.30 9.00@ 9.50 

8.80@ 9.35 cosen® 9.90 ere, eee S Peery’ 10.00 @10.30 9.75 @10.00 9.75@10.25 10.25 @10.50 @ ro. Perry 
8.00@ 8.20 sees @ 8.10 ) o@ erscce Sere, Fri 9.25@ 9.50 weet Peer 9.75 @10.00 @ 6@< coer 
44.50@45.00 - @ 43.00 err eT oo Wastes re, Pee 48.00 @ 48.50 49.00 @ 49.50 -@49.56 ere) ate o sn 6s vows 
45.25 @ 45.50 Pere 39.20 @40.60 - @ 43.00 otedas UR es save P o@ acces err, rere ° - @50.00 -@. o.080 6M ences 

44.50@44.75 e@iccove occceQ@ecrcce - @ 43.00 cess cU acces 49. '00@49.50 50.00 @ 50.50 50. '50@51.00 .-@. 43.00 @ 43.50 

45.50@ 46.00 44.50 @ 45.00 45.00 @ 46.00 - @ 46.00 Pere cerry 49.00 @50.00 52.00 @ 53.00 51.00 @53.00 weet fee 50.00 @52.00 
53.25 @53.50 54.00 @54.50 46.00 @ 49.00 .-@50.00 ert) See 57.00 @58.00 58.00 @ 59.00 53.00@55.00 oocs 6 Gs case Petes etry 
60.50 @61.00 60.00 @61.00 were, erry SM peeve 6 660 EP cass 63.00 @64.00 65.00 @ 66.00 + «e+» @65.00 ocece Qocess rere, Faris 


Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 


$14.10@15.00 
14.00@14,50 


$.....@15.35 
15.00@ 16.00 
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: New Yorx., N. Y., Jan. 6.—(Special 


dian flour in the United States. 
New York. 
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‘CANADIAN OFFICIALS ARRANGE FOR 
SALE OF FLOUR IN UNITED STATES 
ON BASIC PRICE OF $15 PER BARREL 


Canadian 
Wheat Board has finally decided upon its policy for the sale of Cana- 


Telegram )—The 


The basic price is to be $15 bbl, jute, 


Samuel Knighton & Son are to be general eastern agents and have 
control of its sale throughout all the East except New England, which 
territory will be controlled by the New England Flour Co. 

The flour, which is exceptionally strong, is of the straight variety, 
all milled to a designated standard, and may come from any one of 


Canada’s mills. 


Sales will be made on basis of 30 days’ shipment, but any extension 
of time up to 60 days will have to be subject to confirmation by the 


Canadian Wheat Board. - 


Details of this arrangement have just been completed by James 
Stewart, chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, and W. C. Omand, 


its flour representative. 


The latter expects to spend much of his 


time in New York superintending the sale of this flour. 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 








CANADIAN WHEAT PRICES 


Schedule of New Maximum Wholesale Prices 
for Flour Also Announced by the Cana- 
dian Control Board 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 3.—By order of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, effective 
Monday morning last, the following 
prices for Canadian wheat to Canadian 
millers, basis in store, terminal elevators, 
became effective: 


Bu 
No. 1 northern, Fort William........ $2.80 
No. 1 Alberta red, Fort William..... 2.80 
No. 1 durum, Fort William .......-.. 2.70 
No. 1 white or red winter, Montreal. 2.33 
No. 1 mixed, Montreal .........-.+-- 2.31 
No. 1 goose wheat, Montreal......... 2.27 
No. 1 spring, Montreal .......+..+++. 2.33 
No. 1 commercial, Montreal ........ 2.24 


No. 1 B, C. wheat, Vancouver....... 

These prices include 5c bu carrying 
charges. Lower grades of any of these 
wheats will sell at the spreads provided 
in previous orders of the board. 


MAXIMUM FLOUR PRICES 


By order of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, effective midnight, Dec. 27, 1919, 
the following maximum wholesale prices 
for flour in various parts of Canada, basis 
bbl, in 98-lb jute bags, became effective: 

WESTERN CANADA 
Standard Feed 
springs flour 
Manitoba and Ontario to Port ¢ 


PEPE, “Sieencceccccecccceucs 12.65 $7.00 
Saskatchewan :............+++ 12.55 6.90 
Alberta, éast of Canmore..... 12.45 6.80 
Alberta, west, and part B. C.. 12.65 7.00 
Revelstoke territory ........- 12.75 7.10 
Coast territory «...........+- 12.85 7.20 
EE Dwodoecrcsccrccccecccs 12.90 7.25 
Prince Rupert ..........-+++. 13.05 7.40 

EASTERN CANADA 
Basis f.o.b. 
Montreal 
Government standard springs ........ $13.15 
Government standard winters ........ 10.10 


Toronto territory takes same price as 
Montreal. East of Montreal add freight. 
No allowances to bakers or jobbers. 

A. H. Bartey. 





Death of Edwin W. Shields 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Edwin W. Shields, president 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., died at his home here on Saturday 
night, after a long period of ill health 

inating in a fatal illness of several 
weeks’ duration. 

Mr. Shields, who was 53 years old, had 
been identified with the grain trade in 
Kansas City for more than 30 years. He 
was born at Davenport, Iowa. He came 
here when 12 years old, and, following his 
high-school education, became a clerk in 
the office of the Simonds-McCoy Grain 
Co., continuing with that concern and its 
successors through all the rest of his life. 
From minor positions he went to posts of 

ter importance, and finally became 
president of the company. 

In addition to his grain interests, Mr. 
Shields had large investments in real 
estate and in many other lines. In re- 
cent years he devoted less and less in- 
terest to the grain trade, spending much 
of his time in travelling and in recrea- 


tion. 
Mr. Shields had a large part in the 
ment of the Kansas City market, 
and at the time of his death the com- 
of which he was head was the 
and most important in the grain 
here. He was widely known among 


millers, and had many close friends 
among them: Surviving him is Mrs, 
Shields, a daughter of 16 and a son of 
12 years. Funeral services were held at 
the home yesterday afternoon. Many 
members of the Board of Trade and busi- 
ness associates of Mr. Shields served as 
honorary and active pallbearers. 
R. E. Srerxrne. 





James F. Bell Recuperating 

Battimore, Mp., Jan. 3.—James F. 
Bell, vice-president of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., who, after bringing Frank 
F. Henry, director and Buffalo manager 
of the company, to Baltimore for medi- 
cal treatment, was taken suddenly ill 
himself, removed to the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital and successfully operated on 
for appendicitis, is getting along nicely; 
in fact, he is sitting up, takes a “constitu- 
tional” in a wheeled chair on the porch 
daily, and will probably be able to leave 
the hospital in a week, and the city in 
two weeks. 

Mr. Henry is not as sick as he feared 
he was. He is stopping at the Belve- 
dere Hotel, and, on Jan. 6, will leave his 
doctor and go to Palm Beach, Fla., where 
he will spend the winter. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Contract Let for Mill Plant 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 6,—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, on Saturday placed a 
contract with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., through its southwestern agent, S. 
H. Stolzfus, for equipment for a new 
1,600-bb] flour mill to be built adjoining 
its present 1,500-bbl plant at Wichita. 
The new building will be housed in a new 
concrete and steel building directly to 
the east of the present property. Stor- 
age, tempering machinery, and flour- 
packing and warehouse facilities connect- 
ed with the present mill will be utilized 
for the new unit. The mill will be motor- 
driven from city current. In addition 
to its Wichita capacity, the Kansas com- 
pany owns and operates the St. John 
(Kansas) Mills, of 500 bbls capacity. 

R. E. Srerura. 





$25,000 Gift by Mr. Barnes 

Aided by a new gift of $25,000 from 
Julius H. Barnes, federal chairman of 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
Y.M.C.A. authorities in Duluth have let 
contracts for the erection at West Duluth 
of a new $130,000 building. Mr. Barnes 
previously had presented $100,000 to the 
Y.M.C.A. for a similar purpose. 





Grain-Dust Explosion Campaign 

The following western meetings have 
been arranged by D. F. Piazzek, second 
vice-president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, in that organization’s grain- 
dust explosion campaign: 

Jan. 9.—Denver, Colo., 2:30 p.m., Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Jan. 12.—Wichita, Kansas, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Jan. 14.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jan. 16.—Fort Worth, Texas, Exchange 
Room, Cotton and Grain Exchange, 3 p.m. 

Dr. H. H. Brown, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
who has spoken on the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s fire-prevention work before audi- 


ences in all of the large cities of the 
East, Middle West and Northwest, dur- 
ing the past few months, will give the 
ps Fac at each of the above meetings. 
His lecture is illustrated with stereopti- 
con and motion-picture views. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
grain-dust meetings at Galveston, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Louisville, and other 
southern points, to acquaint all grain and 
milling men in that territory with this 
educational campaign. 





SOUTHWEST’S CAR SHORTAGE 


Serious Situation Again Results from Equip- 
ment Conservation Policy of Rail- 
road Administration 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 3.—The South- 
west is again experiencing a serious car 
shortage, due to the equipment conserva- 
tion policy of the Railroad Administra- 
tion. City mills are from two to four 
weeks behind on their contracted orders. 
Millers state that they are again being 
forced to purchase small car lots of grain 
to secure sufficient “empties” for the 
supplying of ‘flour on their booked orders. 

The Grain Corporation, due to the 
shortage, has been unable to care for its 
allotments to mills, only six cars being con- 
signed this week. The organization is 
coming into contact with more trouble in 
filling these allotments than was at first 
anticipated, as it was generally believed 
it would be able to deliver the grain to 
the mills much sooner than it has been. 

Numerous complaints have been re- 
ceived recently by millers in this section 
regarding the overtaxing of the capacity 
of the cars, and in a number of instances 
the flour and wheat consignments have 
been held up at divisional points, and a 
portion of the products removed. Mill- 
ers and grain men generally feel that 
they are not responsible for the over- 
loadings, and pelieve the railroad officials, 
who have charge of the distribution of 
equipment, are wholly to blame for not 
supplying sufficient cars. Here is Trans- 
portation Commissioner Sangster’s bulle- 
tin concerning the overloading of cars: 
“Our attention has been directed to the 
fact that a great many shippers are over- 
loading cars, causing a great deal of un- 
necessary delay and loss. The rules of 
the carriers provide, first: that the maxi- 
mum loading is the load limit stenciled 
on car. In the absence of load limit the 
maximum load should not exceed 10 per 
cent above the marked capacity of the 
car. There are some few exceptions to 
these general rules in cases where the 
cars are equipped with MCB axles. We 
are asking the carriers to take steps to 
thoroughly inform their agents and em- 
ployees as to maximum load limits, and 
are urging that steps be taken to see that 
overloaded cars are not accepted.” 

R. E. Srerure. 


Bad Situation in Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The car sit- 
uation here is said to be “worse than 
nothing.” All industries are suffering. 
The mills, with a light output, were short. 
The Grain Corporation did not com- 
plete its shipment of 500,000 bus wheat 
which was scheduled to go two weeks 
ago, and now has orders for 2,230,000 bus 
for export to Philadelphia, Boston and 
New York. There are 2,300 cars needed 
for the government grain and local wants, 
and about 70 were on hand today. The 
mills in this section are crying for wheat. 

E. BANGAssER. 





Mapping the Wheat Varieties 

Wasninoton, D. C., Jan. 3.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture is preparing to 
map the wheat varieties of the country 
and to show the different names under 
which the same varieties are known in 
the several sections of the country. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates are gathering, 
through questionnaires sent to 65,000 crop 
reporters, information on the distribu- 
tion of wheat varieties, the source from 
which they were introduced, the date of 
introduction, and the percentage of the 
total local wheat acreage represented by 
the several different varieties. The data 
is nearly complete, and it is expected 
the department will be able to publish 
the graphic result within the next few 
weeks. 

Joun J. Marninan. 
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CANADIAN BREAD PRICES 


Inevitable Advance, Due to Higher Cost of 
Wheat, Expected to Bring Trouble—Small 
Baker Is Seriously Menaced 


Toronto, Onvt., Jan. 3.—Monday’s ad- 
vance of $2.25 per bbl in the price of 
spring wheat flour in Canada started a 
general discussion of the price of bread 
and the probable effect of the advance in 
flour on same. It is regarded as inevitable 
that bread should advance. This pros- 
pect is unwelcome to the government, 
the Wheat Board and the public. It is 
believed the troubles that will follow 
same may include serious labor difficul- 
ties. Already some labor spokesmen are 
demanding an equivalent rise in wages. 

One point in this discussion will come 
clearly into view as time discloses the 
facts, and may have an important bear- 
ing on the result. This lies in the cir- 
cumstance that every big baker in the 
country is heavily bought ahead in flour. 
For weeks past every flour mill that had 
anything to sell has been inundated with 
offers from bakers and other large buy- 
ers who believed the market would ad- 
vance to United States levels when the 
barriers along the international boundary 
were taken down. As spot cash was of- 
fered with these orders, and buyers were 
willing to take delivery, most millers ex- 
ercised their rights and made the sales. 

To what extent this buying movement 
has anticipated the requirements of the 
baking trade it would be difficult to say. 
As the jurisdiction of the Wheat Board 
does not extend to the baking trade, that 
body was powerless to prevent these pur- 
chases, if it knew of them at all. Prob- 
ably no great injustice to any one would 
result from this exercise of good busi- 
ness judgment by the bakers if it were 
not for certain inequalities in their pur- 
chasing power, which have led to a seri- 
ous situation within the baking trade it- 
self. 

As every one knows, a very consider- 
able percentage of the public baking in 
every country is carried on by an in- 
numerable company of small concerns that 
make no more than a living for their 
owners, while rendering service to the 
public. Surplus capital and borrowing 
power are unknown to them. Under or- 
dinary circumstances they stand the rubs 
of competition very well, and the big 
people are never able to drive the good 
ones out of business, but what competi- 
tion has failed to do seems now in a fair 
way to be achieved in Canada by an act 
of the state itself. 

These small bakers have no flour bought 
in advance of the present rise in price. 
Many of them are never able to pay for 
more than a week’s supply at one time, 
and a month would cover the present re- 
serves of the best of them. No amount 
of efficiency on their part will now save 
these people from extinction. A handi- 
cap of $2.25 per bbl in the price of flour 
as compared with the wealthy concerns 
means ruin for the little fellows. 

Possibly, the authorities responsible 
will find means of getting around this 
difficulty. An advance in bread to the 
full extent of the rise in flour may save 
some, but even this is doubtful. In any 
case, the problem thus created is a thorny 
one and must be giving the authorities a 
very great deal of concern. If the price 
of bread is ordered to remain where it -is, 
the little people will close up forthwith, 
while an advance will add enormously to 
the wealth of the big ones and lead to 
complications with consumers the end of 
which cannot be foreseen. 


A. H. Batey. 





Pan-American Financial Congress 


Wasninoton, D. C., Jan. 3.—The sec- 
ond Pan-American Financial Congress, 
which will convene here on Jan. 19 for 
sessions covering a week, will be attended 
by nine ministers of finance from Latin 
America. This will be the largest assem- 
bly of finance ministers ever held in the 
New World, and one rarely equaled in 
Europe. Besides discussing the inter- 
national financial and exchange situation, 
the conference will deal with the ques- 
tion of investment opportunities, better 
facilities for .transportation and com- 
munication, and the removal of obstacles 
to Pan-American trade. 

Joun J. Marginan. 
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January 7, 1920 
GRAIN CORPORATION SALES 


Bakers Blending Government Flour with 
Stronger Products—St. Louis Millers Much 
Disturbed by Selling Campaign 


New Yorx, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Sales of 
flour to the baking trade by the Grain 
Corporation are having some effect upon 
business in regular channels, as this flour 
can be bought at $10.25, and bakers are 
finding it advantageous to blend it with 
higher-priced and stronger flours, in con- 
sequence of which its sale will probably 
be a factor in this market for some time. 

All these developments, however, are 
keeping the situation continuously un- 
settled, and while the trade is heavily 
stocked as it is now, buying will continue 
to be limited to immediate needs. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


St. Louis Millers Complain 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—Millers in this 
section are very much wrought up re- 
garding the methods of the Grain Cor- 
poration in offering flour from its stocks 
in this market. In the Corporation’s 
newspaper advertisement it is claimed 
that the price is $4 below that of adver- 
tised brands. 

The Grain Corporation claims that 
about 10,000 bbls of the flour have been 
sold in St. Louis and vicinity, and it has 
an exhibit of bread, cake and biscuits at 
its office, baked from the flour it is of- 
fering, showing the public what results 
can be obtained. It is not offering this 
flour through brokers, and the jobbers 
are pledged to sell it to retailers at not 
more than 70c per bbl over cost, and 
the retailer is pledged to sell it at the 
quoted retail price, which is given in the 
circulars and also in newspapers. The 
price is the same at all points in the coun- 
try. 

‘Millers are particularly disturbed by 
the fact that the Grain Corporation in 
its circular offers to take back any flour 
that is not sold. Many of the larger 
bakers are not taking kindly to the gov- 
ernment flour, but certain grocery con- 
cerns specializing in cheaper bread and 
catering to the poorer trade are offering 
it for sale. 

Peter Derwien. 


Toledo Trade Indifferent 

Totevo, Onto, Jan. 3.—The Grain Cor- 
poration is advertising and offering its 
standard pure wheat flour in Toledo 
through the stores of Tiedtke Bros. Co. 
and the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
It remains to be seen whether any mar- 
ke€ can be created for this flour through 
its advertising and propaganda. The 
general attitude of the trade so far is 
rather indifferent and unsympathetic. 
Che advertising itself is characterized as 
misleading and not accurately descriptive 
of the character of the flour. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr, 


On Trial in Boston Market 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—The progress 
being made by the Grain Corporation in 
pushing the sale of cheap flour in this 
market is being watched with a great 
deal of interest by the trade here. An- 
other system of chain stores in Boston 
and vicinity has agreed to handle the 
flour offered by the government, while 
four of the large jobbing houses in the 
city have agreed to keep it on sale for 
the benefit of retail dealers. 

Retailers report that, up to the pres- 
ent, the sale has assumed considerable 
proportions, but it is the general belief 
that the real test will come when the 
family consumer comes back for a re- 
peat order. 

In obtaining the consent of the big 
hain stores to handle the flour it is as- 
ured a fair trial of the plan among the 
lass of trade that the Grain Corporation 

‘ems desirous of reaching. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Small Success in Southeast 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 3.—Efforts of 
the Grain Corporation to sell flour in the 
Southeast are reported to be meeting 
ith no great success. Not much inter- 
cst is being shown by buyers, although 
he Grain Corporation is willing to guar- 
ntee the merchants against loss. It is 
inderstood that the sales in the South- 
cast have totaled only a few cars. The 
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sale of one car lot was reported on the 
Nashville market. The public appears to 
be indifferent as to the offerings. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Granges to Buy Prison Twine 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 3.—Granges of 
several states, which group to buy binder 
twine for their members, will again get 
their supply from the Indiana state 
prison at Michigan City, it is announced 
by L. H. Wright, of Indianapolis, master 
of the Indiana grange. Mr. Wright said 
he hoped to announce the price to mem- 
bers at the annual meeting of the state 


organization at Nappanee, on Jan. 20-21. 


Mr. Wright returned this week from 
Chicago, where state grange masters and 
grangers from Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan, North Dakota, Kansas 
and Indiana met to award the contract 
for 1920. Four bids were submitted, in- 
cluding the one from the Indiana prison. 
A definite price for the successful bidder, 
however, is to be agreed on later. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





CUBAN SUGAR UNCONTROLLED 


McNary Bill Authorizes Purchases by Presi- 
dent, but White House Statement Indi- 
cates Power Will Not Be Exercised 


Wasutneron, D. C., Jan. 3.—President 
Wilson signed the McNary. bill to con- 
tinue the Sugar Equalization Board in 
power for another year, late on the night 
of Dec. 31, the date when the law creat- 
ing the board lapsed. In a statement giv- 
en out at the White House announcing 
that the President had approved the 
measure, it was said: 

“This bill confers discretion on the 
President in the matter of purchasing 
sugar from Cuba, It is doubtful wheth- 
er it will be practical or wise for the 
President to exercise the power con- 
ferred, so far as the purchase and distri- 
bution of sugar is concerned. Some of 
‘the Cuban sugar has already been pur- 
chased, and there is no central control 
over sugar in Cuba, as there was last 
year, and it might, therefore, be impos- 
sible for the government now to step in 
and purchase its sugar without increas- 
ing the price to the consumer. The bill, 
however, continues the licensing power 
also, and this power may be used to assist 
in controlling profiteering among distrib- 
utors. Much Cuban sugar is coming in 
now, and the indications are that prices 
have reached their peak, and that there 
will be a tendency for prices to fall in 
the next few weeks.” 

Joun J. Marnrnan. 





New Texas Flour Mill 

Contracts have been let by the Gladney 
Milling Co., of Sherman, Texas, for the 
erection of a mill, with a daily capacity 
of 1,500 bbls of flour and 1,000 bbls of 
meal, The building will be eight stories 
high, including the basement, the ma- 
terial being brick and re-enforced con- 
crete. A two-story concrete and brick 
flour warehouse will be built to take care 
of the company’s increased output. 

The Lehrack Construction & Engineer- 
ing Co., of Kansas City, will build the 
mill and warehouse, and the milling ma- 
chinery and equipment will be supplied 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., of Mil- 
waukee. Electric power will be used. 
Kiln driers and degerminators will be 
installed in the corn mill. 

The company’s old mill will be dis- 
mantled, and the machinery sold. It is 
hoped that the new plant will be ready 
for operation in August of this year. 
The cost will be approximately $300,000. 





Bread Price Not Advanced 

Inpranapouts, Inp., Jan. 3.—After car- 
rying paid advertisements in newspapers 
at Wabash for the last week, saying that 
bread prices would be advanced 5c on 1-lb 
loaves and 3c on 1¥,-lb loaves, bakery 
firms in that city today published adver- 
tisements saying the price would not be 
advanced, as at first planned. 

The bakers, in their first announce- 
ments, said they were losing $1.32 on 
every barrel of flour, and it was planned 
to increase the price of bread, not only in 
Wabash, but in Peru, Huntington, 
Marion and Kokomo, so that the price 
would be the same in all the surrounding 


cities, even though bread was shipped in 
from other cities. 

At the last minute, however, the Marion 
master bakers refused to advance their 
prices, as first planned, hoping to make 
other adjustments to meet their increased 
expenses, and the dealers at Wabash were 
forced to retain the old prices in order 
to compete with Marion bread, of which 
a large amount is sold in Wabash. 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 





Wisconsin Millers to Meet 

Curcaco, Iru., Jan. 3—The eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association will be held at Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Jan, 23. The pro- 
gramme has not been fully arranged. 
President Fisher, of Waupaca, was in 
conference with Secretary Lachmann, of 
Neenah, this week concerning the details. 

C. H. CHatien. 





London Flour Trade Association 

Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 17—The London 
Flour Trade Association has just issued 
its thirty-sixth annual report. The total 
membership is 121. Reference is made in 
the report to the death of J. M. Hamm, 
who some years ago acted as president of 
the association. The following paragraph 
appears in regard to the government con- 
trol of flour: 

“The control of imported flour, taken 
over by the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies in April, 1917, is still in exist- 
ence, and the government flour agents are 
receiving allocations for disposal and dis- 
tribution through the usual channels. F. 
T. Collins has found it necessary, owing 
to ill health, to resign his position as flour 
manager to the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, and the step he has been 
compelled to take is much regretted by 
the whole of the import flour trade of the 
United Kingdom. His work was most 
arduous and involved a great deal of re- 
sponsibility, and it is felt that his pres- 
ence at the royal commission was in- 
valuable.” 

The accounts show the association to be 
in a very satisfactory financial condition. 

L. F, BrozxmMan. 





Licenses Revoked 

Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director and chief of the Cereal Divi- 
sion of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, announced Monday that the li- 
cense granted to the Boydstun Elevator 
Co., of Washita, Okla., has been revoked, 
effective at noon, Jan. 3, 1920, until fur- 
ther notice—the Wheat Director license 
being revoked in its entirety and_ the 
Food Administration license in so far as 
the dealings of the above company in 
wheat and wheat flour are concerned. 

These licenses were revoked for viola- 
tion of the wheat food control acts and 
the rules, regulations and requirements 
of the Wheat Director and Food Admin- 
istration, and also for violation of the 
conditions of said licenses, particularly 
including the company’s failure to render 
reports, failure to answer official com- 
munications and furnish information, 
and failure to appear or answer when 
summoned to a hearing before D. F. 
Piazzek, Kansas City, Mo., second vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation and special agent of ‘the 
United States Wheat Director and of the 
United States Food Administration. 





Appointment for General Ross 

Brigadier-General J. M. Ross, D.S.O., 
C.M.G., formerly of thé Canadian mill- 
ing trade, has been appointed officer com- 
manding the military district of British 
Columbia, with headquarters at Victoria. 
General Ross won his rank and honors in 
the war. He has two bars to his Distin- 
guished Service Order. Prior to the war, 
General Ross was an officer of the Cana- 
dian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 





License Reinstated 

The license of the Consolidated Flour 
& Feed Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., which 
was revoked by the United States Wheat 
Director on Nov. 24, 1919, was restored 
on Dec. 4, 1919, having been suspended 
for a period of 10 days only. It is now 
officially stated that the license is in full 
force and effect, and restrictions against 
the sony Fe di transacting business under 
it have been removed. 


47 
HOOVER AND COL. HOUSE 


Former Food Administrator Said to Have 
Backing of White House Advisor as Demo- 
cratic Candidate for President 


Wasuinoton, D,. C., Jan. 3.—Herbert 
C. Hoover has been mentioned a good 
deal during the past two weeks in capital 
gossip bearing on presidential possibili- 
ties. It has been said that if Mr. Hoover 
consented to become the Democratic can- 
didate he would have the backing of 
Colonel House. 

While the President, it is understood, 
is committed to the support of his son- 
in-law, former Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo, and must therefore remain 
silent regarding the Hoover candidacy 
if it is Toomally broached, it is known 
that Mr. Wilson has a very high regard 
for the former food administrator and 
would not be much disposed to throw 
stones if Hoover decided to make the run. 

Mr. Hoover would be seriously counted 
as a Republican possibility for the presi- 
dential nomination if it were not for the 
fact that in the last congressional elec- 
tions he issued under administration 
pressure a public appeal for the election 
of a Democratic Congress. This has 
labeled him a Democrat in the public 
eye, though it is understood a good many 
of his sympathies lie with the Republican 
party. 

It is pointed out that, should there be 
a serious split in either of the two great 
political parties which would make pos- 
sible the launching of a third party, Mr. 
Hoover would make an admirable in- 
dependent candidate. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Indiana Tax Suit 

InpIANavouis, Inp., Jan. 3.—The Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co., an Illinois 
corporation, has filed suit before the su- 
perior court judges of Marion County, 
demanding $1,200 from the state of In- 
diana for payment of taxes to which the 
company asserts the state was not en- 
titled. The judges are to sit as a court 
of claims. 

The plaintiff, which deals in fire insur- 
ance, alleges that it has paid all the fees 
and taxes required by the state tax law, 
and, in addition, it is asserted, the state 
demanded that the company pay taxes on 
premiums received by the company on 
policies which were returned to the pol- 
icy-holders and on policies which were 
canceled through failure of the policy- 
holders to pay the premiums. 

The company paid the tax from 1912 
to 1916, a total sum of $764.86, under 
protest, it says. It contends that the 
state’s claim to this tax was not author- 
ized by law, and it asks that the money 
be refunded, with interest. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Flour Consumption Increases 

The following figures, compiled by the 
London Times, are of special interest as 
indicating the marked increase in the 
flour consumption ot the United King- 
dom, despite a slight decrease in the pop- 
ulation, and a material decrease in the 
consumption of beef, mutton, butter, 
cheese, eggs and fish. The table gives the 
average monthly consumption within the 
United Kingdom of certain foodstuffs 
for the period 1909-1913, based on a total 
population of 45,200,000. In November, 
1918, the estimates are based on a civilian 
population of only 43,000,000. For the 
April-June period of 1919 the data are 
based on a civilian population of 45,000,- 
000, or 200,000 less than the figures for 
1909-1913. 
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WROUP. 2. o0e0 cnksaee 877,000 420,000 *438,000 
Beef and mutton .. 133,000 84,000 100,000 
} PPP ere 0,000 42,000 40,000 
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Margarine ........ 10,000 18,000 21,000 
SE sb votive dsvetse 23,000 17,000 19,000 
OR Sc ccctescacwes 11,000 12,000 14,000 
Fish (fresh) ...... 66,000 46,000 54,000 
Fish (canned) .... 3,000 6,000 6,000 


*This average monthly consumption of 
flour is equivalent to a yearly consumption 
of 67,816,000 bbis, 








NO BUYING LAST WEEK 


Congested Condition of Storage Facilities for 
Package Goods at Seaboard Actuates Grain 
Corporation Purchasing Department 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The United 
States Grain Corporation made no pur- 
chases of flour this week. The congested 
condition of storage facilities for package 
goods at seaboard points and enormous 
stocks on hand continue to make pur- 
chases inadvisable at this time, according 
to the Corporation officials. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
* * 


Torevo, Ouro, Jan. 3.—The range of 
offers to the Grain Corporation this week 
has not been published, but one organi- 
zation representing many mills offered 
only about 75,000 bbls altogether, at a 
range of $10.85@12. Some millers are no 
longer making offers, as they have no 
hope that purchases will be made at 
prices at which they can sell. It would 
appear as if the supply of flour was 
drying up on the basis of previous prices, 
and as if the Grain Corporation would 
have to pay more for its flour if it is to 
secure any considerable amount of it. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 
* * 

Cuicaeo, I1t., Jan. 3.—Members of the 
Millers’ Export Association in this zone 
did not offer a quotation to the Grain 
Corporation when bids were due on Tues- 
day. They feel, as do others in various 
parts of the country, that it is useless to 
continue offering flour, as would be abso- 
lutely necessary, on a basis much higher 
than the Corporation would pay. A num- 
ber of millers are discontinuing their pat- 
ents, as they are obliged to quote flour 
at least $1.50 bbl over the figures at 
which the Corporation is offering to retail 
flour. 





C. H. CHatren. 


Pacific Coast Purchases 

Saw Francisco, Cau., Jan. 3.—The San 
Francisco office of the United States 
Grain Corporation has accepted offers 
for about 100,000 bbls flour for January 
delivery, at $9.50 f.a.s., and $9.75 f.o.b. 
track. This amount is much smaller than 
usual, as the maximum price is too low 


for many millers. 
R. C. Mason. 





Conference of Bankers 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has called a confer- 
ence of bankers from all sections of the 
country to meet here Tuesday to discuss 
the financial situation. The principal sub- 
ject-matter to be discussed will be in- 
terest rates on bank balances. It is 
probable that the conference will also 
devote some time to the discussion of 
ways and means to further deflate bank 
credits. 

During the past year, according to the 
Reserve Board, large banks all over the 
country indulged in sharp practices in 
competition for bank balances.  In- 
creased interest rates were offered, some 
New York banks bidding as high as 3 
per cent for balances of other banks pay- 
able on demand, and the rates offered for 
time deposits were higher. This led to 
reprisals on the part of interior banks, 
and the consequent bidding up of interest 
rates on bank balances has at times se- 
riously threatened the financial operations 
of the government. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





Rail Legislation Dilatory 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 3.—Progress 
in the conference committee which is try- 
ing to bring the Senate and House rail- 
road legislation into agreement has been 
slow during the holiday recess of Con- 
gress. The committee yesterday decided 
to accept the language of the Senate bill 
in the matter of rate-making, which clear- 
jy makes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the supreme rate-making body. 

No attempt has yet been made to iron 
out the differences between the Senate 
and House with regard to the labor 
phases of the legislation. It is under- 
stood that the Senate conferees will even- 
tually recede, however, on the provision 
which makes railroad strikes a penal of- 
fense. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
committee which drafted the Senate bill, 
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stated today that if the committee 

reached an agreement by the end of Jan- 

uary he would be eminently satisfied. 
Joun J, Marginan. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Kansas to Pioneer in Prohibition of Strikes 
by Establishing Industrial Relations 
Court for Labor Disputes 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 3.—As a re- 
sult of experience in the recent coal min- 
ers’ strike and the activities of Governer 
Henry H. Allen in taking over and op- 
erating the state’s mines under receiver- 
ship proceedings and state control, a bill 
is to be introduced in the present session 
of the Kansas legislature, under the 
terms of which a state industrial rela- 
tions court will be given full authority to 
adjudicate all labor questions in the 
state. 

Under the terms of the bill, which is 
certain to be passed in substantially the 
original form, all questions relating to 
wages, hours of labor and working condi- 
tions in industries connected with manu- 
facture and distribution of the neces- 
saries of life, such. as food, fuel and 
clothing, must be submitted to the new 
court, which is given full power and 
authority to settle them and to enforce 
its orders on both employer and em- 
ployee. Its effect is to make the public 
the first party at interest in labor dis- 
putes, and to take the recurring quarrels 
between capital and labor out of the 
hands of the disputants and adjudicate 
them in the interest of the public. 

Under the law, the industrial relations 
court is. empowered, on complaint of 
either party or on its own initiative, to 
take up any labor dispute and, after full 
hearing and examination of facts, issue 
its order in settlement. If, in the mean- 
time, production shall have been stopped, 
the enterprise affected can be taken over 
by the court, and administered and op- 
erated under, control of and in the name 
of the state. 

Normal penalties for violation of the 
law are a fine of $500 and a maximum 
jail term of one year, but in the case of 
officers of labor unions or officers of com- 
panies violating the law, heavier penalty 
is provided in the following clause: 

“Any officer of any corporation en- 
gaged in any of the industries named in 
the act, or any officer of any labor union 
or association of persons engaged as 
workers in any such industry, or any em- 
ployer of labor coming within provisions 
of the act, who shall wilfully violate any 
of the provisions, shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, 
or by imprisonment in the state peniten- 
tiary at hard labor for a term not to ex- 
ceed five years.” 

The people of Kansas and their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature are deter- 
mined not to permit recurrence of inci- 
dents such as the recent coal strike, and, 
under the leadership of Governor Allen, 
positive action is certain to be taken. 
The scheme of the industrial relations 
court, with compulsory power and full 
authority, is a new one in the capital- 
labor controversy, and developments will 
be watched with interest. 

R. E. Sreruine. 








Sugar Profiteering Charged 


Ocven, Uran, Jan. 3.—Officers of the 
People’s Sugar Co., with general offices 
in Salt Lake City and plant at Moroni, 
Utah, were served with warrants this 
week on charges of profiteering. The 
charges were filed in the United States 
district court at Salt Lake City, it being 
alleged that the company’s officers vio- 
lated the Lever act by selling sugar dur- 
ing December at a price in excess of the 
maximum fixed by the government. 

Those arraigned Friday before Com- 
missioner Van Pelt were George E. 
Browning, president, N. G. Stringham, 
secretary, and Richard Stringham, di- 
rector. John Stringham, vice-president, 
was too ill to be present in court. 

The allegation is that sales were made 
in various eastern cities, including Min- 
neapolis and Chicago, at $20 per 100 
lbs. The company’s officers acknowledge 
these sales, but declare that it is not a 
violation of the law, as that price has 
been set for other sugar. They also de- 


clare that the company could not manu- 
facture sugar at a lower price without 
loss. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MR. HUSBAND IN LONDON 


Secretary of Millers’ National Federation 
Welcomed by Trade—Addresses Special 
Session of Flour Association 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 6.—(Special Cable- 
gram)—A special session of the London 
Flour Trade Association was held Friday 
to meet A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, who is on 
a tour of Europe in the interest of the 
members of his organization. 

Mr. Husband, in an address to the 
London organization, explained the pres- 
ent American milling situation and the 
purpose and plans of the Millers’ Export 
Association. 

In subsequent discussion, importers in- 
timated their desire ultimately to return 
to through bill of lading and pre-war 
conditions generally, passing a resolution 
to this effect. 

The question of a fair differential 
freight for wheat and flour, and the ne- 
cessity for improving methods of han- 
dling flour, were also discussed. 

A hearty welcome was given to Mr. 
Husband by the London trade. He has 
now gone to Scotland. 

L. F. Brorxman, 








SIOUX CITY MILL TRANSFER 


New Prague, Minn., Company Makes Ar- 
rangements for Purchase of Mystic 
Milling Co.’s 800-bbl Mill 


Negotiations are under way looking 
toward the transfer of the Mystic Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant at Sioux City, Iowa, to 
the International Milling Co., of New 
Prague, Minn. It is understood that the 
two companies have arrived at an agree- 
ment, that the details are now being per- 
fected, and that the transfer of the prop- 
erty will be made within the next week. 

The Mystic Milling Co.’s flour mill is 
at Leeds, a suburb of Sioux City. The 
mill has a capacity of 800 bbls daily, and 
in connection therewith is a concrete ele- 
vator storage of about 450,000 bus ca- 
pacity. The company also operates a 
corn mill in Sioux City with a capacity 
of 3,500 bus of corn per day. This also 
is included in the sale. 





Utah Fertilizer Project 

Ocven, Utan, Jan. 3.—Indicating de- 
velopment of one of the greatest fer- 
tilizer projects of the United States, the 
Utah Salduro Co. has made application 
for land patents to 30,657 acres in the 
Great Salt Lake desert and paid $76,- 
645 to the government at the federal land 
office. The company has erected an im- 
mense potash plant, declared to be the 
largest in the world, at Salduro, Utah, at 
a cost of $1,750,000. It is now produc- 
ing 15 tons of potash a day, and in the 
summer will produce 50 tons daily. 
Large drainage ditch systems have been 
built to conduct the salt brine, under- 
lying the desert, to the plant. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Millers to Meet Wheat Board 

Toronto, Onv., Jan. 6.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—The Canadian Millers’ Commit- 
tee will meet with the Wheat Board at 
Winnipeg next Monday to deal with the 
general situation created by opening the 
United States market. 

Since the rise in spring wheat flour 
prices, Ontario winters have met with 
heavy demand. Their relative cheapness 
is the cause. At $4 bbl under springs, 
bakers are willing to use this flour. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Western Canada—Grain Crops 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association esti- 
mates of total grain crops in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta,. in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Flaxs’d 
1) Fee 168,892 242,575 $7,145 7,000 
BDIB. veces 159,918 211,885 36,177 5.200 
1917...... 205,620 217,377 32,480 5,520 
1916..7... 160,015 282,987 42,630 6,430 
DOES so cscs 307,230 389,000 39,202 2,250 
BORGES cose 140,031 162,460 22,690 4,000 
1918...... 181,900 224,270 34,000 14,093 
1912...... 176,860 220,327 31,449 22,000 
1911...... 177,100 190,000 33,000 8,000 
1910...... 113,260 128,600 19,400 3,600 
1909...... 119,750 166,800 30,240 3,800 
1908...... 95,280 90,200 20,800 2,600 
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WEATHER AND THE CROPS 


Condition of Wheat Plant in Southwest 
Shows No Change—Snowfall Not Sufficient 
te Give Complete Protection 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—The weather 
the fore part of the week was rather 
mild. At the close it turned considerably 
colder, and there was a light snowfall, 
but not sufficient to protect the growing 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois from a severe frost. The condition 
of the wheat plant has shown no ma- 
terial change. A good snow blanket 
would be very welcome in all sections. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Does not look well; 
ground bare; temperature 13 above...No 
change...Continued cold weather; fields 
bare, but no damage done so far...No 
improvement. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Il, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Pever Deruien. 
* * 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 3—Below zero 
weather prevailed in Indiana the latter 
part of this week. Last week and in the 
first three days of this week there were 
only light and scattered snow flurries, 
but a fairly heavy snow fell Friday and 
Saturday. 

As a result, wheat and rye in the 
fields are fairly well protected for the 
present, although some sections report the 
need of a deeper covering for the plants. 
There has been about an average amount 
of sunshine over the period. Little husk- 
ing of corn remains to be done. 

Evwarp H. Zrecner. 
x * 

Totevo, Onto, Jan. 3.—Colder weather, 
near zero, has at last arrived. While 
there have been flurries of snow, they 
have not been sufficient to afford ade- 
quate protection to the wheatfields. It 
is the time of the year when it is im- 
possible to predicate anything definite in 
regard to the condition of wheat, but of 
course its exposed condition is not so fa- 
vorable as when covered with snow. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 
* * 

Great Fars, Mont., Jan. 3.—The Box 
Elder Sheep Co. has three tractor outfits 
seeding wheat on its holdings southeast of 
this city, and it has been busy ever since 
a few days before Christmas. The land 
works up in fine condition, and the seed 
bed is well pulverized. There are numer- 
ous farms in this territory where seeding 
of wheat has been in progress for several 
days, and others are planning to start 
soon. Former United States Senator 
Paris Gibson has two outfits going on his 
farm east of the city, where he will seed 
more than 1,200 acres. 

Joun A. Curry. 
* *” 
Weather Bureau’s Survey 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 3.—The 
Weather Bureau’s report of Dec. 31 says 
that, as a result of the mild weather in 
the western portion of the principal win- 
ter wheat belt and in the Northwest, the 
snow covering either disappeared or was 
greatly reduced during the week just 
closed. The snow melted gradually, how- 
ever, which, in the absence of hard frozen 
ground, allowed the soil to absorb the re- 
sulting water in most places. 

There was some alternate freezing and 
thawing in portions of the Ohio valley 
which unfavorably affected winter grains, 
while wheat needs more sunshine in the 
extreme lower great plains. 

Winter grains are growing well in most 
sections of the South, except that more 
moisture is needed in some south Atlan 
tic Coast districts. 

Good protection by snow cover con 
tinues in most sections of the northeast 
ern part of the country, and winter 
grains made good advance in the nortl 
Pacific Coast states, where the soil wa 
benefited by rain or melting snow. 

Wheat is reported as doing well in 
Kansas, except in limited areas, and is 
in fair condition in Missouri. It is in 
only fair condition in southern Illinois, 
but otherwise is satisfactory in that 
state, except for fly. Some injury re- 
sulted.to winter oats by frost in portions 
of the east. Gulf area. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 
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Daily advances were a feature of the 
flour market last week. At the close 
today, mill quotations are $1 bbl higher 
than last Tuesday. Activity in cash 
wheat caused the strength. Receipts are 
moderately heavy, but are still inade- 
quate to fill buying orders. Upwards of 
100 cars of wheat arrived Monday of 
this week, but all were absorbed long 
before the close of the trading session 
at the higher premiums prevailing. 

The day-to-day strength aroused flour 
buyers from their lethargy and forced 
them into the market. The result was a 
very satisfactory volume of business for 
the week. All classes of buyers were in 
the market, and the bookings were most- 
ly for 60-day shipment. Monday and 
today, inquiry was light. Buyers have 
apparently satisfied their near-by needs, 
and have settled down again to await 
developments. 

Shipping directions are spotted. Some 
mills could use more than they are get- 
ting, while with others the difficulty is to 
get boxecars. Although the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has ordered 250 empties in- 
to the Minneapolis terminal daily, no ap- 
preciable improvement in the car situa- 
tion is as yet noticeable. The flour out- 
put at Minneapolis is comparatively 
heavy, but it would undoubtedly increase 
if empties were obtainable. 

First clear flour is still in very light 
demand, and stocks in mill hands are 
steadily increasing. As for second clears, 
they are unsalable as flour. It is under- 
stood that second clear in 100’s is being 
freely peddled around by feed jobbers 
at 50ce@$1.50 ton under red dog, or $55 
(56 ton, Minneapolis. If the necessary 
warehouse space was available, jobbers 
would undoubtedly store this grade 
igainst a possible advance later. 

Top family patents are now quoted by 
mills at $14.75@15.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $14.50@14.80, bakers patent $14.10@ 
14.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear 
$10.30, first clear $9.25@9.50, second clear 
$6@6.50, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Mills apparently are satisfied with the 
millfeed situation. They have a fair vol- 
ume of orders on books, are doing a nice 
mixed-car business right along and, con- 
equently, are holding prices firm. Job- 
bers, on the other hand, report inquiry 
light, and are disposed to shade prices 
in order to effect sales. Reselling is go- 
ing on at round $1 ton under mill quo- 
tations, 

Not much interest is being evinced by 
eastern buyers, although the impression 
prevails that bran prices will hold. 
Stocks of wheat feeds in the East are 
epresented to be light, as dealers have 
loaded up with mixed dairy feeds of va- 
rious kinds instead. Those who have re- 
cently visited the eastern junction points 
say that the quantity of wheat feeds in 
tore for distribution later on is much 
below normal. 

The weakest item on the list at present 
is red dog. Jobbers are quoting this at 
S2@4 ton under mill prices. There are 
till frequent offerings of feed on track. 
These have to be disposed of at distress 
prices and, naturally, affect the market, 
although they do not reflect the true 
state of affairs. Track offerings are ex- 
pected to increase if output remains 
heavy. 

Mills quote bran at $43 ton, standard 
middlings $44.50@45, flour middlings $54 
(054.50, red dog $60@61, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. Jobbers, on the other 


hand, quote prompt shipment bran at 
$41@42, standard middlings $42@43, 
flour middlings $50@52, and red dog 


$56@59. For February 
ton over this is asked. 


shipment, 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SEES WEG vb cccolevctceres 432,030 79 
Sie WE 6 cece akvetsesse 335,280 61 
WO DS . 6 66 ctw es savacedes 309,270 59 
TWO YOGI GHO .cccscvccecs 371,195 72 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 






Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
Ce ere 49 327,870 173,255 52 
tk eer 49 327,870 179,040 54 
BORST sbi 58s 62 411,060 179,310 43 


*Week ended Jan. 3. tWeek ended Dec, 27. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 221%, were in operation Jan. 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’ 8 = 

National Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern pret Namen Milling Co., A, 
C, D and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), A 
South, B, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 3, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
.2,256 1,789 1,674 1,537 3,018 
279 2,292 





Minneapolis 
Duluth ....ec00% 


Totals ........2,296 4,480°1,944 1,816 5,310 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in. Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 3, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 





Minneapolis .. 60,053 68,227 46,104 657,617 
Dwleth ...0< 0k. 9,790 78,645 15,995 20,197 
Totals ...... 69,843 146,872 62,099 77,814 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 3, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis 8,516 22,688 500 19,721 13,451 
Duluth..... 2,494 17,315 932 6,413 10,871 


11,0 010 40,003 








Totals . 1,432 26,134 24,322 


YEARLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Figures compiled by The Northwest- 
ern Miller from reports received from 
mills show that the flour output of Min- 
neapolis for the calendar year 1919 was 
17,500,890 bbls, against 14,413,830 in 1918, 
17,610,845 in 1917, and 18,541,650 in 1916. 

Export flour shipments for 1919 were 
875,885 bbls, compared with 1,334,260 in 
1918, 1,085,590 in 1917, and 1,410,970 in 
1916. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis have 
hit new high levels. Demand was very 
active for all grades. Local and outside 
mills were keen buyers of the top grades. 
Offerings of choice wheat were light. 
Lower grades also were strong, and sold 
more readily. Mills took fair quantities, 
and elevators were better buyers of thin 
wheat for mixing purposes, Offerings of 
wheat, while not heavy, were larger than 
a year ago. For the past six days 1,442 
cars were received in this market, against 
1,197 a year ago. Today No. 1 dark sold 
around $3.30@3.50 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$3.15@3.30. 


The winter wheat situation was the 
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same as spring. Prices advanced daily, 
and Kansas No. 2 hard sold for the first 
in this market at $3 bu. Demand for 
all grades was good, buyers taking both 
hard and red winter varieties. Kansas 
No. 2 hard was quoted at $2.75@3 bu; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.70@2.73. 

An offer of Argentine wheat was re- 
ceived by a local firm last week, to load 
in sailing vessel, in January, at $2.514%, 
bu, New York, wheat to weigh 60 lbs. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There was a better tone to the coarse 
grain market the past week. Colder 
weather, light receipts and continued ex- 
port buying of rye and oats were factors. 
Rye was the strongest, and shows a gain 
of about 6c bu for the week. Several 
big lots of rye were sold for export. 
Mills and elevators also were in the mar- 
ket. No. 2 closed yesterday at $1.79% 

1.80% bu. 

Corn was easier early, due mainly to 
weaker outside markets. Later, it gained 
in strength on account of colder weather 
and rise in hog prices. The expected 
large deliveries on December contracts 
did not materialize; only a few hundred 
thousand bushels were delivered. Some 
demand is noted from the West and 

Northwest. Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, 
$1 42@1.44 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.36@1.38. 

Oats were eorhe due mainly to re- 
ported large export sales at seaboard. 
Some oats were worked here for export. 
Local demand was good, and offerings 
were disposed of daily. Closing prices: 
No. 3 white, 815, @835c bu; No. 4 white, 
79% @815,e. 

Barley was fairly active. Buying was 
not brisk, but sufficient to absorb daily 


offerings. Some shipping demand from 
the East. Market strong most of the 
week. The Supreme Court decision on 


the validity of the prohibition act had a 
depressing effect, but later advices of ex- 


port sales stimulated market again. 
Closing range, $1.25@1.56 bu. 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Flaxseed was much stronger and more 
active last week. Offerings were light, 
and met with a good clean-up. An oc- 


casional car of Canadian seed was of- 
fered. Mills are using large quantities 
of Argentine seed. No. 1 flaxseed is 
quoted around $4.77@4.82 bu. 

The feature of the oil-meal market was 
the low price asked by eastern mills. 
According to reports, they are asking 
$77 ton, Buffalo, for January shipment, 
$76.50 for February shipment, and $75 
for March. These prices have no doubt 
influenced western buyers to some ex- 
tent, as the demand has fallen off con- 
siderably. Western jobbers are really 
not in a position to take new supplies, 
as they have all they can care for. Mills 
here, however, are in a strong position, 
being well sold ahead, and hold prices 
firm. For prompt shipment they ask $82 
@82.50 ton, Minneapolis, and for future 
shipment $78. The car situation is .a lit- 
tle improved, but still is far from nor- 
mal. Shipping directions are good, and 
mills are having no trouble in that re- 
spect. Mills are running light, due to car 
situation and light offerings of seed. 

The export situation is dead. No re- 
ports of new business. While mills re- 
ceived a few inquiries from Holland and 
France, no sales resulted. A nominal 
quotation would be around $77@78 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

THE CARTER DISK SEPARATOR 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, manufacturers of the new Car- 
ter disk separator, report sales of 
disk separators to the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and to the Cap- 
ital City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul. 

A special feature of the Carter disk 
separator is the fact that no air suc- 
tion is necessary in order to get a per- 
fect separation of wheat from other ma- 
terial. Provision, however, is made on 
the separator so that it can be connected 
to air suction of the mill or elevator in 
order to float off whatever dust is in the 
grain. 


A BIG EQUIPMENT ORDER 


L. S. Meeker, of Minneapolis, the 
northwestern representative of the Rich- 
mond Mfg. Co., reports the following sale 
of machinery to the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co., to be installed in the Sperry Flour 
Co.’s new mill at Ogden, Utah: five No. 


- 23, four No. 35, two No. 45, one No. 46, 


49 


one No. 22, Niagara dust collectors; two 
No. 3 McDaniel angle screen separators, 
three No. 7 Niagara upright scourers, 
three floor jacks for same, two No, 7 u 
right bran dusters, and two floor leuk 
for same. 


SEED WHEAT CAMPAIGN 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association is being held in Minneapolis 
today. Franklin Edwards, manager of 
the Marshall ( Minn.) Milling Co., chair- 
man, is presiding. 

The association has had prepared a 
series of attractive advertisements to be 
used in country newspapers telling the 
farmers how to handle their seed wheat 
and the best manner in which to prepare 
the soil for planting. 

The preliminary survey shows that 
there is a scarcity of good seed wheat in 
southeastern Minnesota and northern and 
northeastern South Dakota. At a good 
many points in North Dakota, seed will 
have to be imported also. Throughout 
much of the spring wheat belt, however, 
the situation is better than was expected. 
If the farmers can be induced to clean 
and fan their wheat, it is believed that 
there will be enough seed to go around 
next spring. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The mill at Sharon, N. D., is idle. 

This department has a call for a super- 
intendent for a 5,000-bbl northwestern 
mill. 

J. M. Brush, a former grain man of 
Minneapolis, died last week in Phila- 
delphia. 

Screenings are getting scarcer. De- 
mand is good, and some grades are $1@2 
ton higher. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
sending to its customers a very useful 
paper clip. 

E. A. Warner, feed jobber, Minneapo- 
lis, has moved his office to 802 Metropoli- 
tan Life Building. 

D. A. Tennant, of the Fergus Flour 
Mills Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., plans to 
leave Dec. 12 for California. 

Charles F. Deaver, secretary and treas- 
urer of F. H. Peavey & Co., grain, Min- 
neapolis, leaves Jan. 7 for California. 

Mill oats are advancing in sympathy 
with coarse grains, and are now quoted at 
70@i5e bu, in bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Hans Sorenson, a farmer at Crosby, 
N. D., has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

R. L. Groff, sales-manager of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
making a trip through the eastern flour 
markets. 

According to the customs department 
at St. Paul, 8 to 10 carloads of seed 
wheat from Canada are arriving in the 
Twin Cities weekly. 

A Minneapolis grain firm a few days 
ago Offered a round lot of rye in New 
York state at 35c bu less than rye is 
selling at in this market. 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, flour 
buyer for the Federal System of Bak- 
eries, was called to New York, Jan. 4, by 
the illness of his mother. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., grain, 
Minneapolis, has renewed its charter for 
another 30-year term. The company has 
a capital stock of $1,500,000. 

F. L. Carr, Michigan representative of 
the St. Paul Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, visited over the holidays 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

R. E. Close, formerly salesman for 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is now work- 
ing the city trade for the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. at Minneapolis. 

Howard W. Commons, vice-president 
of the Columbia Elevator Co., left last 
week for New York, expecting to sail 
Jan. 7 for a two months’ trip to South 
America. 

The elevator of F. H. Van Gordon & 
Son at Alma Center, Wis., has burned. 
The house had a capacity of 30,000 bus, 
contained a lot of grain, and the loss 
is reported at about $50,000. 

The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
announces the organization of the Min- 
nesota cereal and baking technologists, 

(Continued on page 69.) 
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THE OUTLOOK 


This week’s trade developments gave 
cause for particular satisfaction to mill- 
ers of the Southwest. Not only did buy- 
ing hold up well right into the holiday 
Season, but, when millers were at last 
prepared for the expected slump in de- 
mand, it failed to appear. On the con- 
trary, the year-end holidays witnessed 
fairly active buying, and the past two 
days have developed something approach- 
ing real trade activity. 

hile it is, perhaps, taking too much 
satisfaction from what may prove to be 
a purely transient phenomenon, millers 
are disposed to accept the steady buying 
through a normally dull season as an 
earnest of events in store. As a matter 
of fact, there is no reason why millers 
should not look forward to another good 
six months’ business. The wheat is here, 
one of the largest reserves ever held in 
the hard winter wheat district, and the 
only considerable supply of hard wheat 
on the continent. With the wheat back 
of them, spring wheat supplies below nor- 
mal and something like a scarcity of 
strong flours in the markets, there ap- 
pears sound reason for their faith in 
continued good demand and relatively 
high production activity. 

Added to this, or as corollary to it, 
there is the tremendous price advantage 
now held by hard winter wheat millers. 
With their flours, based on current wheat 
values, running a full dollar a barrel un- 
der springs of like grade, they possess 
every trade advantage. No one of them 
believes that, because of their high prices, 
spring flours will lose prestige in the 
market any more than do millers of this 
district expect to suffer permanent loss 
of business in years when they are at a 
price disadvantage. But the logic of this 
present situation strongly suggests pref- 
erential buying of hard winters through 
the rest of the present crop year, and, 
with wheat at hand from which to make 
the flour, the prospect of a thin six 
months is certainly less pronounced than 
at any time in many years. 

Queerly enough, or, perhaps, as a nat- 
ural development, many millers of this 
section are just now strengthening their 
sales organizations and preparing to put 
added energy into their selling activities. 
This is a most unusual situation, for 
normally all such ambition is held in re- 
serve until June or July, when the new 
wheat crop comes on. This year, however, 
there is a pronounced disposition in the 
middle of the crop year to “make it 
snappy.” 

Certainly, with sales already made in- 
suring steady operation well into Feb- 
ruary and business apparently in sight 
for weeks beyond that, the “thin” period 
will have to make speed in order to over- 
take the industry before June, when— 
with all control surrendered and a new 
crop coming to harvest—there will be a 
new deal all around. 


THE WEEK’S REVIEW 


Demand this week displayed consider- 
able improvement over that of last week. 
Trading was more brisk, and inquiry was 
better. Millers, as a whole, now look 
forward to a much better demand, be- 
lieving the holiday period has terminated. 

Shipping instructions were not quite as 
numerous as usual, but have been in suf- 
ficient quantity to prevent the larger 
mills from making many new bookings 
for quick shipment. The majority of the 
city mills remain from three weeks to a 


month behind schedule in supplying flour 
on their contracted orders. 

Mills report export inquiry excellent, 
and state quite a large amount of trad- 
ing was carried on this week with the 
West Indies and Porto Rico. 

Clears continue in ready circulation, 
and are quoted at higher figures than 
those of last week. Practically the whole 
demand came from the East. Little low- 
grade is being offered, as the majority of 
the millers are running this grade into 
their millfeed streams. 

The wheat market climbed steadily 
during the week, and apparently has not 
reached the pinnacle yet. Millers here 
generally are of the opinion that it will 
reach the $3 mark next week. 

Flour quotations are 25@35c above 
those of last week, with the following 
range of quotations in effect today: short 
patents, $13.60@14.25; standard patents, 
$12.75@13.50; straights, $12.05@12.65; 
first clears, $10@11; second clears, $8@ 
9; low-grade, $6.60@7.75. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for all millfeeds was very 
poor again this week. Bran sold at $1.85 
@1.98 per 100 Ibs, January delivery, and 
at $2@2.02 for February shipment. Sales 
generally were in small lots, with whole- 
sale jobbers taking the greater portion 
of the products. Small retailers are out 
of the market for the present. The east- 
ern, southern, and southeastern trade is 
well stocked, and few or-no sales have 
been made in those territories. Mixed 
car-lot trade continues fair. 

Brown shorts for both January and 
February delivery range $2.15@2.20. 
Gray shorts, January delivery, are quoted 
al $2.25@2.35. Millers here believe Feb- 
ruary feed will. reach higher levels than 
the January quotations. The prevalence 
of this belief is leading a number of 
them to hold bran at as high as $2.05. 

A considerable accumulation of shorts 
in the southwestern mills is noted. Every 
effort is being made to rid the ware- 
houses of this product. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 96,600 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SOM WOOK sess covcvceicves 80,000 82 
Last week ......eseseeeeee 72,200 77 
Ue TD ot apeed cde in deca 49,000 61 
TWO Years AGO .....cceeees 63,400 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 88 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 435,570 349,181 80 
Last week ....... 439,770 362,937 82 
Year ago ........ 406,470 215,746 53 
Two years ago... 290,220 237,520 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,436 bbls this week, 2,106 last week, 
14,196 a year ago and 15,920 two years 
ago. 
Of the mills reporting, 37 report do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and 14 
slow and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......se.seeees 20,714 86 
EMSt WOOK 2c cvevcceccoccss 20,272 84 
ORE GD occc ceveeseccdase 17,464 73 


NEAR RECORD FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Unofficial figures show that Kansas 
City mills, including the mill at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., made a total of 3,297,875 


bbls of flour in 1919, a total exceeded 
only by the output of 1917, when mills 
here made 3,365,200. The 1918 output 
was 2,469,777 bbls. The reduced total of 
the year just closed was due to enforced 
inactivity in the early part of the year, 
on account of the government control 
of wheat and short supplies available 
for mills here. 

The week-to-week output of the eight 
mills of Kansas City, with a daily capac- 
ity of 16,100 bbls, and the percentage 
of their activity, follows,—the third col- 
umn in the table showing the percentage 
of activity each week of a group of about 
75 mills in the Southwest outside of Kan- 
sas City terminal: 











Outside 

-~Kansas City— mills 

Pet. of Pet. of 

Bblis activity activity 

Jan 4 49,000 61 53 
i R 70 54 
68 52 

53 73 

45 59 

63 55 

57 50 

| rs 37,000 45 40 
RS Ses 30,300 37 39 
ee Pee 52,800 64 49 
SS eae 64,000 79 54 
March 22........ 64,300 79 57 
March 29........ 65,800 80 66 
ee Seo 66,300 81 69 
APPT 18... 200006 68,300 83 67 
yo a ) eer 67,300 82 69 
PB Serer 69,800 85 64 
Be Bec cocssess 69,000 84 64 
Ee BOs vas eeeves 66,500 81 61 
BEM BV i cewidesse 62,800 77 58 
BOG BE. ccccsicse 63,100 77 52 
MOF Bho es cescace 42,500 52 41 
i Ae 46,000 56 31 
SOMO 16 oc csccess 43,300 53 33 
June 21.. 32,250 39 31 
June 28... 19,270 23 28 
July 14,100 17 17 
July 19,000 23 23 
SURE. BDiccsssvves 27,300 33 31 
July 2 61,500 75 59 
Aug. 80,900 99 61 
Aug. 75,700 93 71 
Aug. -+. 82,900 101 79 
Aug. 2 -. 86,500 *91 86 
Aug. -. 83,500 89 83 
Sept. - 76,500 81 82 
Sept. 84,000 89 86 
Sept. 2 85,200 90 85 
Sept. 89,500 95 86 
oo a Prerre rere 96,900 103 90 
Oot. 12 .sccvcccee 81,800 87 88 
OOe, BB eves cece. 83,300 89 90 
Oe, BS Se icccvves 81,400 87 88 
a Serer ree 84,500 90 89 
a rere 83,500 89 91 
i Ae) Sere es 73,000 78 89 
Nov. 22.......... 88,500 89 88 
BOG e Bee batocces 76,475 81 82 
BPO Bi coscsaces 74,900 80 71 
Dee. 1B. cescecces 82,000 87 80 
Dec. 20.......... 87,000 92 87 
DOC, BF. ce sceves 72,200 77 82 


*Rated eapacity increased. 
THE BIG CAR CONTEST 

The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, challenges the big flour car recently 
loaded by the Weber Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Salina, Kansas, and mentioned in 
this department. 

The Weber car commented on con- 
tained 550 bbls, or 4,400 packages packed 
in eighth paper sacks. The Kansas com- 
pany claims the championship medal with 
two cars loaded for Huntington, W. Va., 
shipment in October and November, each 
of which contained 4,600 packages, or 
575 bbls, packed in eighth barrel paper 
sacks. 

Other contestants are awaited. 


LEE COMPANY TO INCREASE 


L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, while here today bought equipment 
to increase the capacity of his company’s 
mill to a full 2,000 bbls per day. While, 
on full run, the plant has been making 
close to that figure, the new equipment 
will enable it regularly to make that 
much flour per day without pressing. 


ATCHISON COMPANY LETS CONTRACT 


The Atchison Mills Corporation, re- 
cently organized to build a 1,200-1,500-bbl 
mill at Atchison, Kansas, this week placed 
with the Nordyke & Marmon Co., through 
its southwestern representative, S. H. 
Stolzfus, the contract for complete equip- 
ment for its plant, including not only a 
complete line of machinery for the flour 
mill, but a 1,000-bbl blending plant, all 
elevator equipment and power units. The 
latter will be in form of a 300 h-p gen- 
erator, a 100 h-p generator, and smaller 
units for operating detached parts of the 
plant. 


The new mill is to be housed in a main° 


building of concrete and steel, 36x86, sev- 
en stories high, a warehouse of the same 
ground plan dimensions, together with a 
working headhouse 36x36, and 128 feet 
high. The latter, containing about 60,000 
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bus of bin space, will be directly 
connected with the Washer elevator, of 
100,000 bus capacity, on property ab- 
sorbed by the new concern. 

A. L. Jacobson is president of the 
Atchison company, and W. S. Washer, 
long engaged in the grain business at 
Atchison, is vice-president and actively 
connected with the management. 


NOTES 


W. R. Hill, secretary and manager of 
the Mound City (Mo.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., spent part of the week here. 

John Stark, of the Federal Grain Co., 


-has filed application for a treasury mem- 


bership in the Kansas City Exchange. 

J. B. Hupp, Wichita, general manager 
of the. Kansas Flour Mills Co., spent a 
part of the year-end vacation season 
here. 

Edward W. Kidder, assistant sales- 
manager of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., visited Kansas City this 
week. 

John Ismert, manager of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, is 
spending a few days in the home office 
this week. 

Sales of wheat for export at Gulf 
ports since the removal of export re- 
strictions this week reached a reported 
total of 900,000 bus. 


J. Donald Moffatt, son of E. O. Mof- 
fatt, long engaged in the grain trade 
here, this week purchased a membership 
in the Board of Trade. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
and his family spent the latter part of 
the week in Kansas City. 

Major C. H. Searing, president of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., re- 
turned home this week after a month’s 
sojourn at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Raymond Kilthau, New England rep- 
resentative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, visited the offices of his 
company in Kansas City this week. 

C. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour and feed brokers, Cincinnati, is 
spending a fortnight visiting his com- 
pany’s southwestern mill connections. 

H. C. Green, Illinois representative of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was 
here today on his way to his home at 
Springfield, after a visit to Omaha head- 
quarters. 

W. G. Davidson, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., is in the home office this 
week, and Gordon B. Wood, the Iowa 
representative of the company, returned 
to his territory after spending the holi- 
days here. 

W. D. Holloway, of W. D. Holloway 
& Co., brokers, Monroeville, Ohio, spent 
the week visiting his mill connections in 
Kansas. Mr. Holloway says he has had 
a splendid run on hard winter flours this 
year, and confidently expects the busi- 
ness to keep up through the late winter 
and spring months, 

C. C. Coventry, until recently associat- 
ed with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, as southern Illinois repre- 
sentative, was here today, following a 
visit in interior Kansas. Mr. Coventry 
has engaged in brokerage, with head- 
quarters at Olney, Ill. He will handle 
a spring and Kansas flour account, and 
feedingstuffs, on commission basis. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, who 
spent a day here this week, says that in 
all of his milling experience he never 
before saw demand for flour so keen 
right into the holiday season. Whilk 
trade is not so active as earlier in the 
year, his company finds constant dif 
ficulty in caring for proffered business 
and has its run booked into February. 

Harry J. Kaull, of the Kaull Milling 
Co., Kansas City, this week purchased : 
treasury membership in the Board 0: 
Trade for $15,000. Three other treasury 
memberships have been sold in the pas 
few days, making a total of 11 to be is- 
sued directly by the board. The rush t 
buy memberships at the $15,000 pric 
was brought about by fear that the rul 
advancing thé price to $20,000 would b 
adopted: There is, however, intense op- 
position to the price advance by many 
members of the board, on the argument 
that its adoption will tend to restrict the 
development of the market. 
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FLOUR TRADE AND CANADIAN 
EXCHANGE 


The opening of Canadian and United 
States markets to freer trade in wheat 
and flour is expected to have an impor- 
tant influence on rates of exchange be- 
tween the two countries. At present Ca- 
nadian funds are at a discount in the 
United States of from eight to ten per 
cent. If any considerable quantity of 
Canadian wheat or flour should be sold 
to the United States in the near future, 
this will help materially in restoring an 
even balance. In the meantime the pre- 
mium which Canadian banks are paying 
for American paper will add that much 
to the proceeds of Canadian sales. 

On the other hand, this premium will 
operate to the disadvantage of United 
States shippers who may desire to do 
business in Canada. It is not probable 
that much, if any, United States wheat 
will find its way into Canada, but it may 
be that some American flour mills are 
in a position to ship flour to certain parts 
of Canada where there is local scarcity. 
Geographical proximity may in some 
cases have this effect, notably on the Pa- 
cific Coast, where, at present, Canadian 
biscuit factories are obliged to bring their 
soft wheat flour all the way from Ontario, 
in spite of the fact that the kind of 
flour they use is to be had from quite 
near-by points on the other side of the 
international boundary. In these cases the 
discount on Canadian funds in the United 
States will amount in effect to a duty 
of eight to ten per cent ad valorem 
igainst United States flour, or consid- 
erably more than the old rate of duty, 
which was sixty cents a barrel. 

In considering the possibilities of the 
Canadian market for flour, United States 
mills should not overlook the foregoing 
factors. 


ONTARIO WHEAT PRICES 


The news that Canadian spring wheat 
prices were advanced 50c bu on Monday. 
morning, and that Ontario winter wheat 
would remain at old prices, was naturally 
. cause of much disappointment in this 
province. Ontario is to pay more for its 
bread, and will receive no corresponding 
increase in its own revenue from the pro- 
luction of wheat. Already, protests have 
been made. 

Undoubtedly this is an anomaly, but it 
annot be helped. The Canadian Wheat 
Board is powerless to alter the conditions 
which made its decision necessary. There 
is only a very limited demand in Canada 
for soft winter wheat flour, even at its 
present relatively low price, and no de- 
mand at all outside, while there is an 
unlimited demand for hard spring wheat 
flour at home and abroad at the higher 
price and better. 

In the judgment of those who know 
he trade, the Wheat Board showed wis- 
lom in leaving winter wheat and its prod- 
ucts where they are. The crop was sell- 
ing very slowly, and there was much 
grumbling from farmers at the inability 
f millers and grain men to relieve them 
f their holdings of wheat. At the new 
pread in prices, winter wheat flour will 
e used freely for blending in bread and 
other bakery products, with the result 
‘hat the remainder of the crop will find 
its way into consumption in a very little 
while. 

No doubt the Wheat Board would 
gladly advance the price of Ontario wheat 
if it could. The full amount of any such 





advance would go to swell the participa- 
tion fund which the board is building up 


’ for division among Canadian farmers at 


the end of the current crop year. As 
matters stand, Ontario farmers will get 
a full share of the money so disbursed, 
without having contributed very much 
toward the same. No one blames the 
Ontario farmer for the fact that his 
wheat is not wanted at these high prices, 
but, on his part, he must recognize the 
logic of the situation and be thankful for 
his share of the participation fund when 
he gets it. 

Ontario farmers had been complaining 
for some time that there was no demand 
for their soft winter wheat. An advance 
in prices now would kill what little move- 
ment of flour the millers have been able 
to command. Accordingly, the standard 
price for this flour remains at $10.10 bbl, 
in new jute bags, Toronto. At this 
spread below springs it may be expected 
that the surplus of winters remaining to 
be marketed will readily find its way into 
the hands of buyers. 

Pending the opening of United States 
markets to the sale of Canadian flour, 
which will be accomplished through agen- 
cies set up or selected by the Wheat 
Board, there is nothing doing in the way 
of export sales of Canadian flour. No 
quotations are available. 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts remain at old prices. 
Demand is keen, and output of mills 
closely sold. Bran is selling at $45 ton, 
in mixed cars with flour, delivered On- 
tario points; shorts, $52. 


WHEAT 


The rise in Canadian spring wheat 
prices on Monday morning was quite 
expected by the trade. It is a result of 
the removal of the United States em- 
bargo on Dec. 15. These new prices do 
not alter the amount being advanced by 
the government to the western farmers 
for their wheat. This remains at $2.15 
bu, basis in store, Fort William. Nor 
does the advance mean the same thing to 
the milling industry as it would under 
open trading. The miller pays another 
50c bu for his wheat, and gets it back in 
the form of an advance in official flour 
prices. His margin for milling and 
profit remains the same, provided he is 
getting his barrel of flour out of 41% bus 
of wheat. Manitoba wheat at Lake 
Huron ports is now worth over $2.90 bu. 

Ontario winter wheat did not advance 
with spring wheat. The standard price 
for this grain is $2.33 bu for No. 1 red 
or white winter or spring, in store, Mont- 
real. After the regular reductions for 
freight and board funds have been made, 
this brings the farmer about $2 bu for 
wagonloads. 

OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is quiet. No export trade is doing. Rolled 
oats, $4.85@5 in 98-lb bags in car lots, 
and $5@5.10 in less than car lots. 

Reground oat hulls are selling at $30 
ton. 

COARSE GRAINS 


There is a good demand in Ontario for 
all kinds of feeding grains, including 
American corn. No. 3 white Ontario oats, 
95@98c bu, track, country points; barley, 
$1.65@1.70; buckwheat, $1.32@1.35; rye, 
$1.65@1.70; peas, $2.75; No. 3 yellow 
corn, $1.67,—track, Toronto. 


NOTES 
. W. C. Omand, flour broker, Toronto, 
went to New York Thursday night. 


M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, spent 
Friday in Montreal. 


Blended flours should recover their 





popularity in Canada, now that winters 
may be had at $3.05 bbl less than springs. 

James Stewart, chairman Canadian 
Wheat Board, Winnipeg, is in the East. 
He was expected in Montreal late in the 
week, 

The 100-bbl mill and storehouses of 
Campbell & McNab, Douglas, Ont., 
burned Dec. 30. The grain elevator was 
saved. 

Dealers in flour at country points in 
Ontario put up their prices promptly on 
receipt of the news that mill price had 
risen $2.25 bbl. The retail price of the 
25-lb bag is now $1.80, as against $1.55 
before the rise. 


Under regulations now in effect, mill- 
ers are obliged to give the Wheat Board 
a sworn statement of stocks of wheat and 
flour on hand when the recent advance in 
prices took effect. On any such stock 
unsold the miller must pay the difference 
between old price and new to the Board. 


Some flour has been sold this week by 
Canadian mills at the greatly advanced 
prices announced on Monday, but the 
snap is out of the demand. Most buyers 
are well stocked and, therefore, do not 
need to worry about supplies in the mean- 
time. There are some handsome profits 
in sight for the lucky merchants and 
bakers. 


Canadian press dispatches have been 
giving publicity to some very misleading 
statements as to the quantity of Canadian 
wheat already exported from current 
crop. The figures used were obtained 
from bluebooks, but were really appli- 
cable to the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
and therefore included considerable old- 
crop wheat. No figures as to the amount 
of wheat shipped or sold from this crop 
are available. The Wheat Board is keep- 
ing this information a secret. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Jan. 3.—The advance 
in prices of wheat and flour which was 
announced by the Canadian Wheat Board 
late last Saturday has not caused any 
relaxation in the flour trade.. Millers re- 
port demand as heavy as formerly, while 
some mills find themselves short of wheat 
and unable to fill orders now on hand. 
The price of Manitoba No. 1 northern 
wheat to mills in Canada is raised from 
$2.30 to $2.80 r bu, in store, public 
terminals, Fort William or Port Arthur, 
and the maximum wholesale price of 
government standard spring wheat flour 
is increased from $10.90 to $13.15 per bbl, 
basis f.o.b. Montreal. Standard brands 
of spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb 
jute sacks, terms, cash or sight draft, 
are quoted as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $12.65 
BEGMICORG DPOIMGS 6 oc ccccccccsnccccveces 12.65 
Saskatchewan points ......-seeeeeeee 12.55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 12.90 
PESOS TEGOES 6.00 eves ces wvnsscosccons 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 30c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 50c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices: have not been changed, 
and demand continues as heavy as for- 
merly. Prices for bran and shorts, mixed 
or straight car lots, delivered points 
named, are as follows: Manitoba, bran 
$39 ton, shorts $46; Saskatchewan, bran 
$88, shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $87, shorts $44; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $38, 
shorts $45; British Columbia, Revelstoke 
territory, bran $40, shorts $47; British 


Columbia, 
shorts $48. 


coast territory, bran $41, 


WHEAT 

Milling wheat is in good demand, and 
receipts have been heavier the past two 
or three days. Approximately two-thirds 
of the wheat now being inspected is of 
milling grades. Following are the prices 
for western Canadian spring wheat, as 
fixed by the Wheat Board, basis in store, 
Fort William: No. 1 northern, $2.15 bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.12; No. 3 northern, 
$2.08; No. 4 wheat, $2.02. Fixed prices 
for special, rejected and tough grades 
range down from $2.09 to $1.81 bu, same 
basis. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Shortage of cars early in the week 
interfered with the cash market and pre- 
vented much buying, but the future mar- 
ket has been firm all week. On Friday an 
unexpected demand for all grades of cash 
oats caused futures to advance as well. 
Prices opened firm, and remained so. 
Trade in barley and rye was light, and 
the demand good. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 915,¢c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley; $1.65; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.84,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for this article continues good. 
Standard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade in Manitoba, 
are quoted at $4.35, in Saskatchewan 
$4.50, and in Alberta $4.60. Oatmeal, 
medium, standard or fine cut, in 98-lb 
bags, is quoted at 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

RYE FLOUR 


The market for this flour is good, and 
prices have increased. Today’s quota- 
tions: white, $10 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
straight grade, $9; dark, $7.50,—f.o.b. 
cars at mill. 

NOTES 


A report from Ottawa states that the 
price of bread will probably be increased 
about 15 per cent as a result of the in- 
creased price of flour. 

Reports from southern Saskatchewan 
state that cattle in that part of the coun- 
try are so weak from lack of feed that 
they easily succumb to very small storms. 
Many horses have also been lost. Unable 
to weather the storms, they lie down and 
are eifher frozen to death or buried in 
the snow. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 
MonTreEAt, Que., Jan. 3.—The event of 
the week was the advance in prices of 
standard spring wheat flour from $10.90 
to $13.15 bbl, in jute, f.o.b. Montreal. 
This action has curtailed demand, but 
millers are busy filling orders on hand. 


Sales of a few odd cars were made at 
new prices. 
There is no change in winter wheat 


flour, and with this grade obtainable at 
$3 bbl less than spring wheat flour, con-, 
sumption will probably increase. At 
present, trade is quiet, with car lots quot- 
ed at $10.25 bbl, in jute ex-track, and at 
$9.70@9.90 in second-hand jute, ex-store. 

A fair amount of business is being done 
in white corn flour at $10@10.10 bbl, in 
jute, delivered to the trade. 

In the millfeed market there is a 
scarcity of bran, and buyers are some- 
times unable to fill requirements. Sup- 
plies of shorts are ample. Sales of car 
lots of bran are being made at $42.25 
ton, and shorts at $52.25, including bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

The market for rolled oats is unsettled. 
Sales of car lots are being made at $4.75 
@5 per bag of 90 lbs, ex-track. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 
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was a two days’ session of the full board 
at Great Falls. The question of labor 
was most perplexing. The indentured 
servants were quite as reliable as the 
hired men. It was resolved to hire Negro 
slaves for twenty dollars Virginia cur- 
rency per annum, with comfortable cloth- 
ing and substantial rations. So hence- 
forth there were three classes of laborers 
employed, with the usual clashes between 
them.” 

Washington resigned in 1787 as presi- 
dent of the Potomac Company. His with- 
drawal from all active interest in the 
company marked the beginning of a de- 
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The Great Trees Tell the Age of the Ruined Locks 


IN CANAL DAYS—I 


(Continued from page 42.) 

and Great Kanawha—and to take meas- 
ures for securing them from the hands of 
land jobbers and speculators, who, I had 
been informed, regardless of my legal and 
equitable rights, patents, etc., had in- 
closed them within other surveys and 
were offering them for sale at Philadel- 
phia and in Europe—I say notwithstand- 
ing this disappointment, I am well pleased 
with my journey, as it has been the means 
of my obtaining a knowledge of facts, 
coming at the temper and disposition of 
the western inhabitants, and making re- 
flections thereon, which, otherwise, must 
have been as wild, incoherent, or perhaps 
as foreign from the truth as the incon- 
sistency of the reports generally were 
which I had received even from those 
to whom most credit seemed due. 

“These reflections remain to be summed 
up: 
“The south or principal branch of the 
Shennandoah at Mr. Lewis’s is, to trav- 
erse the river, at least one hundred and 
fifty miles from its mouth; all of which, 
except the rapids between the Bloomery 
and Key’s ferry, now is, or very easily 
may be made, navigable for inland craft, 
and extended thirty miles higher. The 
south branch of the Potomack is already 
navigated from its mouth to Fort Pleas- 
ant; which, as the road goes, is forty 
computed miles; and the only difficulty in 
the way (and that a very trifling one) is 
just below the latter, where the river is 
hemmed in by hills or mountains on each 
side. From. hence, in the opinion of 
Colonel Joseph Neville and others, it may, 
at the most trifling expense imaginable, 
‘be made navigable fifty miles higher. 

“To say nothing then of the smaller 
waters, which are more or less navigable; 
and of the branches on the Maryland 
side, these two alone (that is, the South 
Branch and the Shennandoah) would af- 
ford water transportation for all that 
fertile country between the Blue Ridge 
and the Allegheny Mountains, which is 
immense, but how trifling when viewed 
upon that immeasurable scale which is 
inviting our attention, 

“The Ohio River embraces this common- 
wealth from its northern almost to its 
southern limits. It is now our western 
boundary, and lies nearly parallel to our 
exterior and thickest settled country. 

“Into this river French Creek, Big 
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Bever Creek, Muckingham, Hockhocking, 
Scioto, and many others (in the lower) 
pour themselves from the westward 
through one of the most fertile coun- 
tries of the globe; by a long inland navi- 
gation, which, in its present state, is 
passable for canoes and such other small 
craft as has hitherto been made use of 
for the Indian trade. 

“French Creek, down which I have my- 
self come to Venango from a lake near 
its source, is fifteen miles from Presque 
Isle in Lake Erie; and the country be- 
tween is quite level.” 


ITEGISLATIVE MOVE TO IMPROVE POTOMAC 


By means of letters to Governor Har- 
rison and James Madison, ‘the matter of 
improvement of the Potomac was brought 
before the Virginia legislature. The con- 
sent and co-operation of Maryland be- 
ing of greatest importance, General 
Washington, General Gates and Colonel 
Blackburn were appointed by the legisla- 
ture to obtain the concurrent action of 
the Maryland legislature. On Dec. 20, 
1784, the deputation, with the exception 
of Colonel Blackburn, who was detained 
by illness, reached the Maryland capital. 
A committee from that state being duly 
appointed to confer upon the matter in 
hand, a conclusion was reached, as con- 
tained in the following report: 

“That it is the opinion of this con- 
ference that the removing the obstruc- 
tions in the river Potomac, and the mak- 
ing the same capable of navigation from 
diewsler as far up the north branch of 
the said river as may be convenient and 
practicable, will increase the commerce of 
the commonwealth of Virginia and state 
of Maryland, and greatly promote the 
political interests of the United States, 
by forming a free and easy communica- 
tion and connection with the people set- 
tled in the western waters.” 

The work of overcoming the following 
obstacles to navigation was immediately 
begun: the Great Falls, Seneca Falls and 
Shenandoah Falls. The Great Falls of 
those early days were the rapids and falls 
above Washington which bear the same 
name today. Seneca Falls are just above 
Great Falls, near the mouth of Seneca 
Creek. Shenandoah Falls were at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, 
just below the present town of Harpers 
Ferry. 

On May 17, 1785, a meeting was held 
at Alexandria to organize the Potomac 





Company. The meeting was called to 
order by George Washington. The min- 
utes, a copy of which is in possession of 
Columbia Historical Society, show that 
four hundred and three shares of stock 
to the new company were subscribed, 
“which were made a capital of forty 


thousand and three hundred pounds 
sterling money.” 
The minutes conclude: “Present in 


proper person—His Excellency, George 
Washington ” and the names of 
fifty-six others appear who were “present 
in proper person,” while nearly as many 
more were represented by proxies. This 
large number of men at the meeting in- 
dicates the interest taken in the plan to 
improve the river, 

The Potomac Company is said to have 
been the first company in the country in- 
corporated to improve an inland water- 
way. Washington was its first president, 
and took an active interest in the work 
for which it was formed. Work was be- 
gun in the summer of 1785. The work of 
blasting and removing the bowlders was 
started at two points in the river near 
Great Falls. When the rains of autumn 
put a stop to the work, attention was 
then given to excavating a canal around 
the falls. 

The work of this first season quickly 
brought out the fact that it was a great 
task that the company had undertaken. 
Furthermore, payments on shares had 
been slow, and already the company’s 
treasury was almost depleted. 

Strenuous efforts on the part of the 
officers brought desirable results, and with 
the opening of the season of 1786 work 
on the improvements was being pushed 
with earnestness. At the annual meet- 
ing, Aug. 7, the same officers were re- 
elected, and the treasurer’s books were 
examined and found in good order. It 
was determined that the directors should 
visit the river from Great Falls upward, 
to inspect the ground, choose a channel, 
and take such action as in their judg- 
ment the case demanded. This was done. 
The trip covered four days; and as a re- 
sult, the legislatures of the states were 
requested to extend the time limit from 
three years to Nov. 17, 1790. In this the 
legislatuses acquiesced. 

The company had from the first been 
handicapped by labor troubles and in- 
sufficient labor. For example, the rec- 
ords tell the following story: 

“On the 18th of October, 1788, there 


cline in its affairs. Up to this time the 
company had had a hard enough time,— 
an uphill fight against lack of sufficient 
funds and a lack of men with experience 
and ability fitting them to carry through 
such a project. 

From the day of Washington’s with- 
drawal from the Potomac Company its 
affairs languished, proving clearly that 
but for his name and energy the or- 
ganization would probably never have ex- 
isted. 

On ten different occasions did the legis- 
latures of Virginia and Maryland ex- 
tend the time demanded by law for the 
completion of the Potomac improvements, 
between 1786 and 1820. During thirty- 
six years, $729,380—an immense amount 
for those days—had been spent in an 
attempt to improve the Potomac, and 
little had been accomplished. An inquiry 
into the affairs of the Potomac Company 
by a state commission, appointed in 
1821, and reporting July, 1822, resulted 
in the following report: 

“That the affairs of the company have 
failed to comply with the terms and con- 
ditions of the charter; that there was no 
reasonable ground to expect that they 
would be able to effect the objects of 
their incorporation; that it would be im- 
prudent and inexpedient to give further 
aid to the Potomac Company.” 

The committee advised a more effectual 
method of inland navigation, and sug- 
gested the plan of a canal through the 
region in which the Potomac Company 
had proposed to operate, to be connected 
with Baltimore, the metropolis of the 
Chesapeake, by means of a lateral canal 
from some point along the Potomac val- 
ley. 

The project to make the Potomac nav- 
igable from tidewater to far above Great 
Falls was too big for the company; and, 
moreover, the plan was fundamentally 
wrong, as time has proved. Perhaps this 
is why historians touch lightly upon 
Washington’s part in the project. 

Yet this attempt at connecting the 
Potomac at tidewater with the river 
above Great Falls by canal and lock re- 
sulted in the building of the present 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal in the early 
part of the last century. This canal 
reaches from Washington to Cumberland, 
in the Alleghenies. Its barges bring a 
large part of the coal that is used in 
Washington and Georgetown, and but 
little else. They carry nothing at all in- 
land. A sketch of this picturesque but 
unprofitable canal will be given in the 
succeeding article. 





Hongkong’s Preserved Fruit Trade 

The export of preserved fruits from 
Hongkong, generally known in the trade 
as “preserves,” and including many Chi- 
nese delicacies such as cumquats and 
lichees and various combinations such as 
“chow chow,” is showing a sharp revival 
with the renewal of trade to Europe; 
exports to the United States also have 
shown a marked advance. Shipments 
from Hongkong classified as “preserves” 
to all countries in 1919 were valued at 
$405,183, of which Great Britain is cred- 
ited with $104,543 and the United States 
with (declared value) $151,793, compared 
with a value of $101,778 in 1917. Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and various parts of 
China took practically the whole of the 
balance. The American figures also in- 
clude a fair amount of tinned Chinese 
fruits. During the first half of 1919 the 
United States was credited with declared 
exports of preserves to the value of 
$86,646, compared with a declared value 
of $36,341 for the first six months of 
1918. The Hongkong statistics indicate 
total exports of this general class “pre- 
serves” for the first three months of 1919 
amounting to $275,129, of which Great 
Britain took $195,955. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The old 
year ended in Wall Street with an out- 
burst of speculative enthusiasm which 
was a fitting close to an altogether re- 
markable stock-market year. This rising 
movement was in the face of a 25 per 
cent call money rate, which was the nat- 
ural sequence of a bank statement which 
showed a deficit of about $12,000,000 in 
actual reserves. There was, however, a 
genuine note of optimism in the trading, 
and although the movement was not sen- 
sational, it was suggestive of interesting 
January speculation. 


THE OUTLOOK 


One of the most suggestive features of 
the start of the new year is the publica- 
tion by leaders in business and finance 
of their views concerning the outlook. 
There never has been a year when the 
public was more eager for intelligent 
forecasts than in this season of recon- 
struction and social unrest. The burden 
of many of these statements indicated 
that the prevailing thought in the minds 
of many had to do with the need of in- 
creased thrift and very much larger in- 
dustrial production. There is no doubt 
that the country would soon recover from 
its economic ills if the people would “save 
more and produce more.” Some progress 
has been made in this direction, but it is 
a tedious process, and unless a nation- 
wide effort is made to organize the coun- 
try for increased savings and larger pro- 
duction, it is not probable that important 
results will be achieved. It is fortunate, 
however, that some of the strongest men 
in the land are advising just such a 
course. 

The saving power of the American peo- 
ple is enormous. The United States is 
known to all nations as the greatest spe- 
cialist in “quantity production.”  Inas- 
much as the rest of the world is calling 
upon us for immense supplies of prod- 
uce, merchandise and raw material, it 
is highly important that the nation should 
make the most of its wonderful produc- 
ing machinery. The whole world would 
be benefited to a remarkable extent by 
capacity operations of American steel 
plants and other manufacturing equip- 
ment. 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


1 want to give the gist of a conversa- 
tion I had the other day with an extraor- 
dinarily fine English banker, who is ful- 
ly in touch with international exchange 
conditions. He said: “Let the American 
people avoid trying to do everything at 
once in solving the foreign credit prob- 
lem. There is no need of alarming the 
nation by emphasizing the magnitude of 
the operation, and saying that it will take 
$2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000. We have 
made that mistake in the past, and I am 
at a loss to understand how strong Ameri- 
can bankers, who have investigated con- 
ditions abroad, could come back with any 
such message as that. In such an in- 
volved situation the only thing to do is 
to do a little at a time and make the most 
of that. If all of our merchants and 
bankers should try to solve the problem 
by degrees in their own way through the 
extension of moderate credits to their 
own foreign customers, I believe that 
great progress would be made in solvy- 
ing the foreign exchange problem. 

“We Englishmen have a way of tak- 
ing things easier, and in my London ex- 
perience I have found it better to go a 
step at a time rather than to attempt to 
compass half the distance at once. Some- 
times, when we are oppressed on every 
side and are simply overwhelmed with 
problems, we knock off work for an hour 
or so and take a good luncheon. This 
relieves the tension and gets us into a 
different frame of mind, so that by the 


time we return to our offices we tackle 
the mass of work, and by 5 o’clock most 
of the pile of documents, papers and let- 
ters has disappeared. It looks as if the 
present difficulties could be straightened 
out by some such common-sense method 
of tackling the problem. 

“T do not pretend to offer a solution all 
at once. I think it will be solved by de- 
grees. But the danger of much of the 
talk that we have heard is that the coun- 
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other sources. The government may have 
to guarantee the loan. 

At the moment there does not seem to 
be any well-defined plan for dealing with 
the extraordinary conditions which have 
resulted from the abnormal decline in 
foreign currencies, but something must 
be done forthwith to make it easier for 
foreign customers to continue business 
relations with the United States. If this 
is not done, an enormously valuable for- 
eign trade will be imperiled and the 
country will forego a remarkable foreign 
trade opportunity. It is probable that 
the formation of foreign trading com- 
panies under the provisions of the Edge 
law will be of decided help after the 
Federal Reserve Board announces the 


regulations which will govern their activ-. 


ities. There are several such companies 
already in the field, and others will get 
busy in the near future. 


MORE ACCEPTANCES 


The United States has made conspic- 
uous progress during the past year in 
creating a strong discount market of its 

















The Wall of One of the Old Locks, Built About 1790 


try will be overwhelmed by the exag- 
gerated enormity of the task. I believe 
that the United States and Great Brit- 
ain represent sufficient financial strength 
and courage to do almost anything that 
they decide to do for the best interests of 
the reconstruction movement in this era 
of hesitation and unsettlement. Let us 
stop talking, therefore, and get to work 
making progress by degrees and not try- 
ing to do everything at once.” 


MAKING HEADWAY 


This statement contains more common- 
sense than is often heard from those who 
are trying to solve the problem of re- 
lieving the deadlock in foreign exchange. 
A member of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation to consider the granting of 
credits to foreign customers of American 
producers admitted that the task was so 
great as to make it almost impossible for 
the committee to suggest any solution. 
He said that the transaction ran into 
billions of dollars instead of millions, 
and that the sum involved was too great 
for the banking fraternity to attempt to 
provide without important assistance from 





own. Before the World War began and 
the Federal Reserve system was estab- 
lished, we had virtually no discount mar- 
ket in the United States. The national 
banks were forbidden to “accept,” and 
there seemed no way of getting the 
wheels in motion so that the discount 
market could begin operations. Quiet 
progress has been made, however, in this 
direction and, as a result of four years’ 
efforts to organize a discount market in 
this country, these negotiations have 
reached a stage where it is estimated that 
fully $4,000,000,000 of acceptance busi- 
ness has been handled in the United 
States during the past 12 months. 

This record is quite extraordinary, and 
since the movement is being intelligently 
directed by some of the most farseeing 
and best-equipped- bankers in the coun- 
try, the probability is that the accept- 
ance market will become a broader and 
more powerful discount affair than any 
one thought of five or six years ago. New 
York is obtaining a vast amount of ac- 
ceptance business formerly handled at 
London, Berlin and Paris. The move- 
ment in the United States, however, is 
still in its infancy, and it is expected that 
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the coming year will witness a further 
extension of the system in this country. 


SPECULATION 

Unusual interest is being taken in the 
outlook for renewed stock-market specu- 
lation early this year. Some say that no 
very important revival need be expected 
until the money situation has been 
straightened out.. Others contend that 
there is certain to be increased activity 
before long, owing to the many evi- 
dences of prosperity and the fact that 
we are on the verge of striking develop- 
ments which are likely to make for in- 
creased optimism in speculative circles. 
There are good grounds for expecting 
that the country will develop an increased 
appetite for the stocks of properties 
whose business is likely to be much en- 
hanced by the expected revival in indus- 
trial activity after all restrictions imped- 
ing our foreign commerce have been re- 
moved, The probability is that, with an 
early adjustment of the peace treaty dif- 
ferences, there will be a thoroughgoing 
revival in some forms of speculative ac- 
tivity. 

LABOR UNREST 

It is hoped that thoroughly construc- 
tive achievements will be possible for 
the new industrial commission that is 
considering unrest and reduced output. 
It is expected that before long organized 
labor will make a new fight for increased 
influence in legislative and governmental 
affairs. There are many influences at 
work, however, which may counteract the 
disturbing effects of these recurring pro- 
posals for higher wages and decreased 
working hours. The indications are that 
the coming presidential campaign will 
develop important controversies having to 
do with labor affairs. 


NEW FINANCING 


It is expected that industrial produc- 
tion will give a good account of itself 
this quarter. This does not mean that 
there will be a complete revival, but the 
indications are that the country will 
make headway toward increasing factory 
output. If this is so, it will probably 
have an important influence upon the in- 
vestment markets and result in largely 
increasing financing by industrial corpora- 
tions and other heavy borrowers. There 
are certain to be several foreign govern- 
ment loans offered during the next few 
weeks, It is felt that the United States 
must provide a market for these bonds 
put out by foreign governments and mu- 
nicipalities, provided sufficient conserva- 
tism is shown so that the market is not 
glutted with new securities. There are 
many indications that the public will re- 
sume bond-buying upon a considerable 
scale before many months have elapsed. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 3.—While mills in 
the Omaha district have been running on 
full time this week, some of them report 
shipping directions hard to get. The 
manager of a large Omaha mill says that 
his concern has been able to sell about 
two-thirds of its product this week, and 
that bran and shorts have been hard to 
move. 

Buyers, generally, appear to be bull- 
ish. As one of the leading millers point- 
ed out, the trade is not afraid of the 
market. During the holidays it did not 
really get down to buying, but there is 
every indication of its doing so now. A 
better inquiry for flour was noted Friday, 
and with a sharp advance in the price 
of wheat, flour went up 40c bbl. 

The question of how much wheat re- 
mains back in thé country in Nebraska 
is of much interest to the milling trade 
just now. “The wheat in the western 
part of the state is not the sort that we 
want for grinding,” said one well-known 
Omaha miller. “We have tried it, and 
find it unsatisfactory. That grown in 
the eastern part of the state is what we 
need, and the question is just how much 
of it is held back on the farms. The car 
situation has interfered greatly with 
the movement of wheat to market, and it 
may be that considerable quantitites of 
good milling wheat are still in first hands 
in the eastern part of Nebraska.” 

Reports received here indicate that 
crop conditions in this state are satis- 
factory. The winter wheat crop went 
under a good cover of snow early in the 
season, and remains there. 


Leton Leste. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOL 


Future Arrangement for Handling Wheat 
Surplus Will Not Be Compulsory—Prospec- 
tive Wheat Yields Show Big Decline 


Avetame, So. Aust., Dec. 4.—Desiring 
to obtain a definite statement regarding 
the intentions of the federal ministry with 
respect to the future handling of wheat, 
the South Australian Farmers’ Commit- 
tee recently submitted to Prime Minister 
Hughes a series of questions on the sub- 
ject. .As to whether the future wheat 

1 would be under government control 
iy beards on which producers would have 
representation, or under the direct con- 
trol of farmers’: co-operative societies on 
the basis of what is known as the Mc- 
Gibbon scheme, the prime minister stated 
that the wishes of the farmers would be 
respected. The government would act 
only as and to the extent desired by the 
farmers. 

Mr. Hughes was also asked whether the 
pool would be compulsory or voluntary, 
and, in reply, gave an assurance that it 
would be voluntary, and that the farm- 
ers would be free either to deliver their 
wheat to the pool or to sell it to the 
highest bidder in an open and unrestrict- 

market, locally and overseas. He 
pointed out, however, that if the farm- 
ers in the voluntary pool required finan- 
cial aid, and guaranties of a minimum 
price, those who, electing to handle their 
products as individuals, remained out- 
side of the pool, would, of course, “stand 
on their own footing.” 


RECORD MOVEMENT OF BREADSTUFFS 


Normally the grain export season of 
the Commonwealth is calculated as from 
Dec. 1 to Nov. 30. That, of course, does 
not imply that there is no shipment of 
old wheat after Nov. 30, nor does it 
mean that no new grain is sent abroaa 
before Dec. 1. It is, however, the most 
convenient period for ordinary trade pur- 
poses, in connection with the computa- 
tion of crop movements. 

Obviously, with so much wheat still in 
reserve,—including the grain from four 
seasons,—the same value does not attach 
to the movements of breadstuffs as be- 
fore the war, but for comparative pur- 
poses it is interesting to note that the 
shipments during the year just ended 
were the heaviest on record. A marked 
feature was the growth in flour exports, 
due to the contracts with the British gov- 
ernment, and, latterly, the gristing ar- 
rangements with the Australian Wheat 
Board, which has been selling flour by 
cargoes to Greece, Egypt and other coun- 
tries. The aggregate shipments by the 
four exporting states of the Common- 
wealth—New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia— 
for the last nine years have been as fol- 
lows: 





Wheat, bus Flour, tons Total, bus 
1918-19... 71,693,121 529,079 98,147,071 
1917-18... 21,473,370 276,429 35,294,820 
1916-17... 60,521,470 254,815 63,262,220 
1915-16... 45,672,328 250,268 58,185,728 
1914-15... Exports prohibited 
1913-14... 653,525,691 181,764 62,613,891 
1912-13... 41,299,754 215,098 52,054,654 
1911-12... 34,835,057 165,802 43,125,157 
1910-11... 54,478,972 181,223 63,540,122 


On Dec. 1, 1918, the old wheat on hand 
was computed at about 165,000,000 bus, 
and after making allowance for the sur- 
plus from the 1918-19 crop there was an 
exportable total of about 195,000,000 bus. 
Only within the last few weeks have esti- 
mates been made of the losses through 
weather, mice and weevil, and these place 
the aggregate at approximately 11,000,000 
bus. This reduced the exportable total 
to 184,000,000 bus, and from that had to 
be taken the wheat below the f.a.q. stand- 
ard, leaving 178,000,000 bus. After de- 
ducting the last 12 months’ exports, there 
are apparently 80,000,000 bus to be dealt 
with, plus the surplus from the current 
harvest, which, however, will only be 
small. 

All states shared in the remarkable 
shipping activity. Victoria and South 
Australia alone have substantial quantities 
of old wheat still to dispose of. New 
South Wales will not be in a position to 
conduct more than the smallest possible 
amount of export business in the ensuing 
ear, but the relatively large crop in 

estern Australia will put that state in 
a fairly satisfactory situation. South 
Rasrella is expected to supply 1,000,000 
tons of the latest contract with the Brit- 
ish imperial authorities at 5s 6d per bu, 
f.o.b, Australian ports. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Although there are such large stocks of 
wheat still on hand there is every pros- 
Lng that they will be cleared up dur- 
ng the ensuing season, and it is prob- 

e, therefore, that a year hence will 
witness a partial, if not a complete, re- 
turn to pre-war conditions of trade. Most 
of the grain on hand has been sold or 
will be needed to supply the require- 
ments of African and eastern markets. 
The outflow of wheat and flour overseas 
from the individual states during the last 
three shipping seasons has been as fol- 


lows: 
WHEAT (BUS) 


From— 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
8S. Australia...13,564,030 3,987,862 23,363,968 
Victoria ...... 16,371,012 9,980,245 31,302,131 


6,127,625 11,811,407 
1,377,638 6,215,615 


N. So. Wales. .14,291,790 
W. Australia... 6,294,638 





Totals .... 50,521,470 21,473,370 71,693,121 
FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 





From— 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
South Australia ... 44,758 64,680 105,126 
WHOQOEtR. ci cesceces 102,977 89,634 236,709 
New South Wales.. 66,013 59,681 94,196 
Western Australia. 41,067 62,431 93,048 

Totale csesccecss 254,815 276,429 629,079 


The Australian Wheat Board has re- 
sumed quoting 8s 114d per bu for wheat 
for flour for South Africa, to the end 
of March. About 2,300 tons have been 
sold to go forward that month by the 
steamer City of Delhi. For wheat for 


way, the results to the farmers would 
have been. infinitely better. The great 
bulk of opinion, however, is totally op- 
posed to that contention, and is support- 
ed by the results of investigations con- 
ducted by the Victorian Royal Commis- 
sion on High Prices. The commission 
went thoroughly into the question of the 
prices received by owers for their 
wheat through the heat Pool, and 
proved that, as a result of the operations 
of the pool, the producers made a total 
gain. of £10,241,500 during the years 
1916-19 over and above London parity. 
The following figures reveal the extent to 
which the wheat growers benefited over 
and above the London parity on the 
wheat shipped during 1917 to 1919, in- 
clusive: 
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OVER-SEA TRADE 
The Commonwealth customs returns 


of over-sea trade for the September 
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A Log House of Washington’s Day Near Great Falls 


Java, Japan and Hongkong, to the end 
of March, 8s 11%4d per bu is also indi- 
cated. Wheat for flour for shipment 
early next year, and aggregating about 
4,000 tons, has been sold on Japanese ac- 
count. Wheat for flour for export to 
Colombo, to the end of February, is 
quoted at the figure given above. The 
local price remains unaltered at 5s 6d 
per bu. 
WHEAT SCHEME AGGREGATES 

A summary of the Australian Wheat 
Pool totals for ‘the four seasons, issued 
by the Australian Wheat Board, shows 
that the position on Nov. 24 was as fol- 
lows: 





So. Aus. Com’wealth 
bus bus 
Wheat shipped ..... 53,771,000 190,289,000 
Flour shipped ...... 10,661,000 48,911,000 
Lecal Gn168 6.00 cices 16,247,000 143,843,000 
Flour stocks held... 200,000 2,038,000 
Shippers’ stocks .... 37,350,000 73,370,000 
Miller StOGRS ...608  sceccvces 5,284,000 
Stock adjustment ... ......... 6,271,000 
Totals received.... 118,229,000 470,006,000 
REALIZATIONS 
Value wheat shipped.£16,082,000 £60,482,000 
Value local sales..... 4,324,000 34,666,000 
Payments in expecta- 
tion of shipments... 4,481,000 7,371,000 
Payments of storage 
NS Pee ee 653,000 1,749,000 
Net debit bank bal- i 
GMOS weecccccvcvecs 2,374,000 4,965,000 


The stock adjustment has been in con- 
nection with the New South Wales, Vic- 
torian and Western Australian pools. 


POOL GREATLY BENEFITED FARMERS 


Throughout its existence the Australian 
Wheat Pool has had many critics, some 
of whom have persisted that, had the 
wheat trade been managed in the usual 
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quarter show that the falling off in im- 
ports was greater in Victoria than in 
New South Wales, and was moderately 
eubstantial for South Australia. The im- 
ports into Queensland, Tasmania and 
Western Australia increased. There were 
large advances in the exports from all 
the states except Tasmania. In the ap- 
pended table the figures for the term un- 
der review are compared with those for 
the corresponding quarter of 1918: 


IMPORTS 
1918 1919 

New South Wales ..... £10,845,170 £8,477,825 
Mio. Seer eee 9,009,558 6,405,644 
Queensland ......sces 1,128,903 1,803,989 
South Australia ...... 1,571,225 1,209,182 
Western Australia .... 950,426 1,037,434 
TREMOR cues ivst.cess 125,709 166,871 
Northern Territory ... 6,216 10,435 

EXPORTS 
New South Wales .... 9,837,980 12,848,300 
Lo, err era ee 4,368,181 10,361,886 
Queensland ........... 3,156,721 4,081,555 
South Australia ...... 865,013 4,080,847 
Western Australia .... 564,447 1,818,624 
TOGMBOMEE 2s ac cccsevic 302,691 246,797 
Northern Territory.... 7,737 714 


VICTORIAN TOPICS 

Representatives of the Victorian Flour 
Millers recently waited as a deputation 
upon the government and asked that the 
millers should be appointed agents for 
receiving wheat at mill towns where they 
could take the whole of the wheat, and 
that they should be given the right to 
receive wheat to their full requirements 
for the year at other stations from which 
they desired to obtain supplies of wheat. 
The speakers emphasized the fact that 
‘they would like to see the whole of the 
wheat harvest gristed in the state, and 
exported as flour. It was pointed out 
that last year the millers had received 
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only a portion of the wheat supply, with 
the result that a number of the mnilis had 
to be closed down during the latter part 
of the year. 

The ministerial reply was that, since the 
establishment of the Wheat Pool, consid- 
erably more milling had been done in Vic- 
toria than ever before. The objects of the 
deputation were regarded with favor, 
however, and a promise was made that 
the arguments for and against would be 
pe a examined. 

From the Australian point of view the 
shipment of only flour overseas would 
represent a a yee? advantage in nu- 
merous ways. It would mean a substan- 
tial saving of freight space, because each 
ton of raw wheat carries away with it six 
hundredweight of bran and pollard which, 
again, would prove a big boon to dairy- 
men and others, were it available, as it 
undoubtedly would be, at reasonable 
prices. During the greater part of last 
year, for example, both these offals were 
extremely scarce, and the rates ruling 
for them were almost prohibitive. 

The railway authorities estimate that 
the 1919-20 wheat yield in Victoria will 
be 13,578,134 bus, compared with the 
actual return of 25,238,871 bus last sea- 
son, or a decrease of 46.17 per cent. 

As the figures quoted indicate, more 
or less drouthy conditions prevail over 
a large portion of the wheat belt in 
Victoria. Crops on the stubble land are 
extremely poor, and in many places they 
have either failed altogether or have been 
fed off by stock. Generally, in the newer 
mallee districts the prospects are exceed- 
ingly gloomy, but in the old mallee the 
outlook is decidedly better, although even 
there far from what it would have been 
in a season of normal rainfall. 


DROUTH IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

New South Wales, as a whole, is pass- 
ing through one of the worst drouths on 
record. There have been enormous losses 
of live stock, especially of sheep, and the 
crops have suffered badly. As a matter 
of fact it is not expected that the state 
will harvest more than 5,000,000 bus, 
compared with an average for the pre- 
ceding 10 years of over 32,000,000. 

As the necessity will arise for the state 
to draw wheat from Victoria, it has been 
generally contended that all its export 
trade should not be maintained at the ex- 
pense of the Victorian producers. Ac- 
cordingly, a deputation of millers in the 
latter state recently waited upon the min- 
ister for agriculture and placed before 
him the position in regard to trade with 
the East. 

The arrangements entered into by the 
government, says the Melbourne Argus, 
protects the Victorian wheat-growers on 
that point. New South Wales will be 
sold wheat for local consumption, and a 
certain amount of trade beyond the state, 
at 5s 6d per bu f.o.b. Melbourne; but for 
wheat for flour for shipment to the East, 
the buyers will have to pay 8s 114d bu 
f.o.b. Melbourne. Should it be deemed 
advisable to disallow, at any time, wheat 
to be shipped to New South Wales, the 
Australian Wheat Board has power to 
cancel the contract. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA’S LATEST CROP 


As in most other parts of the Common- 
wealth, the rainfall, during the current 
year, has been much below the average in 
South Australia. In many instances it 
has been several inches under the mean, 
with the result that the crops reveal a 
substantial falling off, compared with last 
season. The government statist esti- 
mates that the area sown to wheat was 
134,866 acres less than in 1918. The total 
seeded, therefore, was 2,436,342 acres. 

Reports received from the rural corre- 
spondents of the Register show that, in 
all probability, 120,000 acres have failed 
entirely, or have been fed off, and that 
about 465,000 have been or will be cut 
for hay. Excluding the areas mentioned, 
there is left for the strippers and the har- 
vesters to traverse 1,851,342 acres, which 
should average about 8.03 bus per acre, 
and give a total return of 14,866,276 bus, 
—probably a conservative estimate,— 
against an average of 10.49 and an aggre- 
gate of 22,936,925 for the 1918-19 har- 
vest. 

The state statistical department of 
Western Australia has forecast a har- 
vest of 11,903,459 bus of wheat in that 
state, or an advance of slightly more than 
3,000,000 bus on the yield of last season. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3, 1920 








Demand ‘for flour quiet. Stocks are 
decreasing slowly, and buyers are not dis- 
posed to add to their holdings. In conse- 
quence, bookings were very light. No ma- 
terial improvement is looked for in the 
situation for about 30 days, although 
smaller buyers will be forced into the 
market within the next two weeks, 

Although there was little demand for 
flour, millers advanced prices on the 
higher grades 30@40c, in keeping with 
the higher trend of the wheat market. 
Nominal quotations: spring first patent 
$14.70@15.70, standard $13.80@14.30, first 
clear $9.50@10; hard winter patent $13.75 
@14.30, straight $12.90@14, first clear 
$9.20@9.80; soft winter patent $12.20@ 
13, straight $11.10@11.80, first clear $9.30 
@9.75. 

The bulk of business reported was to 
southern markets, but the demand re- 
flected the holiday period and only small 
car lots were booked. Conditions are ex- 
pected to improve soon, now that stock- 
taking days are over. 

There has been very little export busi- 
ness, but mills are looking forward to a 
revival shortly, and are corresponding 
with their connections to this effect. 
There is also very little trading in Latin 
American quarters. 

Only a very limited business was done 
locally, as buyers are temporarily out of 
the market, having fair stocks on hand. 
All are looking for a good trade as soon 
as present stocks are worked off. Mills 
at present are mainly working on old 
contracts. What effect the Grain Cor- 
poration sales of flour will have on the 
local bakery trade remains to be seen. 

The millfeed market was dull and weak, 
and jobbers bought sparingly. However, 
most mills are sold ahead, and are ship- 
ping freely in mixed cars with flour. A 
few mills are sold ahead for the entire 
month. Wheat feed prices were lower; 
other feedstuffs were steady, though in 
quiet demand. Hard bran sold at $42.50; 
soft bran, $42@43; brown shorts $45.50, 
and gray shorts $48.50; oat feed, $27; 
white hominy feed, $59; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $42, and No. 2 $39.50. A part car 
of bulk wheat screenings sold at $2.70 
per 100 lbs. 


. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

‘ output activity 

This WOOK ..ccsccccesveces 34,400 68 
Last Week ..cccccses 34,800 69 
YOO? GHG boo cevecsccavevess 20 100 40 
Two years ago .........+++ 26,000 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......eeeseees+ 55,500 72 
Last WGK ..cccccicccccces 53,700 69 
YCa@r ABO wcccvacssccsveves 41,700 54 
TWO Years AGO ....seeecees 45,500 59 


NOTES 


A. S. Flautt, of the Majestic Milling 
Co., Aurora, Mo., and O. A. Rector, of 

S. Allen & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., were 
on ’change this week. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 32,656 bbis fiour inspected at St. 
Louis for December, 1919. Stocks of 
flour, Jan. 1, 1920, 120,776 bbls, compared 
with 94,400 on Dec. 1, 1919, and 93,900 
on Jan. 1, 1919. 


An announcement was sent out to the 
trade here this week that on Jan. 1, 1920, 
the name of the Hubbard & Moffitt Com- 
mission Co, would be changed to the Mof- 
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fitt-Napier Grain Co. The personnel and 
financial status of the firm remains the 


same. R. C. Napier, whose name now 
appears in the firm, has been actively 
connected with this company for 30 


years, and has been its vice-president 
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the bottom lands in the great earthquake 
of 1811 that changed the whole topog- 
raphy of southeastern Missouri overnight 
from hills and lakes to bayous and 
swamps, 

The Little River drainage district was 
organized in 1912 after agitation ex- 
tending over nine years. It called for 
an expenditure of about $4,000,000 for 
ditches and canals, aggregating a length 
of 650 miles. In places the main ditch 
is 175 feet wide and 11 feet deep. In 
October last but five miles of the main 
ditch was incomplete. 

As a result of the draining, land values 
doubled and then tripled. Engineers as- 
sert that a total of 1,000,000 acres have 
been vastly benefited by the ditches. It 
is a country of long summers, of four 
and five crops of alfalfa, of a wheat crop 
followed by a cow-pea or soy-bean crop 
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The Outlet of the Canal Is Cut Through Solid Rock 


since the death of Mr. Hubbard, who 
passed away about a year ago. 

At the caucus for the nomination of 
officers and directors of the Merchants’ 
Exchange for 1920, Charles L. Niemeier, 
of the Schultz & Niemeier Commission 
Co., was nominated president by accla- 
mation, Harry H. Langenberg, of the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., first vice- 
president, and George F. Powell, of the 
Powell & O’Rourk Grain Co., second vice- 
president. In accordance with custom, 
E. C. Andrews, retiring president, was 
nominated for director to serve two 
years. Mr. Andrews presided at the 
meeting. Edward Devoy, a _ former 
president, was nominated as permanent 
chairman, and W. B. Christian as per- 
manent secretary. The following were 
nominated for directors: Samuel Plant, 
W. E. Stewart, J. H. Herron, and J. L. 
Frederick. The election will be held 
Jan. 7. 





Missouri Reclamation Project 


One of the most extensive reclamation 
and drainage projects ever undertaken 
in the United States is now nearing com- 
pletion in southeastern Missouri. By 
February it is expected that 500,000 acres 
in that section will have been lifted out 
of the swamps caused by the sinking of 
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in the same summer, the land going into 
wheat again in the fall. Wheat and cot- 
ton grow on the same farm, an unusual 
agricultural combination. 





Rail Decision Reversed 

In the case of E. L. Welch Co., Minne- 
apolis, appellant, versus the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, the Minne- 
sota supreme court has reversed the de- 
cision of the district court. 

The syllabus in the case follows: 

On Feb. 27, 1915, the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Society shipped a car of oats 
from Alpha, Minn., over the defendant’s 
line of railroad, under the usual uniform 
bill of lading, consigned to plaintiff at 
Minneapolis. The bill of lading con- 
tained the usual four months’ limitation 
provision for making claim for loss in 
case the carrier failed to deliver the ship- 
ment. Plaintiff was a commission mer- 
chant at Minneapolis, received the bill of 
lading and paid the shipper for the oats 
in the usual course of business. The de- 
fendant failed to deliver the shipment. 
No claim for loss was made until May 
17, 1916. 

This action was brought on the theory 
of conversion, to recover the value of the 
car of oats. Defendant pleaded the lim- 
itation clause as a bar to plaintiff's right 
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of recovery. The reply set up a waiver 
of the limitation clause. There was tes- 
timony in support of a waiver. At the 
close of the testimony the trial court 
directed a verdict for defendant upon 
the theory that the defendant could not 
waive the limitation clause, as it would 
be contrary to the statutes of the state. 
A majority of the court are of the opin- 
ion that this trial court was in error. The 
rule is no longer an open question in this 
state. The carrier may waive the provi- 
sions of such limitation clause. 

The order denying plaintiff's motion 
for a new trial is reversed, and a new 
trial granted. 





WHEAT AT INDIANAPOLIS 


1919 Receipts Nearly 1,000,000 Bus in Excess 
of Previous Year, According to Board 
of Trade Statistics 


InprANAPouis, Inv., Jan. 3.—Statistics 
of the grain activity of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade for 1919, which have just 
been made public, show receipts of wheat 
nearly 1,000,000 bus in excess of the 
amount received in this city the preced- 
ing year. Other grains, however, includ- 
ing corn, oats and rye, show declines. 

William N. Howard, secretary of the 
board, accounts for the reduction in ship- 
ments of corn, oats and rye by the in- 
creased acreage of wheat in Indiana. A 
high fixed government price encouraged 
sowing in 1918. The manufacture of 
flour in this city shows an increase of al- 
most 100 per cent. 

Much grain, which heretofore went to 
other centers, now is being attracted to 
Indianapolis, Mr. Howard says, adding 
that much of the grain that has been 
shipped to Peoria, Ill., will come here in 
1920, as Peoria has lost much of its at- 
tractiveness for grain shippers since pro- 
hibition went into effect. 

During the last year 20 grain inspec- 
tors have been continuously employed by 
the board. The aggregate salaries of the 
organization now amount to more than 
$50,000 annually. The work of the grain 
department has so enlarged itself that it 
is one of the principal reasons why the 
board within three months will consider 
how to enlarge its quarters. 

The summary for the year for receipts 
of grain, in bushels, shipments of grain, 
in bushels, and output of flour, in bar- 





rels, follows: 
GRAIN RECEIPTS 

1919 1918 
SN sc baked ian 7,620,000 6,728,750 
Se fae ee 19,480,000 21,566,500 
, ScaUnaxts wee nidana-s 11,810,900 17,810,350 
ee bs.bu ves Henbieeas 380,000 856,250 

SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 

1919 1918 
DE. aie sun kswcas 4,383,750 2,768,750 
Be Sink webs kee & 11,775,000 9,706,350 
SE Sehr die hs eens. 8,196,800 10,424,650 
il civ> cnthes idee hes 301,250 441,250 

FLOUR 

1919 1918 
oo A 537,290 279,805 

Epwarp H. Zreoner. 

November Trade Record 

Wasnineton, D. C., Jan. 3.—The 


marks set by both exports and imports in 
November were the second highest in the 
history of American foreign trade, ac- 
cording to figures made public by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

The value of exports for the month 
was $741,000,000, compared with $632,- 
000,000 for October, and $522,000,000 for 
November, 1918. For the 11 months end- 
ed with November, the total value of 
exports was $7,242,000,000, against $5,- 
583,000,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1918. 

Imports in November amounted to 
$429,000,000, against $402,000,000 in Oc- 
tober of this year, and $251,000,000 in 
November, 1918. For the 11 months of 
this year, imports were $3,528,000,000, 
compared with $2,820,000,000 in the first 
11 months of last year. If the foreign 
trade continues in December at the same 
rate as in November, the imports for the 
calendar year will approach $4,000,000,000 
in value, and the exports $8,000,000,000. 

The excess of exports in November 
amounted to $312,000,000, and for the 11 
months to $3,714,000,000, nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 more than in the 11 months of 
1918. 

Joun J. Marrran, 
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The calendar year 1919 was one of ex- 
traordinary contrasts for the American 
milling industry. With handicaps which, 
in any normal year, would have appeared 
almost insuperable; with the menace of 
a sudden and alarming decline in values, 
due to the expected drop in wheat prices, 
followed by a totally unforeseen shrink- 
age in the wheat crop; with milling costs 

gher than ever before; with labor hard 
to get and harder to deal with; with 
these and many other difficulties to con- 
tend with, the millers actually ground 
and sold a larger amount of flour than in 
any previous year. With exports rere d 
limited by government control, and wit 
private initiative virtually suspended, the 

ear’s exports of flour established a new 
gh record. 

The history of American milling in 
1919 is written, first of all, in the in- 
dustry’s statistics. Thanks to the work 
of the Grain Corporation, accurate fig- 
ures covering flour output and exports 
have, for the first time, been available 
from week to week; and thus, with a 
minimum of guesswork, -it is possible im- 
mediately after the close of the year to 
determine what was accomplished during 
the 12 months. 


FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Based on the Grain Corporation’s 
weekly figures, the total production of 
wheat flour by United States mills in 
the calendar year 1919 was approximate- 
ly 132,100,100 bbls. The comparative fig- 
ures for recent years are as follows: 


Year— Flour production, bbls 
BE BW OS Os Cost oseccccenseoseces 132,100,000 
EE WESC O epee dvededcadsvcscecnes 111,000,000 
| SPOTST ER TOLLE ET EE TREE 124,000,000 
PE REMPTTITCCCT TET Tee, 120,900,000 
EE WSs cceborcvedscconcceccsense 114,600,000 
MED Sc ceoesrocaseerceccesosecsace 126,900,000 


Out of this total production, approxi- 
mately 23,075,000 bbls were shipped 
abroad. The comparative figures for re- 
cent years are as follows: 


Year— Flour exports, bbls 
MG ehccbeed bee cecvcedecveecves 23,075,000 
ES © c 00.06.00 nd 00cdececeseeroeece 21,706,700 
BEES 660 ccc ccc cbccercccsesecceees 13,926,117 
dd SPPEPPST TET EP ERT ET Le 14,379,000 
ESTEE CR TPELEL EL EEEE TT 15,680,801 
DDG a eres srervcrcccccccsvtasece 12,769,073 


*Estimated from Grain Corporation’s fig- 
ures to Dec. 19. 

These figures are very much more sig- 
nificant than any statistics covering the 
money value of either output or exports. 
In the first place, gross values take no 
account of costs of raw material or of 
manufacture, and, in the second, the 
basic worth of the dollar has changed so 
greatly in the past two or three years 
that a barrel of flour is actually a far 
more stable measure of real value than 
any monetary unit. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT PRICES 


The prices at which this flour was sold, 
both in domestic markets and for export, 
and the cost of milling wheat, can, of 
course, only be approximated, but the 
figures given herewith provide a reason- 
ably accurate index for the year’s busi- 
ness. 

The following table shows the course of 
average prices on top grades of spring, 
hard winter and soft winter patent flours, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 
the first of each month, and also at the 
close of the year, from four representa- 
tive domestic markets, two western and 
two eastern, and also the average prices 
of bran in Minneapolis and Kansas City: 

--Short patent flour, bbl— 


Hard Soft Bran, 

Spring winter winter perton 

Jan, 1...$10.65 $10.35 $10.45 $48.50 
Feb. 1... 10.65 10.65 10.40 42.00 
March 1.. 10.80 10.50 10.40 35.75 
April 1... 12.20 11.95 11.60 38.40 
May 1.... 13.25 13.20 12.50 37.50 
June 1... 12.40 12.25 11.65 33.60 
July 1.... 12.30 11.75 11.00 35.25 
Aug. 1... 12.60 11.05 10.30 40.75 
Sept. 1... 11.80 11.25 10.40 39.00 
Oct. 1.... 12.60 11.60 10.55 34.25 
Nov. 1... 12.85 11.80 10.70 37.50 
Dec. 1.... 14.25 13.10 11.45 38.40 
Dec. 30... 14.85 13.70 12.05 40.55 


The following table shows such pur- 
chase prices of flour for export as were 
announced during the year by the Grain 
Corporation, together with the amounts 
purchased. During many weeks no flour 
was bought, and periodically the Grain 
Corporation, although buying flour, adopt- 
ed a temporary policy of publishing 
neither amounts nor prices. Thus the 
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Problem of Flour Exports—Competition From 
the Grain Corporation—Increase in Con- 
sumptive Demand—A Prosperous 
Twelve Months 


figures are merely an evidence of the 
course of the government-controlled ex- 
port flour market, and give no indication 
of the total amount of flour actually pur- 
chased by the federal agency. 

Week ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 





Feb, 15 837,770 $9.30@10.25 
Feb, 22 510,000 9.25 @10.20 
March 1 525,000 9.55 @10.20 
March 8 ¥ 850,000 9.80@10.30 
Mareh 16 ..ccsesece 500,000 10.00 @10.40 
Maroh 82 ..cscscees 460,000 10.10@10.60 
March 29 .......... 400,000 10.10@10.85 
BME. B ccacicccvore 1,031,013 9.80@10.40 
AME. BB 2 cccssceccce 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
RUB. BE ccc ccvccnces 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
BM, BO ccccscccnces 408,085 9.90 @10.30 
BORE, 6 ccessvcceses 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. " 9.50@10.25 
Sept. 9.76@10.25 
Sept. 8.50@i0.18 
Nov. 410.45 
Dec. 8.20@ 9.25 
Dec, $10.35 





*Includes purchases of clears. tMaximum; 
average price paid, $10.29. {First clears only. 
The following table shows average quo- 
tations per bushel on No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, No. 1 hard winter, and 
No. 1 red winter, in the Chicago market 
on the first of each month, and also at 

the close of the year: 
No. 1 northern No. 1 hard No. 1 red 


spring winter winter 
py Se Byres $2.28 $2.29 $2.41 
ae Bice 2.27 2.27 2.31 
March 1 ...... 2.28 2.27 2.36 
Yo > Sees 2.43 2.42 2.48 
} i ae Pra 2.83 2.77 2.82 
SUMOA wscctece 2.50 *2.48 *2.38 
SOY 1 secccace 2.41 2.37 2.37 
AUB. 1 cocccvecs 2.47 2.28 2.26 
Sept. 1 ...eees 2.45 2.27 2.27 
OG, 2 wcvccese 2.56 2.28 2.27 
Nov. 1 wscccces 2.68 2.29 2.27 
Dec, 1 .ccccece 3.10 2.42 2.36 
Dec. 80 ....00. 8.11 2.62 *2.49 


*Kansas City quotations; no offerings in 
Chicago. 


WHEAT crops or 1918 anp 1919 


The wheat crops on which the flour pro- 
duction and prices of 1919 were funda- 
mentally based were both large, although 
the 1919 crop fell far short of the extraor- 
dinary expectations which had _ been 
raised by the preliminary estimates. Fol- 
lowing the two short crops of 1916 and 
1917, the harvest of 1918 gave 565,000,000 
bus of winter wheat, and 356,000,000 of 
spring, making a total wheat crop of 
921,000,000 bus, which was second in 
size only to the record crop of 1915, with 
its 1,026,000,000 bus. The excellent yield 
of the 1918 crop was, however, to a con- 
siderable degree offset by the fact that 
there was absolutely no carry-over from 
the previous season, and also by the 
urgent need for immensely heavy exports. 
During the 12 months of the 1918 crop 
year, from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, 
wheat exports alone, exclusive of those 
of flour, amounted to 178,582,673 bus, as 
against 34,118,853 in the preceding 12 
months, Thus it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the wheat crop of 1919 
should establish a new record. 

This it seemed more than likely to do, 
as is shown by the. progressive govern- 
ment estimates summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 

WINTER WHEAT 


Condition Yield, bus 

We. By SPAS i cece nedad 98.6 765,000,000 
1919— 
BOO 2 ccccseccssencs 99.8 837,000,000 
| Ee EPP Tyee eee rie 100.5 899,915,000 
SUMO S cvbcsddoserevse 94.9 893,000,000 
GU BE ssincutecnvsvess 89.0 839,000,000 
BOB. TE ccvviscvcccnesss 84.0 715,000,000 
BOR scvecsvnccerce 715,000,000 
Oe Die cetesbosedesoe 715,301,000 
Be, ind es bbs EC6 ene 715,301,000 
Dee. 1 (final) ats 731,636,000 
SPRING WHEAT ’ 

Condition Yield, bus 
ON Bs ots .cie waves seve 91.2 343,000,000 
Serr Teer eae 80.9 322,000,000 
Ms, Ebb on0d 402,665,060 53.9 225,000,000 
Mee Bh ccewediccvsaee 48.5 208,000,000 
es B ccisedcsceceves 203,170,000 
Ge A viwtceseccccens 203,170,000 
Dee. 1 (final) ........ 209,351,000 


The relation of the wheat crops of 1919 
and 1918 to those of preceding years is 
shown in the following table, which gives 
the Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the winter and spring wheat acreages 
and crops (000’s omitted in acreage and 
000,000’s in yield): 





a Acres \ -—Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1919... 49,905 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,061 69,181 665 356 921 


1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,365 


THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 


The foregoing tables have indicated, 
in summary form, what took place in the 
milling industry during the year, but 
they give absolutely no conception of 
the conditions which had to be faced, 
and the obstacles which had to be over- 
come, in order to achieve such remark- 
able results. After the lapse of only 12 
months, it is hard to recall clearly the 
state of doubt and uncertainty in which 
the milling industry found itself at the 
beginning of 1919. Conditions at that 
time were largely the result of the fol- 
lowing order, promulgated Dec. 20, 1918: 

“All Food Administration flour regula- 
tions, including fair price schedules, are 
hereby canceled, effective immediately. 
This does not cancel any general Food 
Administration regulations which may be 
still effective; neither is the handling of 
exports changed. The mills are still re- 
quired to have licenses in order to op- 
erate. Reports as now being furnished 
by mills are to be continued.” 

Only three months earlier, on Sept. 20, 
the regulations regarding the manufac- 
ture and sale of mixed flour had been 
issued, and the mills had settled down to 
what they believed would be a long pe- 
riod of compliance with the revised rules. 
The sudden end of hostilities brought a 
series of rapid changes. The whole coun- 
try was overstocked with substitute flours 
and mixed flours, which had become prac- 
tically unsalable almost overnight. The 
order of Dec. 20, while it purported 
to remove “all Food Administration flour 
regulations,” really did nothing of the 
kind; its second sentence said virtually 
that all regulations were removed except 
those that were not, and no one knew 
just what this meant. To make the situa- 
tion more obscure, both Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Barnes were in Europe, and the 
Food Administration was unwilling to 
issue any far-reaching announcement of 
policy until one or both of them re- 
turned. 

Two things, however, were perfectly 
clear: the guaranty of a basic price to 
the farmer for all wheat of the 1919 crop 
put the government in what appeared to 
be the anomalous position of artificially 
maintaining high prices, to the detri- 
ment of the American people; and every 
one connected with the handling of wheat 
or its products was in danger of suf- 
fering further and serious losses from 
such sudden announcements of changes in 
government policy as had marked the 
closing weeks of 1918. The attention of 
the milling industry early in 1919 was, 
therefdre, concentrated chiefly on these 
two points. 

The Wheat Price Guaranty 

The situation with regard to the wheat 
price guaranty may be summarized as 
follows. Early in the fall of 1918, when 
the end of the war did not by any means 


47,306 493 242 735. 
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appear to be in sight, and the need for a 
greatly increased wheat acreage seemed 
imperative, the minimum price of wheat 
of the 1919 crop, not yet in the ground, 
was fixed by presidential proclamation on 
the basis of $2.26 per bu, Chicago. The 
sudden signing of the armistice, the ap- 
parent prospect of a quick return to 
normal market levels, and the Decem- 
ber forecast of an enormous crop of win- 
ter wheat, all combined to indicate that 
commercial wheat prices would drop far 
below the government guaranty. The 
government manifestly could not go back 
on its promise to the farmers, nor could 
it maintain an artificial level of domestic 
wheat prices far in excess of those de- 
termined by conditions abroad; the only 
solution seemed to be to reimburse the 
farmers to the full extent of any depre- 
ciation of the market price below the one 
fixed by the guaranty, even if the total 
burden thus imposed on the people for 
the benefit of a single class amounted, 
as it conceivably might, to a billion dol- 
lars or more. 

In such a programme there was a clear- 
ly apparent danger to every handler of 
wheat and its products. Believing, as al- 
most every one did, that the price of 
wheat could be held up only by the force 
of government control, it was felt that 
the moment this control was raised, every 
holder of wheat or flour stocks would 
face a sudden and perhaps ruinous 
shrinkage in their value. Flour worth 
$10 per bbl today might be worth $5 to- 
morrow. Against such a danger the only 
apparent safeguard was never to have on 
hand any stocks at all, which would vir- 
tually put the whole of the wheat-han- 
dling, milling, flour-jobbing and baking 
industries out of business. 


THE LEVER ACT 


The first step was the appointment of 
the former Milling Division chairmen as 
a committee to watch over the interests 
of the milling industry in connection with 
pending legislation in Washington. This 
special legislative committee, with James 
F. Bell as chairman, was appointed Jan. 
10, and at once proceeded to Washington, 
where some, at least, of its members re- 
mained throughout the seven weeks pre- 
ceding the final passage of the Lever act. 

On Jan, 29 Mr. Barnes issued a state- 
ment to the effect that there would cer- 
tainly be no change in the basic wheat 
price before June, this announcement hay- 
ing a marked influence in temporarily 
reassuring the trade. Mr. Barnes stood, 
at the time, almost alone in the ex- 
pressed belief, which subsequent facts 
more than justified, that wheat prices for 
the 1919 crop might never drop below 
the guaranteed level. While fully recog- 
nizing the need for safeguarding against 
the dangers of such a decline, he saw the 
situation abroad far more clearly than 
most Americans, and repeatedly pointed 
out that, until the crop was actually har- 
vested, and the needs of Europe were 
fully known, it was impossible to demon- 
strate that the world price level would 
involve a reduction in the American mar- 
kets. 

Late in January a tentative bill, pre- 
pared by Judge William A. Glasgow, Jr., 
legal adviser to the Food Administration, 
was published, and on Feb. 8 Congress- 
man Asbury F. Lever introdced H.R. 
15,976, “an act to enable the President to 
carry out the price guaranties made to 
producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 
and 1919 and to protect the United 
States against undue enhancement of its 
liabilities thereunder.” Extensive hear- 
ings on this bill were held, the millers’ 
committee, working chiefly through Mr. 
Bell, being in constant attendance. On 
Feb. 22 the bill passed the House. Two 
days later the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture reported an amendment of ex- 
traordinary significance to the milling 
industry, by recommending the insertion 
in one section of the following clause: 


PROVIDED, THAT AS BETWEEN THE 
TWO ARTICLES MENTIONED, PREFER- 
ENCE SHALL BE GIVEN TO THE EX- 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST WOULD IN THE 
JUDGMENT OF THE PRESIDENT BE UN- 
JUSTLY AFFECTED THEREBY. 

The Senate, after a prolonged debate, 
passed the bill early in the morning of 
Feb. 28. The final hours of the congres- 
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sional session were stormy, but after 
midnight on March 4, just before ad- 
journment, the last necessary legislative 
steps were taken, and the Lever act, 
promptly signed by the President, be- 
came law. 

It is needless here to review at length 
the terms of this act. It empowered the 
President to make such regulations as 
might be necessary, and to utilize such 
agencies for the administration of the 
act as he might select. It authorized him 
to buy and sell wheat, to fix prices, to 
regulate markets, and to limit or pro- 
hibit exports and imports. It provided 
penalties for violations of the regulations, 
It specified that the provisions of the 
act should remain in effect not later than 
June 1, 1920. Above all, it appropriated 
$1,000,000,000 “for carrying out the afore- 
said guaranties, and otherwise for the 
purposes of this act.” 


THE CONTRACT AND AGREEMENT 
5) 


The Lever act did not of itself settle 
the great question of protection in the 
event of a sudden decline in prices which 
confronted the millers and other han- 
dlers of wheat; it simply instituted the 
machinery for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the guaranty. The President 
was empowered to “adopt such methods 
as may be necessary to maintain and as- 
sure an adequate and continuous flow of 
wheat and wheat flour in the channels of 
trade, including the protection or indem- 
nification of millers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
bakers, and retail merchants who pur- 
chase in carload lots, against actual loss 
by them on account of abnormal fluctua- 
tions in the price of wheat and wheat 
flour of said crops due to the action of 
the government,” but what these methods 
would be remained for the still unde- 
termined federal agency to decide. 

As a next step, therefore, the millers’ 
committee drew up a tentative “contract 
and agreement” between the millers and 
the federal agency, which was published 
March 26, and submitted at a meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation in Chi- 
cago on April 10-11. Various differences 
of opinion had developed, and at a meet- 
ing of millers held in St. Louis on March 
21, an alternative plan was prepared, and 
likewise submitted at the Federation 
meeting. About 200 millers were pres- 
ent in Chicago on April 10, when the 
Federation session began, and for a time 
the meeting was stormy. After much 
discussion, a special committee of 11 
members was appointed to consider the 
two plans, with instructions to report on 
the following day. Its report was the 
signal for a long and rather acrimonious 
debate as to the personnel of the perma- 
nent committee which should retain 
charge of the matter, but at the close of 
the session a motion indorsing the legis- 
lative committee as it stood, with Mr. 
Bell as chairman, was carried. 

In late April and early May Mr. 
Barnes, who on April 2 had been appoint- 
ed Wheat Director by the President, 
made an extended tour of the country, 
and while his addresses gave no specific 
information as to the programme to be 
followed, they had a marked influence in 
strengthening the conviction that the gov- 
ernment would do everything in its pow- 
er to safeguard the interests of those 
who would be most seriously affected by 
price fluctuations. On May 13 a confer- 
ence was held in New York between of- 
ficials of the Grain Corporation and lead- 
ing members of the milling and baking 
industries and the flour trade. This con- 
ference produced no immediate results, 
but on May 29 Mr. Barnes issued drafts 
of the proposed agreements to be en- 
tered into by the various industries with 


_the Wheat Director, and two days later 


Mr. Bell’s committee published a report 
containing alternative drafts of the same 
agreements. 


THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


The final and decisive conference 
opened in New York on June 10, with 
over 250 leading millers, grain men, job- 
bers and bakers present. For some days 
it looked as though a deadlock existed. 
The Wheat Director and the millers’ 


committee were fully agreed on most 
points, but on two there were sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. Mr. Barnes held 
that the agreement should permit of can- 
cellation at his own option with 30 days’ 
notice; the millers contended that can- 
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cellation should be possible only by mu- 
tual agreement. The other point of dif- 
ference concerned the termination of the 
period of control on May 31, 1920, the 
millers wishing for an immediate restora- 
tion of normal trade conditions after 
that date, and Mr. Barnes standing out 
for a possible prolongation of the period 
of control. Finally, however, these points 
were compromised to the satisfaction of 
the millers’ committee, and the final 
draft of the agreements was published 
June 24, 

On the same day, forming the conclud- 
ing episode in the long period of prepara- 
tion for the 1919 wheat crop, President 
Wilson issued proclamations, effective 
July 1, requiring all handlers of wheat 
and its products to operate under licenses 
from the Wheat Director, and transfer- 
ring from the War Trade Board to the 
Wheat Director the control of imports 
and exports of wheat and flour. 


WORK OF THE MILLERS’ COMMITTEE 


In connection with the final adoption 
of the agreement, which the subsequent 
course of wheat prices has, of course, 
rendered largely inoperative, The North- 
western Miller spoke editorially as fol- 
lows in its issue of June 25: 

“A very great and valuable work has 
been done. It has taken time, patience 
and an enormous amount of intelligent, 
constructive effort to arrive at a conclu- 
sion satisfactory to all concerned. The 
Wheat Director, Mr. Barnes, has shown 
a sincere desire to meet the necessary re- 
quirements of the millers, so far as it 
was compatible with his duty to the gov- 
ernment and the public. The agreement 
affords an acceptable basis whereon the 
operations of the ensuing year can be 
conducted efficiently and with the utmost 
consideration for the welfare of the na- 
tion. The millers have been anxious to 
co-operate, and have only asked for that 
reasonable assurance of stability which 
was necessary to the perpetuation of their 
industry, and the utilization of its full 
effectiveness in the public service. 

“It would be futile to attempt to ex- 
press the sense of deep obligation under 
which the entire trade rests in its ap- 
preciation of the arduous service per- 
formed by Mr. Bell and his associates in 
connection with this matter. The mill- 
ers’ committee, individually and collec- 
tively, undertook a task of the utmost 
magnitude, complicated and involved, and 
accomplished it most successfully. It 
deserves, and will receive, the lasting 
gratitude of those whom it has served so 
faithfully and well.” 


Relations with the Food Administration 


It has already been said that one of 
the two matters most perturbing to mill- 
ers and flour-handlers at the beginning 
of the year was the tendency of the Food 
Administration to change its regulations 
suddenly and without warning. The 
last weeks of 1918 had witnessed various 
instances of this, notably in the removal 
of requirements regarding substitute and 
mixed flours, and a good many millers 
and flour dealers had been compelled to 
absorb heavy losses because the govern- 
ment had given them no opportunity to 
dispose of stocks which its decree ren- 
dered suddenly unsalable. 

The position of the millers in this mat- 
ter was made clear to the Food Admin- 
istration through various channels. On 
Jan. 24 a large meeting of members of 
the flour trade in various eastern cities 
was held in New York, and resolutions 
were passed urging the Food Adminis- 
tration to protect the handlers of flour 
against sudden declines in value result- 
ing from action taken without due no- 
tice. Mr. Barnes, who landed in New 
York on his return from Europe a few 
days later, immediately issued a state- 
ment to the effect that “flour dealers 
and millers of this country may operate 
for the balance of this crop year in the 
fullest confidence that the government 
agency will at no time put into effect a 
policy of resale of wheat at lower than 
the present established government buy- 
ing basis.” 

This announcement, coupled with as- 
surances that no action likely to affect 
the value of wheat or flour stocks would 
thereafter be taken without giving every 
one concerned plenty of notice, did 
much toward reassuring the trade, and 
effectually marked the end of “over- 


night” rulings by the Food Administra- 
tion. 


INTERPRETING THE MILLING RULES 


Among the unfinished business of 1918 
was the item of auditing millers’ accounts 
under the rules established by the Mill- 
ing Division of the Food Administration. 
Much dissatisfaction had been expressed 
by certain millers, notably in the South- 
west, regarding the interpretation of 
some of these rules, and the whole mat- 
ter had been threshed out, though incon- 
clusively, at a rather stormy meeting in 
Chicago on Dec. 5, The committee ap- 
pointed at that meeting met again in 
Chicago on Jan. 7, and presented a state- 
ment covering both the points on which 
it agreed with the Enforcement Division 
of the Food Administration and those 
whereon it differed. Shortly after this 
meeting the committee betook itself to 
Washington, where it managed to come 
to a satisfactory agreement with the 
Food Administration officials, reporting 
the final solution of its troubles before 
the end of January. 

As the rules in question had largely 
been evolved by the chairmen of the for- 
mer Milling Division, it appeared reason- 
able to suppose that their interpretations 
of their own regulations would be valid; 
but the unwillingness of a few millers to 
accept these interpretations necessitated 
a large amount of not very profitable 
labor. 


Wheat Supplies and Flour Prices 


The year had not progressed far be- 
fore it became apparent that the com- 
mercially available wheat supplies were 
going to prove inadequate before the 
1919 harvest. Exports of wheat had been 
very heavy, and the Grain Corporation 
had bought up great quantities of wheat, 
which it held at various terminals. 
Through January and the first half of 
February the Grain Corporation bought 
no flour for export, but even so the do- 
mestic demand was such as seriously to 
tax the supply of wheat. 

Accordingly, about the middle of Jan- 
uary, the Grain Corporation undertook 
to sell wheat to millers from its stocks, 
and requisitions promptly poured in from 
all sections, particularly from the South- 
west. The selling basis, as finally an- 
nounced, was l4c over the government 
buying scale. For a time this relieved 
the situation; but -wheat exports con- 
tinued at an unprecedented rate, and be- 
ginning the middle of February the Grain 
Corporation came back into the flour 
market, buying heavily for export for a 
number of weeks, on a new purchase 
plan which became effective March 4. 

The result was, of course, that wheat 
was soon as hard to get as ever, and 
flour prices began to go up. The Grain 
Corporation first tried the experiment of 
refusing to announce the quantities of 
flour it bought from week to week, or 
the prices paid therefor, on the somewhat 
specious excuse that wheat was “now be- 
ing bought by mills in all parts of the 
country at prices independent of the 
government basis, resulting in the actual 
wheat prices being largely speculative.” 
This change of policy had no apparent 
result, and prices continued to go up, as 
wheat grew scarcer, reaching their maxi- 
mum for the crop year in May. 

The next step was the announcement, 
late in April, that the Grain Corporation 
would buy only first clears and “victory” 
mixed flour for export. This helped to 
dispose of some of the stocks left over 
from 1918, but did not make milling 
wheat any more plentiful. Mr. Barnes’s 
public statements reiterated his belief 
that wheat and flour prices were too high; 
and week by week he curtailed his pur- 
chases for export, until they finally dis- 
appeared altogether. It was not, how- 
ever, until June brought the promise of 
a vast quantity of new winter wheat that 
prices began to go down. 


Miscellaneous Events of First Half Year 


Various changes took place during the 
first six months of 1919 in the status of 
public officials with whom the milling in- 
custry was closely concerned. Early in 
January Herbert Hoover was appointed 
director-general of the allied food relief 
organization, and thereafter his activities 
were shifted from the work of American 
food conservation to that of securing and 
distributing food supplies for those sec- 
tions of Europe which the war had left 
virtually destitute. The appointment of 
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Mr. Barnes as Wheat Director in April 


has already been recorded. Late in 
March John J. Stream resigned as head 
of the Coarse Grain Division of the Food 
Administration, his office having virtual- 
ly closed a month earlier. On Feb. 26 
George Zabriskie, who had done distin- 
guished work with the Food Administra- 
tion throughout the war, was elected 
president of the -United States Sugar 
Equalization Board. Hugh Gibson, well 
known to the milling industry through 
his work in Belgium, was appointed in 
April first minister to the new republic 
of Poland. On June 13 Charles J. Brand, 
chief of the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, re- 
signed his post, his resignation being a 
serious loss to the department and a 
source of genuine regret to the millers 
who had come in contact with him. 

Early in January the War Trade Board 
removed its embargo on wheat and flour 
exports to most points in the western 
hemisphere, but for some time this re- 
moval was more illusory than real. In 
the first place, export permits still had 
to be obtained; and in the next, trade 
with some of the most important markets 
was prevented or materially curtailed by 
local regulations. Canada, for instance, 
could neither import from nor export to 
the United States. In Cuba the local 
food administration had accumulated 
large stocks of flour, and accordingly is- 
sued an order requiring importers to buy 
one sack from the food administration 
stocks for every sack they imported di- 
rect. On Feb. 1 the War Trade Board 
removed entirely from the export con- 
servation list corn, barley, oats, rice and 
their products. : 

Among other events of the half year 
the following may be particularly noted: 

Late in January, ocean freight rates 
from the United States to Europe were 
summarily reduced two-thirds by joint 
action of the British and United States 
governments. The package rate, which 
had been $3.30 per 100 lbs, thus came 
down to $1. 

On Jan, 28, Congress passed a bill ap- 
propriating $100,000,000 for the purchase 
of foodstuffs to feed those parts of 
Europe which had been left by the war 
unable to take care of themselves. 

The Community Millers’ Association 
held a somewhat remarkable convention 
in Louisville, May 19-23, at which its 
members demanded representation for 
the smaller millers of the country on any 
committee of millers appointed to déal 
with the Wheat Director, on a strictly 
numerical basis. In other words, if a 
committee of 12 millers were selected, 
the community millers wanted 11 of them 
to be representatives of the mills with 
not more than 300 bbls capacity. 

An explosion in the starch plant of 
the Douglas Co. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
on May 22, resulted in the death of 11 
men, and a property loss estimated at 
$3,000,000. 

The Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America held its annual meeting June 
2-5, at Kansas City, in the course of 
which it changed its name to the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. 

At a meeting held in New York on 
June 10, the National Federated Flour 
Clubs was formed, an association of flour 
dealers in many of the larger markets, 
with Samuel Knighton, New York City, 
elected as the first president. 

A cyclone which swept the town of 
Fergus Falls, Minn., on June 22 did se- 
rious damage to the plant of the Red 
River Milling Co., and some injury to 
that of the Fergus Flour Mills Co. 


Arrival of the New Crop 

Great things were expected from the 
1919 wheat crop; but a material shrink- 
age in the winter wheat harvest was fol- 
lowed by a partial failure of the spring 
wheat, due to rust, blight, drouth in some 
sections and actual floods in others. For 
a few weeks, however, the future course 
of wheat prices was by no means clear. . 
Immense pressure was brought to bear on 
the government to “reduce the high cost 
of living” by subsidizing bread through 
an arbitrary reduction of wheat prices; 
but early in August Mr. Barnes an- 
nounced that, in conference with the 
President, it had been determined that 
such a course was absolutely impracticable 
—a decision for which the whole country 
has good reason to be thankful. Mr. 
Barnes by this time had been formally 
given practically complete control of 




















a eens of the ain trade and mill- 
ing industry, including imports and ex- 
ports, by presidential proclamation, is- 
sued July 16. : 

As crop conditions became more and 
more manifest, wheat and flour prices 
began a steady advance, which continued 
practically without interruption from 
the first of September to the close of the 
year. It was at once evident that the 
Grain Corporation would have no oppor- 
tunity whatever to perform its chief 
function under the Lever act; and for a 
time it operated mainly as a government 
export agency. Mr. Barnes felt, how- 
ever, that the law under which it worked 
had never intended this to be its princi- 
pal duty, and that it would be desirable 
to restore normal conditions in the export 
and import trade as rapidly as possible. 

The meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Chicago on Oct. 17 was 
largely taken up with the discussion of 
this problem. On the one hand, the mill- 
ers wanted to get back to normal — 
conditions; on the other, they realize 
that the situation in most of the foreign 
markets was still such as to make normal 
trading impossible. The upshot was a 
telegram to Mr. Barnes, asking him to 
monler with representatives of the mill- 
ing industry before removing the export 
restrictions. 


MILLERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


As a potentially important aid to the 
millers in re-entering the direct export 
business, the Millers’ Export Association, 
Inc., was formed at a meeting held in 
Chicago on July 14. The purpose of 
this association, as set forth at the meet- 
ing, was to take full advantage of the 
provisions of the Webb law authorizing 
combinations for export trade, and to 
enable the millers to work through a com- 
bined selling agency in order adequately 
to meet consolidated buying from abroad. 

Walter Stern, Milwaukee, was elected 
president of this new association, but on 
Aug. 30 he resigned, and W. L. Sparks, 
Alton, Ill., was elected on Sept. 25 in his 
place. R. F. Bausman, actively asso- 
ciated with the work of the Milling Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration, was 
chosen as general manager of the asso- 
ciation. After the Federation meeting of 
Oct. 17, the Millers’ Export Association 
united with the Federation to send the 
latter’s secretary, A. P. Husband, on a 
foreign tour of exploration, in order to 
report on conditions in the foreign flour 
markets. 


Government Buying and Selling 


The Grain Corporation had been an 
important element on the buying end of 
the market for both wheat and flour ever 
since the first of July, and by the begin- 
ning of October it had on hand much 
larger stocks of both than it could pos- 
sibly use up in the export trade. From 
every point complaints of wheat short- 
age were beginning to come in, and there 
was an endless public clamor for the 
government to “do something” to reduce 
prices. Accordingly, the Grain Corpora- 
tion early in October entered the market 
on the selling end as well. 

The scarcity of good milling wheat had 
sent prices up far above the guaranteed 
level, and it was principally to try and 
check this advance that the Grain Cor- 
poration announced its willingness to sell 
wheat from its stocks. Unluckily most 
of this wheat was none too good in qual- 
ity, and though the millers promptly 
cleaned up the Grain Corporation’s offer- 
ings, the commercial price of high-grade 
milling wheat kept on ascending. Spring 
wheat, in particular, was scarce, and of 
this the Grain Corporation had none to 
sell. 

The next step was for the Grain Cor- 
poration to enter the flour-selling busi- 
ness. As early as Oct. 8 it had of- 
fered to sell its export grade flour to 
jobbers in carload lots on the basis of 
10.25; but the demand was for patents, 
not export straights, and the offer had 
no appreciable results. Accordingly, Mr. 
Barnes determined to attempt to market 
his soft winter straight flour at retail 
direct to the consumer. His reasons for 
so doing were set forth in an exceedingly 
clear statement, issued late in Novem- 
ber, from which the following paragraphs 
are excerpts: 

“The partial crop failure in the north- 


western states, where is grown the strong 


“be made. 
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wheat of the United States, has given 
this year a premium, because of its 
scarcity, to that gee J of wheat. Coin- 
cidently with the ative scarcity of 
strong wheats (which make more loaves 
to the barrel of flour), the people of the 
United States have undoubtedly increased 
the bakery trade as against the household 
consumption. There is a real reason why 
the baker should prefer a flour which 
makes more loaves of bread to the bar- 
rel, but the same reason does not main- 
tain in household use. I have felt that, 
if the individual consumer has an op- 
portunity to exercise his preference fair- 
ly, and prefers to pay a higher price for 
a preferred character of goods, no re- 
sponsibility attached to us. 

“Retailers complain that they cannot 
handle in their trade for a proper trade 
turnover the character of pure wheat 
flour which we buy for the export trade. 
We are planning an effort to see whether 
the individual consumers will buy at a 
lower price a pure wheat flour, perfect- 
ly nutritious and of satisfactory quality 
but not as white in color as the highly 
separated flours for which they are now 
paying advanced prices. We propose, 
therefore, to put into the retail stores 
of the larger eastern cities, under our 
own trade-name, ‘United States Grain 
Corporation Standard Pure Wheat Flour,’ 
our regular standard flour, and to see 
if on a sound business basis, and allowing 
the proper’ trade-handling margins 
through the established facilities of 
wholesalers and retailers, this flour can 
be offered to the consumer in such a 
manner that the economical housewife 
can make a saving, if she so desires.” 

The programme called for the sale of 
this soft winter wheat straight flour in 
121%-lb packages at about 78c, and at 
$1.55 for 241,-lb paper sacks. Up to the 
close of the year it was impossible to say 
how much of this flour had actually been 
sold, or what effect its sale had had 
on the commercial market. In view, how- 
ever, of the steady demand for patent 
flours at unchanged prices, it did not ap- 
pear that the Grain Corporation’s experi- 
ment in retail flour-peddling had accom- 
plished any very remarkable results. 


Imports and Exports Permitted 


The question of removing restrictions 
on imports and exports of wheat and 
wheat products was complicated by the 
diversity of public opinion as to the pos- 
sible effect such action would have on do- 
mestic prices. Some felt that, by in- 
creasing the volume of exports, it would 
intensify the apparent shortage at home, 
and thus cause prices to go higher; others 
saw in it a chance to bring prices down 
through the importation of wheat and 
flour from abroad, and particularly from 
Canada. As early as the first part of 
October, Mr. Barnes had expressed him- 
self as unqualifiedly in favor of remov- 
ing the restrictions at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity, and on Nov. 21 he is- 
sued an order to that effect, which went 
into force on Dee. 15. 

The main interest centered in what 
Canada would do. The Dominion gov- 
ernment had formally ratified the interim 
action of the administration in placing 
wheat and wheat products on the free 
list, with the result that free trade exist- 
ed between Canada and the United 
States; but embargoes on both sides of 
the border had prevented reciprocal wheat 
or flour trading. Early in the fall the 
Canadian Wheat Board had been given 
full control over the 1919 crop of wheat 
and its products, including exports and 
imports. As No. 1 Manitoba spring 
wheat was selling on the basis of $2.30 
per bu, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and government standard spring wheat 
flour had a fixed maximum price of 
$10.90 per bbl, it was evident that, if the 
Wheat Board wanted to keep to its 
schedule of prices, and permit unrestrict- 
ed exports to the United States, the re- 
sults would be startling. 

Undoubtedly, however, Mr. Barnes and 
the Canadian Wheat Board had fully 
agreed as to what would be done before 
the proclamation removing the embargoes 
was issued. Canada itself was short of 
good milling spring wheat; its available 
surplus consisted largely of Ontario soft 
winters. The Wheat Board promptly an- 
nounced that private exporting would not 
be permitted, and that the board itself 
would handle all such rts as might 
With this in view, it sent W. 


C. Omand to New York as its official rep- 
resentative to arrange for the handlin 
of Canadian wheat and flour in the Unit 
States. Up to the close of the year no defi- 
nite plan regarding these sales had been 
announced; but on Dec. 28 the Wheat 
Board issued an order summarily raising 
the price of No. 1 Manitoba wheat to 
millers from $2.30 to $2.80 per bu, and 
raising the maximum price for govern- 
ment standard spring wheat flour from 
$10.90 to $13.15 per bbl. 


OTHER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


There was much interest in the arrival, 
in mid-December, of a few shipments of 
both wheat and flour from Argentina, 
which, it was reported, were. the fore- 
runners of many more to come. These 
shipments were not, of course, large 
enough to have any real effect on the 
market, and were rather an evidence of 
the enterprise of Argentine shippers than 
a serious competitor with domestic wheat 
and flour. At the same time, they indi- 
cated that in the years to come Argentina 
is going to fight hard for a liberal share 
in Europe’s flour-buying. It is signifi- 
cant that Argentina’s exports of flour in 
1919 were more than double those of any 
preceding year, while wheat exports re- 
mained about normal. In other words, 
Argentina has grasped the importance 
of exporting the manufactured product 
in preference to the raw material. 

The removal of the export embargo 
made little immediate change in flour ex- 
portation to Europe. The Wheat Ex- 
port Co. announced that it would soon be 
in the market for clear flours, but Col- 
onel Tasker frankly admitted that the 
state of foreign exchange was such that 
England would buy all the flour it could 
elsewhere than in the United States. 
The Grain Corporation was practically 
out of the export flour market during 
the closing weeks of the year, and very 
little — business to Europe was re- 
ported. 

An unfortunate feature of the Grain 
Corporation’s control of flour exports, 
particularly to Great Britain, has been 
its tendency to export mainly soft winter 
wheat straights and clears. The demand 
abroad has been increasingly for strong 
American flour, and the large shipments 
of flour made from soft winter wheat 
evoked a great deal of protest. There 
can be no question that this has material- 
ly injured the standing of American 
flour abroad, although those who really 
understand the facts are fully aware that 
the quality of American export flour as 
a whole cannot fairly be judged by that 
of the soft wheat straights and clears 
which the Grain Corporation has seen fit 
to unload on its foreign customers. 


Reflected Labor Troubles 


The milling industry went through the 
year, disturbed as it was by serious and 
widespread labor difficulties, on the whole 
with remarkably little trouble directly at- 
tributable to this cause. Nothing could 
speak more highly for the relations ex- 
isting between millowners and their em- 
ployees than the fact that, despite ener- 
getic efforts to stir up dissension, the coun- 
try’s flour output was at no time seri- 
ously curtailed by labor troubles within 
the industry. 

Most of the trouble that existed was 
created by the defunct brewers’ union, 
which, in view of national prohibition, ex- 
panded itself into the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal 
and Soft Drink Workers of America. 
This estimable organization, the official 
organ of which was published half in 
English and half in German, set dili- 
gently to work to instigate strikes in the 
flour mills. It succeeded mainly in the 
Southwest, and there only to a very lim- 
ited degree. Topeka was the main cen- 
ter of its activities; but while the com- 
bined strike and lockout there dragged 
on for several weeks during the sum- 
mer, it accomplished little or nothing. 

Indirectly, however, the milling indus- 
try was necessarily affected by the labor 
troubles which disturbed the United 
States and Canada. The protracted 
strike of longshoremen in New York dur- 
ing the spring tied up flour shipments 
along with all others; and similar strikes 
took place along the Pacific Coast. The 
strike of bakery employees in Chicago 
had a material effect on business in that 
market. Winnipeg for some three weeks 
in May and June was virtually at the 
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mercy of a soviet government, which left 
all industry there practically suspended. 


THE COAL STRIKE 


The great steel strike in the fall had 
little appreciable influence on the course 
of the milling industry, but the strike of 
bituminous coal miners threatened to 
create a very serious situation. A fuel 
shortage all over the country was im- 
minent, and accordingly the government 
temporarily reinstated the war-time Fuel 
Administration, under Dr. Harry A. Gar- 
field, and also the Food Administration, 
under Attorney-General A. Mitchell 
Palmer. On Dec. 2 Dr. Garfield issued 
an. order listing the “essential” industries 
which were to enjoy priority in the pur- 
chase of fuel, and, for some extraor- 
dinary reason, failed to include the flour 
mills therein. ‘The’ mills were thus ab- 
solutely prevented from getting coal, or 
even from using electric power derived 
from coal. Supplies of coal held by the 
mills were, in general, Very small; and 
if the strike had been prolonged for any 
length of time, a general suspension of 
milling activity would undoubtedly have 
resulted, 

As it was, the strike collapsed and the 
regulations were removed before the cur- 
tailment of milling operations had be- 
come alarming; the actual aggregate out- 
put figures indicate that the total produc- 
tion was not reduced by more than about 
400,000 bbls. Water power, oil and wood 
were used wherever possible; and the 
mills in general were so sure that the jus- 
tice of their claim for fair treatment 
would soon be recognized that they had 
little hesitation in using up all the coal 
they had on hand. The incident stands 
out rather as a conspicuous example of 
official folly than as a really serious epi- 
sode in the year’s milling history. By the 
middle of December the country’s flour 
output had returned to normal again. 


Miscellaneous Happenings 


Among the miscellaneous events of the 
second half year, the following may be 
briefly noted: 

On July 1 the entire plant of the J. 
W. Denio Milling Co., at Sheridan, Wyo., 
was destroyed by fire. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange re- 
opened its wheat market, closed since 
September, 1917, on July 21, but shortly 
thereafter closed it again by government 
order. 

An explosion on Aug. 9 wrecked the 
Canadian government elevator at Port 
Colborne, Ont., killing 10 men and injur- 
ing 20 others. 

Herbert Hoover sailed for America on 
Sept. 6, having completed his remarkable 
work as director of the inter-allied food 
relief organization. For eight months he 
had directed the distribution of food- 
stuffs in central Kurope; and on one 
occasion, at least, had overturned a re- 
actionary and recalcitrant government by 
merely threatening to cut off all food 
supplies. 

An explosion on Sept. 13 destroyed the 
Murray elevator in North Kansas City, 
Mo., killing 13 men, and causing a prop- 
erty loss estimated at $500,000. 

At a meeting in Minneapolis on Oct. 
21, the Spring Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation was formed, under the leadership 
of A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis., for 
the purpose of developing and distribut- 
ing a better quality of seed wheat. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
held a meeting at Buffalo on Dec. 10, at 
which a form of purchase contract was 
adopted. Over 60 flour men were pres- 
ent. 

Late in December Mr. Hoover pre- 
sented a plan for supplying food to those 
parts of central Europe which were still 
unable to take care of themselves, pro- 
viding their governments with credits out 
of the unused $1,000,000,000 appropriated 
for the use of the Grain Corporation. 
This plan received the prompt and en- 
thusiastic indorsement of Mr. Barnes, but 
final action was not taken before the 
close of the year. 

Two pieces of legislation of special in- 
terest to millers made progress during 
the fall. Hearings were held on the 
Haugen commercial feed bill (H.R. 
8342), designed to regulate the sale and 
distribution in interstate commerce of 
commercial feedingstuffs. While most of 
this bill was generally acceptable, there 
was considerable protest against the 
clause requiring manufacturers of mixed 
feeds to state on the label the name and 
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weight of each ingredient. The Vestal 
bill (H.R. 9755), providing for a decimal 
system of flour and feed packages, was 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
early in October, with the indorsement 
of the Millers’ National Federation, and 
was passed by the House two months 
later. A decimal weight law covering 
flour, meal, etc., became effective in Texas 
Oct. 21. 


IN THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


It is impossible here to attempt any 
full outline of the year’s history in the 
baking industry, or to do more than mere- 
ly list a few of the outstanding events. 
An important conference of bakers was 
held in Chicago Jan. 8-10, for the pur- 
Ee of discussing the situation created 

y the end of the war and the sudden re- 
moval of government restrictions. On 
Jan. 27-29, likewise in Chicago, the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America held 
its first annual convention, presided over 
by Eugene Lipp, and with John Hartley 
as secretary. A revised constitution for 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry was published in February. The 
most conspicuous event of the spring 
months was the strike of bakery em- 
ployees in Chicago, lasting over six weeks, 
and resulting in a clear-cut victory for 
the master bakers. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held in Chicago Sept. 22-24, Gordon 
Smith, of. Mobile, Ala. being elected 
president to succeed George M. Ward, of 
New York City. In November Joseph 
M. Bell resigned as secretary of the as- 
sociation, being succeeded by D. P. Chind- 
blom. The Retail Bakers’ Association 
held a large and successful meeting in 
Chicago Oct. 21-22. The middle of No- 
vember it was announced that the Fleisch- 
mann Co. had purchased the Corky Co., 
thus effecting a consolidation of these 
two great yeast-manufacturing com- 
panies. 

A matter of great importance to the 
entire baking industry was the definite 
establishment, in the fall, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, with Dr. H. L. 
Barnard at its head, in conjunction with 
the Dunwoody Institute; Minneapolis. 
The first months’ work of the new insti- 
tute was such as to promise great things 
for the future; and the baking industry 
is greatly to be congratulated on having 
established such an institution for the 
technical training of its men. 


Deaths of the Year 
Among the prominent men in or con- 
nected with the milling industry who 
died during 1919, the following may be 
mentioned : 
Henry Lassen, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, on Jan. 


George Chase Christian, president of 
George C. Christian & Co., Minneapolis, 
on Jan. 5, at the age of 46. 

Lieutenant Colonel T. Thornycroft 
Vernon, son of Sir William Vernon, and 
a member of the milling firm of W. Ver- 
non & Sons, on Feb. 1. 

William Listman, of Duluth, Minn., 
founder of the Listman mill at La 
Crosse, Wis., on Feb. 13, at the age of 88. 

Gottlieb Schober, founder of the 
Phoenix mill at Minneapolis, on Feb. 26, 
at the age of 84. 

James C. Gorman, Baltimore manager 
of the International Mercantile Marine, 
on March 9, at the age of 65. 

Hermann Petersen, head of the firm of 
Petersen Bros. & Co., flour exporters, 
Chicago, March 15, at the age of 79. 

Joseph La Croix, of Minneapolis, iden- 
tified with the introduction of the mid- 
dlings purifier, on March 21, at the age 
of 87. 

Loren Fletcher, a pioneer Minneapolis 
miller, on April 15, at the age of 86. 

Samuel Wylde, secretary and treasurer 
of the Novelty Mill Co. Seattle, on 
April 22, at the age of 66. 

Charles J. Christie, secretary of the 
Fleischmann Co., at Cincinnati, on April 
29, at the age of 55. 

Joseph Rosenbaum, president of the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, on 
May 22, at the age of 81. 

John H. Siegel, vice-president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
Pm of the Marshall oa) Milling Co. 
and the Century Milling Co, on May 
22, at the age of 61. 

Charles N. Rogers, of Boston, eastern 
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pa Pears of ‘the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co., on May 23. 

Sir William Vernon, head of the Lon- 
don milling firm of W. Vernon & Sons, on 
June 24, at the age of 83. 

Sir Joseph Compton Rickett, M. P., 
chairman of the Sun Flour Mills, Ltd., 
London, on July 30, at the age of 73. 

Edward J. Luke, manager of the 
Stockton mills of the Sperry Flour Co., 
on July 31, at the age of 56. 

Wilbur N. Erskine, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ind., on Aug. 29, at the age 
of 34, 

James Quirk, formerly head of the 
James Quirk Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
on Sept. 12, at the age of 70. 

L. L. Pfeffer, president of the Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl., on Sept. 19, at 
the age of 57. 

John Washburn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, and formerly president of 
the company, on Sept. 25, at the age of 
61. 


Stephen A. Bemis, formerly first vice- 
president of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis, on Sept. 27, at the age of 91. 

Captain Carl W. Dammann, of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s Wichita office, 
drowned in Lake Huron Oct. 2 while 
piloting a balloon in the national balloon 
race, 

Frank E. Bray, secretary of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, early in November. 

John F. Harrison, of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, on Dec. 4, at 
the age of 77. 

John H. Werner, president of the St. 
Charles (Mo.) Milling Co. Dec. 19, at 
the age of 57. 


Conclusion 

Such a summary of the year in Ameri- 
can flour-milling must, of necessity, be 
incomplete. The most important feature 
of all, indeed, has scarcely been touched 
on; it is recorded, not in any single no- 
table event, but in. the records of flour 
mills everywhere in the country, in the 
books of flour jobbers and dealers, in 
the activities of bakers, and in the house- 
hold budgets of almost every American 
family. The chief fact of 1919 was the 
greatly increased consumption of wheat 
flour. After two years of enforced econ- 
omy of wheat, and of loyal but dreary 
experimentation with wheat-flour substi- 
tutes, the American people found them- 
selves able once more to eat as much 
bread as they wanted—and they pro- 
ceeded to do so. 

Steadily advancing prices had no ap- 
parerit influence in checking the demand 
for patent flour. The public wanted it, 
was ready to pay for it, and refused to 
be content with inferior grades. Both 
household and bakery flour-buying reached 
unprecedented proportions. The price 
situation was such as to make speculative 
buying of less than its usual importance; 
the mills sold flour because the people 
wanted to eat white bread. 

As a result of the strength of the mar- 
ket, there were few serious losses to 
record. Buyers took the flour they had 
ordered, and paid for it, knowing that 
they had made good bargains; mills found 
their reserve stocks of wheat increasing 
in value from week to week. Probably no 
previous year in milling history has been 
so free from disasters due to speculation 
and breaks in the market. Thus, despite 
adverse conditions, and the unsettled 
state of the country as a result of the 
war, the milling industry can always look 
back on 1919 as one of its best years—a 
year when business was good because the 
people of the United States wanted more 
and better flour than they had ever re- 
quired before, and because general pros- 
perity enabled them to pay the millers 
enough to cover the greatly increased 
cost of doing business, 

Henry Apams BeEttows. 





A _ millowners’ association has been 
formed in South Australia with a view to 
the more effective protection of the in- 
terests of the milling industry. It in- 
cludes every miller in the state. The of- 
ficers are: president, C. H. T. Connor 
(Adelaide Milling Co.). Committee: W. 
J. Hill (John Darling & Son), T. H. 
Davey (E. Davey & Son), T. H. Jackett 
(Jackett Bros.), C. H. Johnson (W. C. 
Harrison & Co.), and F. N. Kleinig 
(Vereo Bros.). ‘Treasurer, P. R. Verco 


Verco Bros.) ; secretary, W..W. Hutton. 
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Preparations are being made for in- 
creased trade in northern Canada next 
year. A number of new trading posts 
are being opened up, one company alone 
having 12 on its extension list. The out- 
look for a large and more profitable 
traffic with the wilderness country of 
Athabasca and Mackenzie. River basin is 
considered so good that the traders in 
the north are buying up heavy stocks of 
merchandise for the Indian and Eskimo 
customers and are making plans to move 
them as soon as navigation opens next 
spring. 

There are now four large trading con- 
cerns in the Mackenzie field, each with 
from 12 to 30 posts, and besides these 
many independent traders are doing busi- 
ness in a small way. The ramifications of 
this northern business have been extend- 
ed from a few outposts just beyond Ed- 
monton to a network of wilderness trad- 
ing posts all over the “top” country, as 
far north as the delta of the Mackenzie. 

Fur forms the basis of all this busi- 
ness. With the present demand for fine 
furs, the cultivation of commercial rela- 
tions with the Canadian north is found 
to be highly profitable, and it looks at 
present as though a larger production of 
raw material will come from the sub- 
arctic next year than ever before. Trad- 
ers are planning on an extra busy ses- 
sion, and the Indians are sending down 
word that the prospects for an abundant 
fur catch were never better. 

Some new methods are being intro- 
duced into the Canadian northern fur 
trade, the most important, perhaps, be- 
ing the substitution of a cash system for 
the time-honored bartering, which has not 
always been satisfactory. Much business 
will. continue to be transacted at the 


northern posts in the old way, to which. 


the Indian and half-breed trapper have 
become accustomed, but some of the trad- 
ers have adopted the plan of paying 
money for the furs. 

The freight for the “top” country, 
which is made up mostly of merchandise 
for the trading posts, will hereafter be 
moved by rail from Edmonton to Fort 
McMurray, and from the latter point by 
water to the end of the route. Addi- 
tions to the fleet of northern steamers 
are being made each year, and several 
new ones will be in commission next 
year. As soon as navigation opens on 
the Athabasca and Mackenzie the final 
shifting of the Indians’ bargain supplies 
will begin. 

More or less loss was incurred during 
the past summer and fall through delays 
of one kind or another. To avoid such 
losses in future, arrangements are being 
made for earlier movement to the head 
of navigation. Heretofore there has been 
a troublesome gap between the end of 
the Alberta Great Waterways Railway 
and the Athabasca River at Fort Mc- 
Murray, but to overcome this a 10-mile 
tote-road is being cut through the bush 
in order that the freight may be moved 
overland. The delays of previous seasons 
will be done away with and the Canadian 
Far North purchasers will have a quicker 
service than they have had. 





Flour and Feed Notes 

The J. H. Nye Co. has been incor- 
porated, at Brockton, Mass., with $50,000 
capital stock, to deal in flour, feed, etc. 
J. C. Nye is president. 

Work has been started on the concrete 
elevator and warehouse of Burton, Gard- 
ner & Davis, Pesotum, III. 

The Alward-Zeigler Grain Co. has sold 
its elevator and feed business, Taylorville, 
Til, to Otto Young, of Boody, Ill. 

E. V. Naltby, J. A. Waring, Samuel 
Thomas and C. S. Cochran have disposed 
of their interests in T. A. Grier & Co., 
Peoria, Ill., and have bought the grain 
business of the S. C. Bartlett Co., Inc., 
with offices at 16-29 Board of Trade 
Building. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
organized, at Odebolt, Iowa, with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The Eagle Grain Co. has been started 
at Hoytville, Ohio, with $15,000 capital 
stock, by O. G. Robinson, May Shane, 


P. P. Smith, D. B. Spitler and S. A.’ 
Jones. 

The Farmers’ Equity Society, Clinton, 
Iowa, will erect a warehouse. and ele- 
vator. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Lincoln, 
Iowa, have started the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co., with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in flour, feed, etc. 

The People’s Grain Co., Freeland, 
Mich. will rebuild the warehouse and 
elevator recently destroyed by fire. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Chesaning, 
Mich., will double its present elevator 
capacity and erect other buildings. 

The Coopersville (Mich.) Co-operative 
Elevator Co. has been organized, with 
$30,000 capital stock, by J. H. Weigrink, 
IF. C. Hambleton and others. 

The Audrain County Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. is erecting an elevator and making 
other improvements to its plant at Mex- 
ico, Mo., to cost about $30,000. 

The plant of the New Milling & Grain 
Co., Eldorado Springs, Mo., is nearing 
completion. 

The Athol (Mo.) Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, 
by L. W. Smith and W. P. Allison. 

The Eisenmayer Mill Co., Springfield, 
Mo., is erecting additional concrete 
grain storage tanks to cost $10,000. 

The Big Horn Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated, at Decker, Mont., with $50,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Judith Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated, at Hobson, Mont., with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The Thorp (Wis.) Milling Co. is erect- 
ing an addition, 36x24. 

Stockholders of the Pasco Flour Mills 
Co. have bought the plant of the Kenne- 
wick (Wash.) Grain & Milling Co., and 
changed the name to the Kennewick 
Flour Mills. The capacity of the mill 
will. be doubled. 

The large elevator and warehouse of 
the Pendleton (Oregon) Elevator Co. has 
been leased for a period of one year by 
the Spokane (Wash.) Flouring Mills. 

The Derck-McNeff Co. has succeeded 
the F. A. Derck Grain Co., at Lima, 
Ohio, in the feed and grain business. 

The flour mill of L. M. Hunter, Win- 
chester, Ohio, has been sold to Albert 
Rees. ' 

The B. J. Brahmstadt Grain Co. has 
bought the grain and feed business of 
William Burke, Hallam, Neb. 

The Harrisville (N. Y.) Milling Co. 
has been organized, with $21,000 capital 
stock, by H. J. Corbitt and others. 

John Cook, of Carbondale, Pa., has or- 
ganized the Simpson (Pa.) Milling Co., 
with $7,000 capital stock, to deal in flour 
and feeds. 

The Harmon County Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co. has been organized, with 
$20,000 capital stock, by C. C. Boyd, C. 
Q. Neil and M. P. Scott, to deal in flour 
and feed, at Hollis, Okla. 

The Medford (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been formed by Howard Custard, 
KE. V. Croxton and Raymond Earl, with 
$50,000 capital, to do a general milling 
business. 

The Bradner (Ohio) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has been incorporated, with 
$35,000 capital stock, to deal in flour 
and feed. 

The Cincinnati Milling Co. will erect 
a four-story addition to its plant at 
Oakley, Ohio. 

Raabe Bros., of Fort Jennings, Qhio, 
will build a warehouse and elevator for 
the handling of flour, feed, grain, etc., 
at Ottawa, Ohio. 

The Yoakum (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. will erect a three-story concrete and 
tile wing to its plant, to cost $14,000. 

Collins & Patton have succeeded F. W. 
Ward & Co, and the North Texas Grain 
Co., at Higgins, Texas, 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Flour & 
Grain Co. has bought the plant of G. G. 
Rockwell, North Baltimore, Ohio, and 
will engage in the flour-milling business. 

The Walhonding (Ohio) Farmers’ 
Grain Co, has been incorporated, with 
$30,000 capital stock, by C. N. Ogle, Wil- 
liam Lapp, K. O. Rodehaver, Joseph S. 
MeVery and T. J. Clark. 


J. Harry Woorrmes. 
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So far as the over-sea flour trade is 
concerned, matters have mended a little 
this week. For some weeks there has 
been a great deficiency of American 
springs and Canadian exports, for which 
there is so much demand in this city at 
all times. Strong flour now is at a great- 
er premium than ever, because the local- 
ly milled flour is mostly very weak, and 
country flour is also much below par. 

The effect is to seriously check the sale 
of country flour; also, the control still in- 
sists on all homemade flour being sold at 
the flat rate of 44s 3d ex-mill. Now, 
weak as is today’s London G.R., it is still 
commercially worth 2s per sack more 
than country flour. The subsidizing by 
the control of a certain amount of coun- 
try flour by making good the railway 
rates on its carriage to London still 
leaves the country product about 2s dear- 
er than the townmade. Moreover, it does 
no good to bring country flour to Lon- 
don if there is no strong flour to mix 
with it, and there is very little of the 
latter here just now. 

‘Ihe improvement noticeable in the 
quality of this week’s allocation is due to 
the strenuous efforts of the Wheat Com- 
mission to quicken the discharge of ves- 
sels lying in the river with Canadian ex- 
ports or American springs on board. It 
was estimated that at the end of last 
week there were somewhere between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 sacks of North American 
spring wheat flour awaiting discharge in 
the Thames. Presumably, from now on, 
there will be further improvement in the 
quality of the over-sea flour allocations 
that pass through the hands of distribu- 
tors direct to jobbers, and from them to 
bakers. . 

The plight of the millers in the port is 
no better than that of the flour distribu- 
tors. Vessels enter the river loaded with 
wheat, and other grain, and have often 
to wait weeks, and sometimes months, 
before they can be unloaded. This is 
largely due to the lack of cars and of 
barges. ‘Theoretically we are getting as 
much wheat as is wanted in this country 
for supplementing the homegrown sup- 
plies that this season may be put at about 
72,000,000 bus, but practically the con- 
gestion in all ports keeps both over-sea 
wheat and flour users short. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is still in keen demand, and 
the supply is inadequate; middlings and 
bran sell readily at the official prices, 
£14 10s and £12 10s per ton, respective- 
ly. Some continental middlings are mak- 
ing £18 10s ex-ship, while bran fetches 
£17 15s in the same position. Some Plate 
middlings are making up to £18 10s per 
ton, landed. 

OATMEAL 

The market is rather depressed, which 
one would not expect at this season of 
the year. Apparently the Scotchmade 
article has now to face competition not 
only from American oatmeal but also 
from, English and South African. Though 
prices have not yet been badly broken, 
there is some nervousness among hold- 
ers. Midlothian new-crop oatmeal is still 
held at 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while 
a special quality realizes 100s. Aber- 
deen in all varieties is worth about 87s 
6d, while some English meal is priced at 
82s 6d. American coarse cut is held at 


82s 6d, while the medium and fine are 
steady at 80s. 

Midlothian rolled oats are worth 97s 
6d, while the special quality brings 102s 
6d, and there is a fancy brand held at 
106s 3d. Aberdeen and Irish are re- 
spectively worth 95s per sack of 280 lbs, 
while American rolled oats, which seem 
to be in good supply just now, are un- 
doubtedly good value at 77s 6d. 


THE DECONTROL QUESTION 


The food controller is not allowed much 
peace these days in regard to the decon- 
trol question, and a day or two ago he 
was again tackled in Parliament and 
asked to say definitely when control would 
come to an end. He replied that it was 
extremely difficult to forecast with any 
accuracy the future of world food sup- 
plies and, consequently, to set a limit to 
a continuance of some degree of con- 
trol, but, generally speaking, he proposed 
to free all home agricultural products, 
except wheat, during the first six months 
of next year. 

He went on to say that rigid measures 
of control appropriate to war conditions 
were certainly not suited for a period 
of transition, but that he considered 
some degree of supervision of food sup- 
plies would have to be exercised for at 
least three years to come. The ministry 
of food, howéver, will automatically come 
to an end next August, when it will be 
necessary for the government to make 
new arrangements if it is not regarded as 
politic to decontrol all commodities. 

BRITAIN’S FIRST LADY M. P. 

The recent by-election at Plymouth 
was followed with exceptional interest by 
most people, owing to the determined bid 
being made for the seat by Viscountess 


Astor. 


The seat was previously held by her 
husband, then Major Waldorf Astor, but 
on his succeeding to the peerage through 
the death of his father, W. W. Astor, the 
seat was rendered vacant and Lady Astor 


decided to become a candidate for it, 
representing the Coalition party. 

Opposed to her were two gentlemen, 
representing the Liberal party and La- 
bor, and at the election she secured a 
majority of 5,203. Her conduct of the 
campaign had made her very popular in 
the constituency, and on the eventful day 
an enormous crowd gathered in Guildhall 
Square to hear the result of the poll, 
which was received with great cheering. 

The accompanying picture shows her 
addressing her constituents after the dec- 
laration of the poll. She took her seat 
in Parliament a few days later before a 
crowded house. She was introduced by 
Premier Lloyd-George and Mr. Balfour, 
and after the ceremony of taking the oath 
and signing the roll she walked to her 
seat amid rousing cheers. She is the first 
lady member of Parliament, and on the 
same day that she took her seat two 
women journalists secured admission to 
the press gallery for the first time in its 
a 

Lady Astor is an American, and hails 
from Virginia. She is the daughter of 
Chiswell Dabney Langhorne, of Mirador, 
Greenwood, Va., and her first husband 
was Robert Gould Shaw. Her present 
husband is the second Viscount Astor, 
his father having become a naturalized 
British subject in 1899, and who was 
given the title of viscount in 1917. 
TRANSPORT CHAOS 

The congestion on the railways of Great 
Britain is proving a very serious hin- 
drance to production in all lines of busi- 
ness. It is estimated that agricultural 
produce is about £2 per ton dearer to the 
consumer, entirely owing to difficulties of 
transport. Moreover, the, chaotic state 
of things is causing a great deal of un- 
employment in industrial centers, espe- 
cially among collieries. The seed-crush- 
ing trade of Hull is especially bely hit. 
Stocks are accumulating, which means 


that the mills will have to close down be- 
fore long if they cannot make more rapid 


delivery, and there is much congestion in 
docks, warehouses and mills, owing to 
heavy arrivals of raw material. 

The causes for the breakdown in trans- 
port are many. The eight-hour day is 
responsible for a good deal of the delay; 
wagons and locomotives are in short 
supply; but the most important and se- 
rious cause is the diversion of traffic 
from sea to land. It is, therefore, being 
urged that arrangements be made for the 
resumption of coastwise traffic as soon as 
possible. 

FOOD SHIP DELAYED 

Week after week goes by without any 
perceptible improvement in the conges- 
tion at the London docks, and conditions 
are so bad just now that the White Star 
steamer Ceramic, with 18,000 tons of 
cargo on board, has had to remain for 
the time being at Plymouth. Her cargo 
includes 25,000 bags of flour and nearly 
10,000 bags of wheat, besides a large 
quantity of meat and butter. The ship 
is likely to have to remain at Plymouth 
until after Christmas. 

BRITISH DOCKERS’ NEW DEMAND 

A meeting is being held today between 
representatives of the National Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation and the Na- 
tional Council of Dock and Waterside 
Employers to consider the application 
by the workers for a minimum wage of 
16s per day. The workers claim that, as 
the purchasing power of money is only 
half what it was formerly, it is certainly 
not a revolutionary programme to ask 
for 16s. “There is no section of modern 
industry,” say they, “which can _ better 
afford to pay decent wages to their work- 
people than the shipowners.” It is un- 
derstood that all the employers concerned 
are going to withstand the demand by 
concerted action, and much will depend 
on the outcome of the conference today. 

* ~ 

J. Scott Cattell, who recently visited 

America in the interests of the Diastatic 





Viscountess Astor, the First Woman to Enter Parliament, Addressing Her Constituents After the Announcement of the Vote 
Copyright by Newspaper Illustrations, Ltd., London 
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Food Co., of 5 Water Lane, London, 
E.C., is no‘longer connected with that 
firm. The management of the business 
remains the same, and all correspondence 
should be addressed to the firm direct. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 15 


A forecast, which has appeared in some 
of the Scottish papers, of the report of 
the royal commission on agriculture, has 
aroused much interest in Scotland. By 
a majority of one it is recommended that 
guaranteed prices for cereals be con- 
tinued and that four years’ notice to 
cease the guaranty should be given. For 
next year the guaranteed level is given 
as follows: wheat, 68s per qr; barley, 
59s; oats, 46s. Presumably the farmers 
will be allowed the benefit of any higher 
range of prices that may rule. This is 
what will irritate the Scottish consumer 
when he comes to understand its full 
meaning. It means that, as barley has 
reached such phenomenal levels in price 
this year, and as the farmer will grow 
that which pays him best, probably the 
area sown with barley next year will be 
greatly extended, and this extension will 
be effected at the expense of the area 
under oats. 

This would be a most regrettable de- 
velopment, from the consumer’s point of 
view. It would also be a serious thing 
for oatmeal millers, because this season’s 
experience has shown clearly that the 
public has less money to spend since war 
work ceased, and the demand for oatmeal 
is good or bad, accordingly as the price is 
dear or moderate. If the farmers are 
not to be checked by a maximum price, 
they will have a shrewd idea that it is 
more remunerative to cater to a luxury 
trade like whisky, than to produce a food 
that the people want cheap. 

This is the present danger in all post- 
war production, the tendency to cater to 
luxury rather than necessity. The classic 
example, of course, is the orders received 
by the building trades for cinema palaces 
at a time when the need for more houses 
is exceedingly apparent. In this instance 
the government has been obliged to take 
steps to see that house-building is not 
prejudiced by cinema enterprise. It 
would be well if it took similar precau- 
tions to safeguard Scotland’s supply of 
oatmeal in the future. -If it delays ac- 
tion until the farmers have made their 
plans and have sown their crops, the lat- 
ter will consider that they have a griev- 
ance, 

The minority report on agricultural 
policy will commend itself to most far- 
seeing men. It does not guarantee prices, 
but it suggests that if control of home- 
produced food is to continue the farmers 
should have their maximum fixed at the 
price level at which the corresponding 
imported foodstuffs arrive in this coun- 
try. The food controller has just an- 
nounced that he hopes to be able to de- 
control all leading home produce, save 
wheat, during the first half of next year. 
The exception in the case of wheat sug- 
gests that the bread subsidy is going to 
be a difficult thing to shake off. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 15 

The two principal features of the trade 
this week are the cutting down of distri- 
bution and the complaints about the 
quality of the flour. The latter would 
not matter so much, but bakers who have 
been just able to continue by getting al- 
lotments of about half spring and half 
winters now realize that, if their allot- 
ments are cut down by half, they will 
have a reduced proportion of spring 
wheat flour, which will make it difficult 
to carry on their trade. Soft winter 
flours are abundant in Ireland. The 
mills practically make nothing else. Two 
cargoes of Australian wheat are at pres- 
ent discharging in Dublin, others in the 
south of Ireland and the north, but ap- 
parently no spring wheats are being al- 
located. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in poor demand, owing to 
fairly large arrivals of American which 
is offering at 77s 6d per 280 lbs ex-quay 
Belfast, and 1s more at Dublin. Irish 
is quoted at 81@838s, according to mill or 
quality. These prices refer to ordinary 
cut meals. Flake varieties are offering 
at 5s per 280 lbs above those quotations. 
Oats are offered freely, and are quoted 





at about £14@15 per ton of 2,240 lbs at 
country markets, 
FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at £16 for 
middlings and pollards, and £14 for 
bran, sacks included. These prices are 
for homemade offals, which are in big 
demand, and almost unpurchasable ex- 
cept in retail quantities, but foreign pol- 
lards of the Belgian and continental ‘class 
are a drug on the market, the quality be- 
ing very poor. 

Feedingstuffs are in a difficult position. 
A recent arrival of Indian corn buoyed 
up the hopes of millers that they would 
have a run over Christmas; but large de- 
liveries to distillers put an end to their 
hopes, and most mills are shut down for 
want of corn. Meal is quoted at the 
controlled price of £21 per ton of 2,240 
lbs, and the food controller has laid down 
explicit instructions that this price re- 
fers to all classes of corn products, 
whether for human consumption or cat- 
tle, except Indian corn flour, which is 
quoted at £26 per ton. A cargo of white 
African meal is reported to have ar- 
rived at Belfast, and probably will show 
a smart loss to the importers. 

Linseed cakes are firmly held, the re- 
tail price being £27 per ton for Ameri- 
can. Sufficient lots are being delivered 
out of store to keep buyers going, al- 
though anything sold could not be re- 
plaeed at that figure for shipment. Cot- 
ton cakes have shown a duller tendency. 
While the demand on homemade cake is 
fairly good, there are large quantities of 
imported cake lying in store for shippers’ 
account, with no inquiry for the goods. 
Another boat is due with fair parcels of 
American cotton cake for both Dublin 
and Belfast. This is coming onto a mar- 
ket well supplied by home millers, and 
the quantities of meal on hand in both 
Belfast and Dublin are apparently suf- 
ficient to keep Irish trade going for some 
time. Homemade cake is £24 per ton, 
and the imported article could probably 
be had at the same figure. 





Oatmeal Production in Ireland 

In view of the fact that Ireland is 
mainly an agricultural country, the pro- 
duction of oatmeal is surprisingly small. 
No complaint can be made on the score 
of scarcity of raw material, as oats con- 
stitute the principal cereal grown in the 
country, the area under that crop in 
1916 being put at 1,071,593 acres, with an 
estimated yield of 17,815,348 hundred- 
weight. Encouraged by the corn pro- 
duction act, this acreage increased to 1,- 
579,527 acres in 1918, and the yield can- 
not have fallen far short of 25,000,000 
hundredweight. The annual export of 
oats from Ireland is very heavy, its value 
being placed at £918,893 [$4,471,792 at 
normal exchange] in 1915, and £1,227,374 
| $5,073,016] in 1916. 

Before the war the consumption of 
oatmeal in Ireland was on a small scale. 
A change, however, has taken place in 
the public taste in this direction during 
the past few years, mainly as a result of 
the unsavory bread distributed during the 
latter years of the war, and it is fairly 
safe to assert that manufacturers will in 
future be called upon to fill a greatly en- 
larged demand. 

From the standpoint of food value, 
oatmeal contains more protein and more 
fat than wheat flour, and should be rec- 
ognized as being one of the cheapest and 
most valuable of foodstuffs. Among the 
working classes in the south of England 
and Ireland the per capita consumption 
is relatively small, and the expenditure 
upon it, amounting roughly to one- 
twentieth on bread, could undoubtedly 
be increased with advantage. 

Except for special purposes, such as 
calf-rearing, when it is used with sep- 
arated milk, oatmeal, owing to its cost, 
does not find much use in the feeding of 
stock. The shortage of feedingstuffs dur- 
ing the war encouraged the extended use 
of by-products obtained from the milling 
of oats, which, however, are not so well 
known to farmers as those produced in 
the milling of wheat, as the percentage of 
homegrown and imported oats milled in 
Ireland is small. Farmers are, therefore, 
generally unacquainted with them, and 
their popularity is unlikely to spread, as, 
compared with wheat by-products, they 
contain a very high percentage of husk. 

The milling of oats is not confined to 
any special locality in Ireland, but the 
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production of the vast majority of these 
mills is comparatively limited; the most 
important concern is found in Belfast, 
and most of the exports find egress 
through that port and Londonderry. 
Ulster is in an advantageous position for 
the furtherance of this industry, as out 
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of the total Irish acreage of 1,071,593 in 
1916 that province claimed 492,943 acres, 
or 46 per cent. Arrangements are being 
made for opening a mill in Dublin, which 
will be able to draw its supplies from the 
rich oat lands of Leinster. 

—The Statist, London. 





AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN SOUTH WALES 











In 1901 there was established in Eng- 
land and Wales the Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society for the purpose of advo- 
cating the principles of co-operation 
among farmers, of giving advice and as- 
sistance in the formation of co-operative 
agricultural societies in the various dis- 
tricts, and of attempting to secure better 
organization on the business side of the 
agricultural industry in 
Wales. The secretary of the South Wales 
branch of the Agricultural Organization 
Society has furnished the following in- 
formation in regard to the co-operative 
movement in Wales: 

For many years the Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society was supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, but now, in 
addition, receives grants from the de- 
velopment fund in aid of its work in the 
general development of agricultural co- 
operation, and from the board of agricul- 
ture and fisheries in the aid of the pro- 
motion of co-operation in connection with 
small holdings and allotments. 

The agricultural co-operative societies 
formed in different localities are entire- 
ly self-supporting and self-governed. Al- 
together there are now over 530 of these 
societies; and they become affiliated to the 
Agricultural Organization Society by ap- 
plying for membership and by the pay- 
ment.of a small subscription, which en- 
titles them to many benefits. In this way 
the societies all over the country are 
brought into contact with one another, 
and they have the whole of the knowledge 
and experience of the central society at 
their disposal; they are advised in mat- 
ters of policy, are helped with their 
books, and assisted in negotiations with 
government departments, railway com- 
panies, etc. The Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society has on its staff experts in 
various branches, such as dairying, eggs 
and poultry, wool, rules, accounts, small 
holdings, and allotments. These men are 
placed at the disposal of affiliated socie- 
ties without charge. 

It will be seen that the work of the 
society is of a twofold character: (1) As 
a propagandist body, the Agricultural 
Organization Society seeks to spread the 
co-operative principle and assists in the 
formation of new societies; and (2) as an 
organizing body it is prepared to advise 
and assist the societies already estab- 
lished to develop their work and in any 
difficulties with which they may from time 
to time be faced. 

These co-operative societies may have 
one or more of the following objects: 

1. To purchase for their members ma- 
nure, seeds, feedingstuffs, implements, 
etc., on wholesale terms from the manu- 
facturers, importers, or wholesale mer- 
chants, and to secure their purity. 

2. To secure the best market for the 
sale of produce— 

(a) By organizing the milk supply on 
a co-operative basis, with the object of 
eliminating unnecessary intermediary 
profits, which reduce the price to the 
producer and raise it against the con- 
sumer. 

(b) By establishing co-operative but- 
ter and cheese factories in suitable dis- 
tricts. 

(c) By establishing co-operative depots 
for the collection of eggs. 

(d) By grading and packing fruit, in 
order to place it on the market in a 
fresh and attractive condition. 

(e) By organizing the disposal of 
wool, so that sheep breeders may have it 
properly classed and packed, and so se- 
cure a better price in the markets. 

(f) By organizing co-operative mar- 
kets and by breaking down the rings 
formed against the producer. 

(g) By reducing the cost of transport, 
by bulking consignment, and by arrang- 
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ing terms with railway companies and 
other carriers. 

3. To hire or buy pedigree stallions, 
bulls, and boars, for the use of their 
members at reasonable fees. 

4, ‘To arrange for all kinds of agricul- 
tural insurance. 

5. To acquire land and sublet it to 
the members in small holdings and allot- 
ments. 

6. To establish agricultural credit so- 
cieties. 





American Trade in South Africa 

An interesting statement concerning 
the course of trade in South Africa is 
contained in the report for 1918 of the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce of 
Pretoria, Johannesburg and Cape Town. 
After referring to the changes produced 
by the war, the report states that under 
the new conditions it can certainly be 
established that the United States will 
remain a formidable competitor in the 
trade contest of the future. 

The report points out that during the 
war the United States has not only been 
able to maintain the country’s exports to 
British South Africa, but has aie suc- 
ceeded in extending them. Thus the 
total value of the exports, which amount- 
ed to £3,776,000 in 1913, advanced to 
£6,771,000 in 1918. Even when the in- 
creases in prices which have taken place 
since 1913 are given due consideration, it is 
contended that the figures still indicate 
that progress has been made. The Amer- 
ican exports to South Africa included 
products from other countries, especially 
from the Dutch East Indies. 

The exports from South Africa to the 
United States kept pace with the prog- 
ress made by the latter, the value having 
increased from £605,000 in 1913 to £6,- 
640,000 in 1918. 

The competition of Japan in the South 
African market has perhaps been mani- 
fested to a greater extent than that of 
the United States. In 1913, for instance, 
the Japanese exports to South Africa 
were only of the value of £115,461, but 
in 1918 the value had advanced to £2,- 
667,000. On the other hand, the exports 
from South Africa to Japan increased 
from £4,342 in 1914 to £3,844,000 in 
1918. The report submits that these fig- 
ures show that Japanese exports are not 
less threatening for European competi- 
tors than those of the United States, and 
it is emphasized that it has only been in 
the past 10 years that Japan has en- 
deavored to extend her export trade to 
South Africa. 





Machinery in Malay Peninsula 

A recent letter from the American con- 
sul-general at Singapore indicates “that, 
owing to the shortage of imported food- 
stuffs, interest has been stimulated 
through government encouragement in 
the production of foodstuffs locally, and 
that the rubber plantations have been 
compelled to utilize portions of their 
acreage for food products. This has led 
to an interest in mechanical means that 
would cheapen and increase production, 
so that the farm tractor and other agri- 
cultural machinery promise to become of 
importance in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the Straits Settlements and Fed- 
erated Malay States. The first and only 
shipment of tractors up to that date 
came from America, and sold readily, the 
demand at that time far exceeding the 
supply. ; 





Ten co-operative wool sales have been 
held by farm bureaus of 20 Nebraska 
counties, where all the wool has been 
pooled. A total of 198,305 lbs was sold 
at prices ranging 35@56c. 








OGDEN’S GROWTH AS A MILLING CENTER 


With large flour mills and grain eleva- 
tors under construction that will bring 
Ogden’s total milling capacity to approx- 
imately 7,350 bbls per day, and its grain- 
storage capacity to over 2,000,000 bus, 
the Utah-Idaho grain center, which was 
practically unknown to the milling trade 
two years ago, has come into prominence 
as the chief flour and grain handling 
point of Utah, Idaho, Nevada, and Wy- 
oming. 

Location in the very center of the in- 
termountain grain-growing belt, with 
shipping facilities that are excellent, has 
brought about this change, the large 
companies of the Pacific Coast seeking 
entrance to the territory and choosing 
Ogden because of these shipping ad- 
vantages. Within two years, four large 
companies have established mills and ele- 
vators, these including the Holley Mill- 
ing Co., which took over the Ogden Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co.’s Phoenix and River- 
dale plants; the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
which secured the Utah Cereal Food Co. 
factory; the Globe Grain & Elevator Co., 
now building its huge establishment, and 
the Sperry Flour Co., which has finished 
its elevators and is now constructing its 
flour mill. 

Prior to the entrance of these com- 
panies, the flour-milling business was 
conducted in’ Ogden only on the small 
scale necessary for local trade, with no 
attention being paid to markets either 
east or west. There was one exception: 
the Utah Cereal Food Co., with its four- 
story plant and elevators, had entered 
actively into the field of breakfast food 
distribution, finding its supply of mill- 
ing oats in Montana and its market 
throughout the entire West, including 
both Colorado and California. 

H. L. Holley, now vice-president of 
the Holley Milling Co., directed the at- 
tention of his father, U. G. Holley, then 
in the milling business at Laramie, Wyo., 
to the possibilities of Ogden, and an in- 
vestigation followed which resulted in 
the organization of the Holley Milling 
Co. in Ogden. Associated with the Hol- 
leys in the enterprise, founded upon a 
determination to develop the center and 
trading territory, were representatives 
of the David Eccles estate, which had an 
interest in the Phoenix mill. This plant 


was taken over, remodeled, enlarged and 
re-equipped. A large elevator was con- 
structed, taking the place of old storage 
Expansion of this company fol- 


bins. 
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lowed, the result being that the Holley 
interests now control both the Phoenix 
and Riverdale mills at Ogden, the Salt 
Lake & Jordan mill at Salt Lake, the 
Holley mill at Laramie, and a mill at 
Shelley, Idaho. 

Following the Holley company’s or- 
ganization, the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 
secured a long-term lease on the plant of 
the Utah Cereal Food Co. This estab- 
lishment had been built by Ogden, Logan 
and Salt Lake capitalists and investors, 
with a view of providing breakfast foods 
for the intermountain states. Its prod- 
ucts had won great favor therein, and a 
ready market had been established. How- 
ever, the men heading the company had 
other large interests, and decided that 
it would be advantageous to the industry 
to place control in the hands of milling 
experts. 

Selection of Ogden as a center for the 
Globe Grain & Elevator Co. came in 1918, 
when a site was secured in the western 
part of the city, and announcement made 
that a large mill and elevator would be 
built. Despite the handicaps of war- 
time building, construction was started 
on the elevators, and the “tanks” were 
nearly finished last year. 

During the winter months of 1918-19, 
the Sperry Flour Co. sent representatives 
to Utah to look over the prospects for 
building a plant. After making a sur- 
vey of conditions in both Salt Lake and 
Ogden, securing data and information 
from the citizens and the various com- 
mercial] organizations, this company also 
decided upon Ogden, and, not waiting 
until usual building weather, started ex- 
cavation last winter for its structures, 
one of which has been completed—the 
gigantic elevator, with its capacity of 
700,000 bus of grain. 

In building the Albers, Sperry and 
Globe plants, arrangements have been 
made so that extensions can be construct- 
ed to the various units, while sufficient 
ground has been secured so the plants 
can be more than doubled in capacity. 

The Holley Milling Co., with its five 
plants, the chief of which is the Phoenix, 
at Ogden, has a total capacity of 1,400 
bbls of flour each day, with storage ca- 
pacity for 300,000 bus of grain. U. G. 
Holley, for many years in the grain- 
milling business in Kansas, Wyoming 
and Colorado, is president of the com- 
pany, H. L. Holley and Royal Eccles 
vice-presidents, Warner Arthur treasur- 
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Phoenix Plant of the Holley Milling Co. at Ogden 
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er, and W. H. Barnes secretary and 
auditor. General offices of the company 
are located in Ogden. 

The milling capacity of the large Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co. plant is only 250 
bbls of oatmeal and flaked wheat per 
day, this limitation resulting from the 
special grades of products and the meth- 
od of packing. The storage capacity of 
the elevators is 350,000 bus. J. H. Hol- 
lister is the manager of the Ogden plant, 
and B. L. Slack, one of the best-known 
grain men in the West, is manager of 
the intermountain grain department, 
with headquarters here. On a recent vis- 
it of William Albers, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, vice-president of the company, the 
announcement was made that the Albers 
company will start the building of addi- 
tional structures during the coming year. 

Plans for the largest grain-handling 
plant in the intermountain country have 
been made by the Globe Grain & Elevator 
Co., construction progressing rapidly on 
the various units. The big monolithic 
elevator has been built as the first unit 
of this plant. It covers a ground area 
of 90x135 feet, with 20 circular tanks 
100 feet in height, overtopped by a texas 
for 15 feet, while the head house towers 
to 188 feet and is surmounted by a steel 
flagpole, 75 feet high. The large eleva- 
tor and head house have a total capacity 
of 600,000 bus. However, it is so ar- 
ranged that another unit of similar ca- 
pacity can be erected, to be built at the 
rear of the present structure. 

Delays in securing equipment, due to 
labor troubles, have prevented operation 
of this plant, although all structural 
work has been finished. Upon the finish- 
ing of this building, J. H. Waugh, chief 
construction engineer, began work on the 
feed mill and feed warehouse to the 
south of the elevators. This feed mill, 
three stories high, will cover a ground 
area of 30x50 feet. Adjoining will be 
the warehouse, 50x150, one story high. 

As a unit of the elevator is the car 
shed, with a capacity of six cars, which 
can be unloaded simultaneously, there 
being three tracks in the sheds. 

Upon completion of the feed mill and 
warehouse, construction will be started 
on the mill proper. This is to be 50x150 
feet, six stories in height, located direct- 
ly north of the elevators. Concrete will 
be used throughout, the floors being har- 
dened with a special preparation to pre- 
vent dust. Further north will be the 
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flour warehouse, 50x225, one story high. 
At the rear of these buildings, which face 
upon a special track built by the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, will be the office 
building, two stories in height, 40x60 feet 
in area, the garage, and the power plant, 
30x75. All motive power for the plant 


-will be supplied by the Utah Power & 


Light Co., but the company will have 
boilers installed for heating purposes, 
and also to supply necessary steam for 
handling various grain products. 

The Sperry Co. plant has the largest 
grain-storage capacity of any establish- 
ment in the intermountain country, and 
is now handling grain of the 1919 crop, 
both from Rocky Mountain and central 
states. These elevators cover a ground 
area of 75x202, and are 92 feet high, or, 
to the texas with the head house, 165 feet. 
Provision is made for adding another unit 
to the south. Car sheds for unloading 
are of concrete and steel, 92x50, with two 
unloading hoppers. 

Construction has been started on the 
flour mill, 58x158 feet, eight stories in 
height, which will be connected by a via- 
duct with the elevator. The first instal- 
lation in this mill will be for a capacity 
of 1,000 bbls, but preparations have been 
made for placing a second unit in the 
plant, bringing the total capacity to 
2,000 bbls. Maurice Couchet, chief en- 
gineer of the company, has been super- 
vising all of the building. 

After completion of these units, the 
office, 35x60, two stories in height, will 
be constructed, together with the garage. 
In the office building will be located the 
laboratory for the company. 

These are not the only milling and 
elevator plants in Ogden, for there have 
been established a number of smaller en- 
terprises, including the Riverside Mill- 
ing Co., the Associated Farmers’ Mill- 
ing Co., West Ogden Grain & Elevator 
Co., Utah Grain & Elevator Co., and the 
Inland Grain Co. The estimate is made 
that these smaller plants have a total -ca- 
pacity of more that 200 bbls of flour per 
day, and grain storage facilities for over 
100,000 bus. 

During 1919, the organization of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange was completed 
and offices established in the David 
Eccles Building. The officers of this 
exchange are G. B. Flack, Sperry Flour 
Co., president; U. G. Holley, Holley 
Milling Co., vice-president; J. L. Tay- 
lor, Inland Grain Co., secretary and 
treasurer. The Utah-Idaho Grain Ex- 
change had been previously organized, 
and for some time after the Ogden or- 
ganization had been perfected, continued 
Offices in Salt Lake. However, a joint 
laboratory was established in Ogden, and 
grain-sampling has been handled in the 
Ogden railroad terminal. About two 
months ago, the consolidation of the two 
exchanges took place, the offices in Salt 
Lake being abandoned and the affair 
being placed entirely in the hands of the 
Ogden exchange and its officers. 

Grain men of the intermountain and 
Pacific Coast states look to further de- 
velopment of Ogden as a milling and 
grain-shipping center. They point t 
the possibilities for blending the wheat 
grown in the Pacific Northwest, includ 
ing Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washingto: 
and Oregon, with that from the centra 
western states, including Nebraska, Kan 
sas and Colorado, with milling-in-trans 
it privileges and markets in both th 
Southeast and the Southwest. Consider 
able Ogden soft wheat flour is now be 
ing marketed in Alabama, Georgia, an: 
Mississippi, while Texas ports hav 
proved the outlet for export shipment: 
Export shipments are also made by wa 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Increasing acreage is being plante: 
each year to grain, both on irrigated an: 
non-irrigated lands. Several large irri 
gation projects are now contemplated i 
both Idaho and Utah, assuring addition 
acreage that will be sown, while the cor- 
stant clearing of sagebrush-covered lan | 
in the mountain districts gives assuranc° 
of good crops of rye, barley and whea 

In summarizing the situation, grain 
men declare that while Ogden has im- 
mediate prospects of having mills com- 
pleted with a total capacity of 7,350 bb's 
of grain products per day, this is not 
the maximum of development that may 
be expected, and that, while the elevators 
now completed have storage capacity of 
2,050,000 bus, much more will be stored 
here in the future. 
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The Albers Bros. Milling Co. has de- 
feated a suit brought by the city of Oak- 
land, Cal., to recover taxes claimed to 
be due under the following stated cir- 
cumstances: 

The city leased water-front lands to 
the milling company, the latter construct- 
ing a dock and warehouse, which the con- 
tract recited should become and remain 
the property of the municipality. The 
company became entitled to be repaid 
for its outlay through a system of ware- 
house and dockage charges. 

Claiming that the improvements be- 
longed to the milling company in such 
sense as to be taxable, officials of the city 
attempted to collect taxes, But the dis- 
trict court of appeals of the state affirms 
a judgment of the superior court in Oak- 
land, finding that the property belongs 
to the city and that, as municipal prop- 
erty, it is exempt from taxation. (184 
Pac. 868.) 


UNSAFE PASSAGEWAYS 


The Sperry Flour Co., Tacoma, has 
secured reversal of a judgment obtained 
against it by the Alaska Pacific Steam- 
ship Co., growing out of an injury sus- 
tained by an employee of the latter com- 
pany while a vessel was being moored 
at the mill’s dock. (182 Pac. 635.) 

In front of the mill and on the water 
front was a dolphin, consisting of a 
cluster of piles, used in mooring vessels. 
\ plank extended from the shore to this 
dolphin for use in fastening and un- 
fastening ships’ lines. As plaintiff’s ves- 
sel proceeded to defendant’s dock to load 
flour, one of plaintiff's employees used 
the plank, which slipped and caused his 
injury. 

The injured man sued both companies 
jointly, and recovered judgment against 
he steamship company alone. It there- 
ipon sued the flour company for reim- 
yursement, and recovered judgment. But 
he supreme court of Washington has 
ordered a new trial, holding that the trial 
judge incorrectly instructed the jurors 
is to the law of the case. The following 
oints were decided on the appeal: 

A mill, or other owner of premises, is 
sound to keep its premises in reasonably 
afe condition for the use of persons who 
re expressly or impliedly invited to 
ome upon those premises for the pur- 
ose of transacting business. This rule 
extended to the plank maintained by the 

mill under the circumstances above stated. 

The fact that in the employee’s suit 
against both companies the mill was ex- 
onerated from liability to him, on the 

round that the evidence was insufficient 
o show that the mill furnished the plank, 
did not preclude the steamship company 
irom enforcing reimbursement from the 
milling company. The judgment in the 
first case conclusively establishes that the 
premises were defective, that the steam- 
ship company was liable to its employee, 
and that the employee was not guilty of 
contributory negligence. 

But if the mill can show that, notwith- 
standing any negligence on its part con- 
tributing to the accident, the injury is 
also traceable to carelessness on the part 
of the steamship company, the latter com- 
pany is not entitled to reimbursement. 
Hence, the trial judge improperly re- 
fused to instruct the jury that if the 
steamship company knew, or ought to 
have known, of the sunsafe condition of 
the plank, but nevertheless permitted or 
directed its employee to use it, that com- 
puny was guilty of such negligence as 
precludes it from seeking reimbursement 
from the mill, although the milling com- 
pany was primarily negligent. 


NEAR SALES CONTRACTS 


A decision of the appellate term of 
the New York supreme court draws at- 
tention to a well-settled but often un- 
recognized rule of law, that offers to buy 
or sell and acceptances thereof must be 
identical in all material terms before a 
binding contract results. (177 N. Y. 182.) 

In the case before the court—Warner 
Mfg. Co. vs. Jacobs—it was decided that 
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where an order for goods was placed, 
containing a recital that the date of 
delivery was “to be decided,” the pro- 
posed seller’s acknowledgment of the or- 
der, accompanied by a statement that de- 
livery would be made “as soon as pos- 
sible,” constituted such failure of the 
minds of the parties to agree on time for 
delivery as thwarted a binding contract. 
The court says on this point: 

“The defendant’s [buyer’s] stipulation 
that the time of delivery was ‘to be de- 
cided’ did not permit plaintiff [the seller] 
to decide that matter for defendant. The 
mere fact that the plaintiff’s ‘soon as 


possible’ may, in many situations, be 
deemed to mean ‘within a reasonable 
time,’ . . . does not alter the case, as we 


are not to presume that defendant would 
have been content with such a construc- 
tion. He may have required delivery in 
an unreasonable time, and it was his 
obvious right to name any period what- 
ever as a condition.” 

It was further decided that there was 
no binding contract, for the independent 
reason that the order called for delivery 
of a specified quantity of goods, whereas 
the purported acceptance of it recited 
that “an excess or shortage of not more 
than 10 per cent will be considered in 
filling the order.” There was no final 
agreement as to the quantity of goods 
to be delivered. 

“It is of no importance,” says the 
court, “that it may have been extremely 
probable that ultimately the parties 
would have reached an agreement.” 


PAYING FOR GOODS 


“Where a sale is for cash, payment and 
delivery are concurrent and mutually de- 
pendent acts, and if the vendor makes 
delivery in expectation of immediate 
payment, such delivery is conditional only 
and he may reclaim his goods if payment 
be not made. . . . In the absence of evi- 
dence indicating that credit is to be given, 
a sale is presumed to be for cash.” 

These points of law were reaffirmed 
recently by the Minnesota supreme court 
in the case of Dalrymple vs. Randall, 
Gee & Mitchell Co. (174 N.W. 520.) At 
the same time, the court gives effect to 
rules of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce under which sales of grain on 
the floor in carload lots are made ‘sub- 
ject to state weights and are to be un- 
derstood as being made for cash, payable 
before 2 o’clock of the day on which the 
weights are given out. 

Plaintiff sold a carload of grain to 
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one Johnstone on the chamber floor, and 
he resold it to defendant, who in turn 
sold it to a fourth person. Johnstone 
failed to pay within the time required 
by the chamber rules, and plaintiff noti- 
fied defendant, who still held the pro- 
ceeds of the grain, that the grain, not 
having been paid for, belonged to plain- 
tiff. In the meantime, the grain was com- 
mingled by the last buyer and its iden- 
tity thereby lost. 

Defendant conceded that the proceeds 
belonged either to plaintiff or to John- 
stone’s trustee in bankruptcy, and paid 
the amount into court. Deciding that 
plaintiff was entitled to the money, as 
against the trustee in bankruptcy, the 
supreme court holds that the evidence in 
the case supported the trial judge’s find- 
ing that the sale from plaintiff to John- 
stone was for cash, that delivery of the 
grain was conditional on payment, that 
plaintiff never waived the condition, but 
remained owner of the grain and entitled 
to its proceeds. 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE 


Kansas, like other states, has a recip- 
rocal demurrage act under which mutual 
penalties are provided for delays of rail- 
way companies in furnishing cars ordered 
by shippers and for delays of shippers 
in loading and using cars. 

This law was lately considered by the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Offerle Grain & Supply Co. vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. (182 
Pac. 405), in which case the plaintiff sued 
to recover the statutory allowance of $5 
per car per day for delays in furnishing 
cars for the shipping of grain. 

The court upholds the validity of the 
statute, and also holds that a shipper’s 
failure to make a partial deposit of 
freight charges at the time of applying 
for cars does not bar a recovery against 
the railway company for delay in fur- 
nishing the equipment, unless the com- 
pany demands that the deposit be, made 
and the shipper declines to make it. 


REPLEVYING MONEY 


The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
has won a novel suit brought against a 
former employee, one Markel, in which 
the company replevied $247 in currency 
which was found in Markel’s shoes after 
a slightly larger amount was missing in 
the mill’s pay-roll department. (178 N. 
Y. S. 335.) 

When defendant Markel was suspect- 
ed and money was found stored in his 
shoes, corresponding in denominations and 
wrapping to the missing bills, the mill 
got out a writ of replevin to impound 
the funds. Sustaining the writ, the ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court said: 

“Tt is true that the grand jury failed 
to indict the defendant on the plaintiff’s 
complaint, but it does not follow that he 
is thereby relieved from liability herein. 
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The plaintiff in this case was obliged to 
sustain the burden of proof, not beyond 
a reasonable doubt, but by a fair pre- 

ponderance of evidence. ‘This I believe 
the plaintiff has done. Its witnesses, one 
of whom was wholly disinterested, told 
a straightforward story, which, with the 
circumstances of the case, presented am- 
ple ground for a verdict requiring the 
return of the money to the plaintiff.” 


CONTRACT NOT SEVERABLE 


The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. has won a decision of the Wis- 
consin supreme court in a suit to recover 
damages for breach by J. M. Arnquist 
& Son of a contract to deliver a quantity 
of barley. (174 N.W. 557.) 

The parties made an oral agreement 
for sale to the mill of a certain quantity 
of wheat at a fixed price per bushel and 
a quantity of barley at another price. 
The wheat was delivered, but defendants 
refused, the court finds, to deliver the 
barley. 

The principal defense interposed was 
that there was no binding contract for 
delivery, within the meaning of the fol- 
lowing quoted Wisconsin statute: 

“Every contract for the sale of any 
goods . . . for the price of $50 or more 
shall be void unless: (1) A note or mem- 
orandum of such contract be made in 
writing and be subscribed by the parties 
to be charged therewith; or (2* ~mless 
the buyer shall accept and receiye part 
of such goods . ; or (3) unless the 
buyer shall, at the time, pay some part 
of the purchase money.” 

The contention made on the part of the 
defendant seller was that, because sep- 
arate prices were fixed for the wheat and 
barley, the contract was severable, and 
the delivery of the wheat was not such 
part performance of the agreement as 
to the barley as to make the agreement 
valid under the statute. The circuit court 
at New Richmond upheld this conten- 
tion, but the supreme court reversed the 
decision on appeal, saying: 

“The contract under consideration in 
this case was one transaction. It was a 
contract for the purchase of wheat and 
barley, and the fact that the price of 
each was fixed did not make separate 
contracts. It was one single transaction 
and. one contract of purchase, hence the 
delivery of part of the property pur- 
chased took the case out of the statute.” 

The lower court’s decision was an- 
nulled for a further reason: 

“We are also satisfied from the evi- 
dence that the court below was in error 
in holding that no damages were proved. 
There was some evidence in the case of 
substantial damage, and the amount 
thereof was a question for the jury. But 
in any event the plaintiff proved a breach 
of contract, and was entitled to nominal 
damages, and the nonsuit was improperly 
granted, even if only nominal damages 
had been shown.” A. L. H. Srreet. 
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The week's output figures represent, to 
a considerable extent, flour made from 
hard. winter and soft wheat, the mills 
here being operated almost entirely on 
such grain. There is just one complaint 
the Chicago millers have at present, and 
that is lack of shipping directions. Their 
orders are sufficient for a run for sev- 
eral weeks. One mill has bookings 
enough for a steady output until about 
March 1. 

Within the past week or 10 days there 
have been some very large sales of durum 
and Pacific Coast flour. The latter has 
been sold largely to cracker manufactur- 
ers in the East. Chicago biscuit-makers 
seem to be pretty well taken care of. 
Durum products have also been sold for 
export. 

Resales of flour have established a low 
range of quotations. There are south- 
western 95 per cent patents selling here 
today at around $12, jute, the owners 
claiming they have a very fair margin 
of profit at that figure. There is also a 
considerable amount of first clear flour 
from the Southwest at a very low figure. 
One or two of the larger and more 
successful jobbers in Chicago have 
first clears in store here or near by, and 
are marketing them at fully $1 bbl under 
what some millers are asking. 

More or less activity is displayed 
around the general office of the Grain 
Corporation in booking and distributing 
flour. ‘There have been delays in both 
arrival and delivery. It is estimated that 
at least 15,000 bbls of the Corporation 
flour have been sold in this zone. Most 
of it is in sacks of 2414 lbs. Slowness 
in deliveries is due largely to demand 
for the smaller packages, which are 
scarce. At headquarters today it was 
stated that the buying has been not only 
by jobbers but by bakers as well. Very 
little of the flour is going to consumers 
in the way of crackers and _ biscuits, 
which is a surprise to the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

It has been rumored that a great quan- 
tity of rye flour has been sold for ex- 
port. In October a good deal of this 
commodity was booked by mills in this 
vicinity to the Norwegian food adminis- 
tration, but there have been no large 
contracts since then. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .......+s+ee+0.. 26,000 96 
Last week .............+.. 23,250 89 
WORF OHO ccccccccccssccecs 19,750 67 
Two years ago .......+.... 25,250 95 


THE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Chicago received 49,472 cars of wheat 
in 1919, a decrease of 445, compared with 
1918, and an increase of 13,282 over 1917. 
Inspection for the past three years, in 
cars: 





1919 1918 1917 

MVEMEOE 6c ccccccccs 34,960 39,602 11,693 
Spring .........+. 8,952 9,795 4,301 
Mixed ones cccecce 5,560 1,520 216 
Totals .......++- 49,472 50,917 16,210 


Corn receipts for the year were 45,025 
cars, compared with 67,199 last year. The 
grading was the best in years, there be- 
ing only 3,767 cars of sample or no- 
gp compared with 35,519 in 1918. 

he percentage of No. 3 and better was 
unusually high. Receipts of oats were 
35,262 cars, the smallest in years, com- 
pared with 57,067 in 1918. A record was 
made for rye, with 5,637 cars, against 


4,136 last year, and barley 12,470 cars, 
compared with 8,262 the previous year. 
One of the peculiar features of the 
grain movement here last year was that 
wheat receipts were the second largest on 
record, with the exception of 1914, and 
exceeded those of corn by over 11,000,000 
bus. It is seldom that this has hap- 
pened. Corn receipts were the smallest 
since 1902, and below the 30-year average. 


' @ red winter is up 18¢ and No. 2 hard 
23c. Corn prices are 10@18c lower, oats 
16%,c, rye 178%4¢ and barley 55c, higher 
than a year ago, these three grains be- 
ing around the best of the season. Hogs 
are $3.50 per 100 lbs lower, mess pork 
is $6.65@10.85 lower, lard 21,,@60c per 
100 lbs lower, and short ribs $6.1714@ 
6.87Y, per 100 lbs lower. 

Choice spring and winter wheats in the 
sample market here were firmer during 
the week, with a fair milling demand, 
local millers being in the market occa- 
sionally. Low-grades were slow sale and 
lower. Offerings of the better grades 
were ‘not large, but under present condi- 
tions it does not take much of the poor 
wheats to satisfy all demands. The East 
has taken corn more freely, while country 
offerings fell off, owing to the recent 
decline in prices. Exporters were large 
buyers of oats at the best prices of the 
season, and a little increase of country 
offerings was noticeable on Dec. 31, ow- 
ing to the advance in December to 871,.¢ 
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Oats were the lightest since 1909, and 
also below the 30-year average. 

There has never been a year when the 
outlook was so definitely marked for 
the grain trade as at present. There is 
an unusual number of striking factors 
to give plenty of play for thought and 
market action on both sides, with a pos- 
sibility of all being effective at various 
periods. Corn had a range of $1.22@ 
2.10 last year, and bull interests are 
predicting that it will sell at $2 this year, 
while the bears are looking for it to go 
below $1. The pessimists see nothing but 
constant downward readjustment of *val- 
ues to a pre-war level, while the opti- 
mists, who base their opinion on the rad- 
ically changed conditions as a result of 
the war and the reduced purchasing pow- 
er of $1, say that the pre-war conditions 
are not to be considered under any con- 
sideration, not only for grains, but for 
all commodities, until there is a reversal 
of all economic conditions. 

IN THE WHEAT MARKET 

There is a striking difference in spring 

wheat prices at the beginning of the new 


year, compared with those of a year ago, 
No. 1 northern being 87c higher, while No. 
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after the close on covering by eastern 
shorts. Purchases of rye by exporters 
were large, mostly at lle over Chicago 
May, track, Baltimore. Exporters bought 
50,000 bus barley. 


BOARD OF TRADE DUES RAISED 


Annual dues on the Chicago Board of 
Trade have been advanced from $75 to 
$150. The board has been running be- 
hind of late years, and increased expenses 
necessitate a greater income. The pres- 
ent administration has had to pay off 
notes of $50,000 created in previous years, 
and it is necessary to spend $40,000 for 
repairs on the building to make it safe 
and more convenient for the tenants. 
The budget system has been adopted, and 
it is proposed to pay off $50,000 yearly 
of the bonded indebtedness in addition 
to creating a fund for publicity and 
other uses. By reducing the bonded in- 
debtedness, which is over $600,000, the 
board will. be in better shape to finance 
its new building when conditions for its 
erection are more favorable. Were it to 
build at present, it would be necessary to 
pay a high rate of interest for the $5,- 
000,000 necessary to put the project 
through. 
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James T. Wilson, of Turner, Wilson & 
Co., of Sherman, Texas, has been ex- 
pelled from the Board of Trade for mak- 
ing and reporting fictitious purchases 
and sales of grain. David O’Connor, who 
is in the Joliet penitentiary, was also ex- 
pelled. 


AMERICAN HOMINY CO.’s NEW MILL 


The American Hominy Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., announces the completion of 
its 1,200-bbl wheat mill at Decatur, II. 
The structure, which is of concrete, was 
originally built for a corn mill. About 
a year ago the company decided that its 
corn-milling capacity was sufficient, and 
changed its contract with the builders, 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
to provide for wheat instead of corn 
milling machinery. There has been more 
or less delay in getting the mill started 
on account of labor troubles and in- 
ability to obtain equipment, but capacity 
operation probably will be possible within 
a short time. Stephen Miniter, Railway 
Exchange, who has been Chicago repre- 
sentative for the American Hominy Co. 
in the sale of its corn products, will be in 
charge of sales of the wheat-mill product. 


NOTES 


Three Board of Trade memberships 
sold Jan. 3 at $10,650 each, net to the 
buyer, including dues of $150 paid for 
the year 1920. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., wholesale flour merchants, who 
has been seriously ill for a number of 
weeks, has recovered sufficiently to sit up. 

Macaroni buyers are in the market for 
durum wheat for export, and find offer- 
ings light. Exporters are after wheat, 
and have difficulty in securing round lots. 

E. L. Stancliffe, sales-manager of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, was in Chicago this 
week, The company’s new mill of 1,000 
bbls capacity is progressing satisfactorily. 
It is expected that it will be in opera- 
tion by next harvest. The Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, is the builder. 

A. T. Potter, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, was in Memphis, Tenn, recently, 
with one of the representatives of a local 
concrete construction company, for the 
purpese of completing arrangements for 
starting work as soon as possible on the 
new mixed feed and cereal mill for the 
Quaker company. 

Lawrence E. Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., returned home Dec. 
29 after spending several days in Cuba. 
He is of the opinion that there will be 
very little flour purchased in Cuba be- 
fore February. There is still considerable 
coming from Canadian mills, which was 
purchased some time ago. 

Jesse Garnett, for several years super- 
intendent of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., died at his home in Chicago on Dec. 
29. Mr. Garnett retired from milling a 
number of years ago. He was consid- 
ered one of the most successful mill su- 
perintendents in this part of the coun- 
try, and had many friends in the trade. 

The trade here was surprised the mid- 
dle of the week that Minneapolis mill 
brands were marked off .40@55c - bbl. 
Spring wheat patent flour from the same 
three or four mills in car lots showed a 
very close range, and at about the lowest 
figures quoted by*mills in the Northwest 
Today Minneapolis patents can be had 
here in car lots at $14.30, jute. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has mailed to 
his office a very complete story of his 
observations on the flour situation sinc 
he landed in Europe. The letter ha: 
been sent to President Kelly by Mr 
Husband’s assistant, with request that he 
advise just how the information might 
be imparted to the milling trade. 

On account of C. B. Jenkins, of the 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., leaving 
for Panama and a winter vacation, very 
shortly, he has found it necessary to de- 
cline acting on the nominating commit- 
tee for the selection of a candidate for 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. President Kelly has, therefore, 
named G. A. Breaux, of the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., as chair- 
man. 





The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 1220, a hand- 
somely illustrated 68-page catalogue of 
flour-mill machinery. 
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WISCONSIN 

MitwavxeE, W1s., Jan. 3.—Flour busi- 

ness this week was fair, and some good 
orders were booked. Millers look for 
brisk business as soon as buyers finish 
taking stock. Shipping directions came 
in moderately well. Mills increased out- 
put, and were able to load out a satis- 
factory amount of flour. The call for 
straight was only fair, but millers have 
fair bookings on hand and were able to 
load out the week’s output. Prices were 
a little easier at $14.60@15.40 for choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent, 
and $13.15@14.25 for straight, in cotton 
¥/,’s. 
Od flour was slow most of the time, 
but the fancy was salable. Some millers 
were able to dispose of the week’s output, 
while others were obliged to store. In- 
quiry was rather light. Stocks here are 
liberal. Prices were quoted at $9.50@ 
10.50, in cotton 1/’s. 

There was a falling off in the call for 
winters. Jobbers report that most bakers 
are well supplied, some for the next 60 
days. A moderate business was done 
with small shops and the grocery trade. 
Prices were quoted at $13.60@14, in cot- 
ton 1/,’s. 

Rye flour was very dull. Most of the 
mills were idle, having moderate stocks 
on hand. Shipping directions came in 
slowly, and only a small amount was 
loaded out. One mill was in operation, 
grinding on old business. The sharp 
advance in cash rye has curtailed the 
demand for flour. Prices were quoted at 
$9.60@10 for pure white, $9@9.60 for 
straight, and $7@8.50 for dark, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

Demand for corn flour continues fairly 
good. Millers are operating about half 
capacity. They have plenty of loading 
orders on hand, and are shipping out as 
fast as cars can be secured. There was 
some little improvement in the call for 
corn meal, the cold weather having stim- 
ulated the demand. Grits sold fairly 
well. Some inquiry for export, but no 
business put through this week. Corn 
flour was quoted at $3.90, corn meal at 
$3.80, and grits at $3.75, in 100-lb cot- 
tons. 

Outside mills report wheat flour busi- 
ness rather quiet. Stocks here are only 
moderate. Quotations range $14.60@ 
15.25, in cotton ¥’s. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week .......-. 24,000 15,900 66 
Last week ....+e.e. 24,000 15,400 64 
EmOt POOF ccvcsovas 18,000 10,800 66 
Two years ago .... 16,000 4,000 25 


MILLFEED 
Market lower early in the week, but 
later there was a firmer tone. Some of 
the mills advanced their prices $1 ton 
from early quotations. There was more 
inquiry from the eastern and central 
states, and some fair sales were reported 
for January delivery. If cold weather 
continues, jobbers look for a brisk de- 
mand from all sections. Most shippers 
have considerable feed coming from 
northwestern country mills that was sold 
for December delivery. Transit feed at 
eastern junction points sold freely late in 
the week. The call was good for both 
bran and middlings and the latter is 
holding its premium well over bran. The 
state trade was better, cold weather and 
snow having stimulated the demand from 
all sections. Stocks in country dealers’ 
hands are moderate, but will soon disap- 
pear with the present inquiry. Millers 
report a good mixed-car trade with flour. 
Hominy feed, gluten feed and oil meal 
ire holding firm. 


NOTES 


Boulay Bros., flour and feed dealers at 
Fond du Lac, will erect a warehouse and 
office building, to cost $20,000. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,143,708 bus; corn, 169,575; oats, 
414,395; barley, 214,124; rye, 292,372. 

Peter Jacobs & Co., Kenosha, jobbers 
in flour and feed, will build a two-story 
warehouse at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

_The Badger Grain Co., Green Bay, 
owner and operator of a string of country 
elevators, largely taken over from the 
Cargill interests, has acquired the Haute- 
brook elevator in Green Bay. The ware- 
house has a capacity of 25,000 bus. 
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The Apple River Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, has purchased a water-power site 
on the Namekagon River near Spooner, 
Wis., and plans to improve it with a 
hydro-electric generating plant develop- 
ing 1,500 h-p. The Apple River company 
recently acquired the water power at 
Colfax, which is estimated to develop a 
similar output. 

In accordance with a custom of years, 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
provided 110 needy families in Milwaukee 
with large baskets of ingredients for holi- 
day dinners. The distribution was among 
families whose names were supplied by 
the tubercular division of the Milwaukee 
health department. The children in the 


’ families ranged from one to ten, making 


a total of nearly 670 persons reached by 
the philanthropy. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for December was 75,350 bbls, com- 
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buyers are willing to pay. The majority 
of the local mills are well supplied with 
wheat. 

Prices of the best spring patents seem 
to be a little mixed. While generally 
strong at last week’s quotations, some 
mills are getting as high as $15 for 
fancy, and claim they cannot sell for less. 
There is, however, no disposition at pres- 
ent to force any advance on the regular 
run of patents. The retail trade is dead, 
according to grocers, having supplied its 
wants for some time ahead. 

The Grain Corporation flour distribu- 
tion programme seems to be progressing 
very satisfactorily, but it is still too early 
to say how it will finally terminate. Any- 
way, the public is having an opportunity 
to buy what is said to be a good flour 
at a moderate price and, according to 
the chain stores, they are trying it out. 

Some sales of clears are reported for 
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The Sperry Flour Co.’s 700,000-Bu Elevator at Ogden 


pared with 65,920 in November and 47,- 
250 in December, 1918. The rye flour 
production for December was 11,600 bbls, 
compared with 15,350 in November and 
5,250 in December, 1918. Flour produc- 
tion for the year 1919 was 589,070 bbls, 
compared with 401,741 in 1918 and 371,- 
500 in 1917. Rye flour production for 
the year was 183,066 bbls, compared with 
221,840 in 1918 and 28,180 in 1917. For 
the year, patent flour ranged $10.50@ 
15.85, straight $9.60@14.25, clear $8.25@ 
11, Kansas patent $10.25@14.25, and 
white rye flour $7.25@11.40., 
H. N. Witson. 





BUFFALO 

Burra, N. Y., Jan. 3.—While millers 
are doing a little new business, it is 
mainly to supply a few old customers 
who are short of certain grades of flour. 
There was no attempt made to interest 
the trade generally, as the mills will be 
busy for some time on orders now in 
hand; besides, conditions regarding wheat 
and stocks of flour at the seaboard are 
not altogether satisfactory. It is doubt- 
ful if the mills will keep up the past 
production during the rest of the month; 
in fact, several of the big ones have al- 
ready decided to curtail their output 
considerably. At the same time there is 
an active inquiry from outside mills for 
certain grades of wheat, which dealers 
here seem unable to fill at the moment, 
although there is no limit to the price 


—“Ogden’s Growth as a Milling Center.” 


export, but a very large amount would 
make only a slight hole in the stocks the 
mills would willingly part with. 

Rye flour was advanced 25c this week, 
and cut off business almost entirely. 
There is a good inquiry for the cereal 
here, but no offerings. 

Kansas’ mill representatives here re- 
port a big spurt in the demand for flour 
during the week, and it appears to be to 
supply immediate needs. These sales 
were mostly at last week’s prices and 
later in the week an advance of 75c was 
announced. Short patents are now held 
at $14.30@14.80, and standard at $13.70 
@14.30, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills have again ad- 
vanced prices here, but this new basis has 
shut off what little trade existed. The 
prices now quoted are: short winter pat- 
ent, $12.90; standard patent, $12.45; pas- 
try, $11.05,—track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are lower, and conditions at 
the moment very unsettled. Demand is 
light, and everything indicates that buy- 
ers are filled up. The only hope of any 
improvement, or checking further de- 
clines, seems to be the prospects of mills 
cutting down production. Cold weather 


will no doubt increase the consumption 
of feeds, but this will not be felt for 
some weeks, as the bins seem to be well 
stocked. 

The mills are looking for shipping di- 
rections. Asking prices show a decline of 
50c for bran, middlings and mixed feed, 
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and $2 for flour middlings and red dog. 
There are offerings from resellers at less. 
Bids are asked for. Winter wheat feeds 
are freely offered at $47.50 for bran and 
$49 for standard middlings, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is lower, and 
trade active at the decline. An occa- 
sional car of hominy feed for shipment 
is offered at $62, track, Buffalo, but the 
demand is very light. No spot in the 
market. No offerings of gluten. Oil 
meal is quoted at $77, spot or January, 
by the mills, while resellers are asking 
$77.50@78. Cottonseed meal sold at $77, 
spot, and there seems to be quite a sup- 
ply in store here at that figure. 

Buckwheat in good demand and strong 
at $3.25 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Flour 
firm at $5.75 per 100 lbs, in 5-lb paper 
bags, and trade only fair this week. 
Rolled oats in better demand and firm. 
Reground oat hulls in light supply and 
steady at $30 per ton, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIG WOO occ cvecvevicees 108,350 65 
BARBE WEG ccccvccccvesaces 114,500 69 
BOOP GOO 2 cavesdscecseces 124,200 75 
TWO FORTS GOO cecctescrds 119,150 70 
Three years ago .....+..06 96,700 58 


NOTES 


Receipts of feeds by lake for the 
season were 744,242 sacks, compared with 
288,489 last year, 655,770 in 1917 and 
1,270,160 in 1916, 


A year ago there were 119 vessels in 
the harbor here loaded with 39,000,000 
bus of grain, while this year there are 
only 19 boats, with about 5,000,000 bus. 


Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
14,100,000 bus, compared with 5,850,000 
last year. The wheat afloat last year 
was 22,781,000 bus, and this year less 
than 2,000,000. 


Mrs. George Urban, Jr., died Wednes- 
day, Dec. 30, after an illness of a few 
days, at her home in Pine Ridge Road, 
Cheektowaga, where she had always lived 
on the farm. Her death came as a great 
shock to her many friends who have 
known and esteemed her. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and four children, 
George Pennock, Emma M. and Ada 
Jeanette Urban, and Mrs. Charles W. 
Banta. The funeral took place Friday 
afternoon. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the past 
season were only slightly under pre- 
vious year, but there was considerably 
less flour and flaxseed. On the whole, it 
was a fairly good season, with no corn 
to move and so few cargoes of Canadian 
grain received. The figures follow: 





1919 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls.. 5,155,755 6,607,997 5,021,940 
Wheat, bus. 66,395,093 68,257,375: 94,924,407 
Corn, bus... 50,000 2,027,920 1,495,247 
Oats, bus... 14,207,877 13,544,256 30,283,190 
Barley, bus. 9,986,137 3,244,686 10,271,245 
Rye, bus.... 12,988,760 7,992,097 3,458,503 
Flaxs’d, bus. 844,260 2,959,409 6,594,054 
Tots., bus. 94,472,127 98,025,693 147,026,646 _ 


E. BancGasser. 





Greek Agricultural Products 


An analysis of the foreign trade of 
Greece shows that over one-third is in 
agricultural products, largely currants 
and tobacco from Greece, and cereals to 
Greece. The striking feature of imports 
from America is the important part 
played by agricultural products, mostly 
wheat and flour. The official United 
States figures for wheat and wheat flour 
are: 1915, $14,512,580; 1916, $17,877,370; 
1917, $12,674,310. The Greek figures for 
these same years are $12,674,310, $31,- 
988,206, and $18,417,990. Therefore in 
1915 these two commodities made up. 85 
per cent of imports from America, in 
1916 70 per cent, and in 1917 60 per 
cent. There are natural discrepancies, 
for the usual reasons; in this case notably 
the omission of freight and other carry- 
ing charges in the United States totals, 
and the impossibility of comparing a cal- 
endar year with a different fiscal year. 
In 1918, wheat imports amounted to $32,- 
647,108. America contributed but 22 per 
cent of this total, and India 73 per cent. 
Russia is the normal country of export. 
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The principal indication of the new 
year is the increase in shipping directions 
received by the mills. These were ex- 
pected with the passing of the old year, 
as the trade is always disposed to let its 
stocks run down at inventory time at the 
end of the year. There is, however, no 
evidence of a renewed buying movement 
as yet. 

In the jobbing trade, although there 
was only recently a period of active 
buying, there are no signs of large and 
indigested accumulations to block ‘the 
movement of flour through trade chan- 
nels from mills to consumers. Many mill- 
ers believe that if stocks are unduly large 
anywhere, it must be in the hands of the 
consumers, and not the distributors. It 
is possible that some hoarding by con- 
sumers has been started; the recent de- 
mand for flour in barrels might ‘signify 
as much. A great many jobbers of soft 
wheat flour testify that they have no 
undue stocks on hand, and that flour is 
moving out freely to the trade. 

With the bakery trade it is a different 
story.. It is a matter of frequent com- 
ment that bakers have provided for their 
wants a long time ahead—in many in- 
stances considerably beyond 60 or even 
90 days’ requirements. The case was 
cited today of a Michigan baker who 
has flour bought to last him until July. 
It is believed that the jobbing trade is 
also much more heavily stocked with hard 
wheat flours than is the case with soft 
wheat flour. 

The figures of the Grain Corporation 
show that 10,000,000 bbls more flour has 
been produced and not shipped out of 
the country than last year. The question 
is, What has become of this flour? and 
the trade finds it difficult to answer, as 
accumulations in the trade do not indi- 
cate any such surplus. It is possible that 
the stocks in bakers’ and consumers’ 
hands may partially account for this 
excess production. 

Many millers report an increased in- 
terest among bakers in soft wheat flours 
for blending purposes. With the ad- 
vance of the crop year, the diminishing 
supplies of hard wheat flours and the 
advantageous price difference between 
soft and hard, all signs point to bakers 
using more and more soft wheat flour in 
their bread mixture. Present indications 
and orders being received by the mills 
are evidence of this. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
SE EE. wee cccccccccccce SOyeOe 55 
DONE goes vocccccevive 23,300 49 
SEED ee b.6 0S cees coccesé 21,416 44% 
Two years ago ............ 29,700 62 
Three years ago ........... 14,400 30 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 


weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 
/ aia 10 74,760 41,711 56 
DEabes oes 10 74,760 37,882 50 
Se 13 90,360 52,238 57 
BEB b coresces 14 96,660 56,163 59 


*Week ended Jan. 3. tWeek ended Dec. 27. 


ADVANCE IN BREAD PRICES 

A number of Toledo bakers advanced 
the price of bread this week to 10c and 
14c for the 1-lb and 114-lb loaves, which 


will probably be retailed at 12c and lé6c, 
respectively. This advance has been made 
necessary by the increased cost of flour 
and materials. It is not the result of col- 
lusion or any agreement among the bak- 
ers, but the action has been taken indi- 
vidually by each baker making the ad- 
vance. Probably the advance will be 
made by the other bakers shortly, as they 
are all in the same predicament. 


J. LEE KRUMM 


J. Lee Krumm has been in the milling 
business for the last 15 years, starting 
with his father under the style of H. 
Krumm & Sons, Columbus, Ohio. On 





June 24, 1916, the Krumm Milling Co. 
was incorporated, taking over the busi- 
_ness of H. Krumm & Sons, and the ca- 
pacity of the mill was increased to 350 
bbls, including grinding and blending. 
Mr. Krumm is president of the company. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE OFFICERS 


The new officers of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, just elected, are Harry R. 
DeVore, of H. W. DeVore & Co., presi- 
dent; R. S. Sheldon, of S. W. Fowler & 
Co., first vice-president; Kenton Keil- 
holtz, of Southworth & Co., second vice- 
president; George Woodman, of the Rice 
Grain Co., treasurer. On the new board 
of directors milling interests are repre- 
sented by David Anderson, president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Cyrus S. Coup, vice- 
president Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., and J. D, Hurlbut, Toledo Grain 
& Milling Co. Grain interests are rep- 
resented by Fred Mayer, the retiring 
president, F. I. King, F. O. Paddock, 
Frank W. Annin, Raymond P. Lipe, 
Jesse Young and Frank Moorman. 


NOTES 


George B. Hill, manager package goods 
department, American Hominy Co., In- 
dianapolis, called at this office this week. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., and Fred Jaeger, of J. F. 
Zahm & Co., Toledo, whose birthdays fall 
on Jan. 5, will celebrate together by a 
trip to Chicago. 

E. J. Housen, manager corn mill de- 
partment, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., was on ’change 


Jan. 3. He was formerly connected with 
W. H. Haskell & Co., corn millers at 
Toledo. 


The Ohio Millers’ State Association has 
offered a prize for a peck of wheat hav- 
ing the best baking and milling qualities 
exhibited at the Ohio State Corn and 
Grain Show, to be held at Columbus, 
Jan. 26-30. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 


eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, will leave Jan. 20 for a 
three months’ vacation in California. 
David Anderson, president National Mill- 
ing Co., and Kenton Keilholtz, of South- 
worth & Co., grain, Toledo, will leave for 
California in February. 

Millers here were invited this week to 
offer first clear flour at $9.40, f.o.b. New 
York, jute basis, delivery at seaboard 
guaranteed by Jan. 20. It is difficult to 
see how millers can guarantee delivery 
under present conditions at any given 
date. Nothing is so uncertain as the 
railroad service these days. 

The Simmons Milling Co., manufactur- 
ers of feed, Cincinnati, has acquired the 
Farmers’ & Shippers’ tobacco warehouse, 
Cincinnati, and will alter the building to 
adapt it to its business. A lease was 
signed with the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, owners of the property, for a 
period of 10 years, at a consideration 
of $66,000. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 3.—Prospects 
for both wheat and corn millers in In- 
diana are regarded as favorable. Most 
concerns have started January with 
larger bookings than at the beginning of 
the same month for several years. While 
it is recognized that economic conditions 
both in the United States and Europe 
are abnormal, it is felt that the trade is 
on a firm basis to weather any situation 
that may develop. 

Slackening in orders during the Christ- 
mas holidays was less than generally at 
that season. An upward trend already 
is noticeable again, but a feeling seems 
to exist that prices will go little if any 
higher, and opinion is not lacking among 
both millers and jobbers that there may 
be some reduction. 


PATENTS AND CLEARS 


The demand for patents continues to 
exceed that for clears, with the result 
that many millers are in a position to 
dispose of clears very advantageously. 
Evidence is at hand to indicate that sales 
of the cheaper grades of flour will move 
better than they have been doing. Even 
though mixing of soft winters with hard 
winters and spring patents has not been 
as general as might have been expected, 
taking into consideration the difference 
in price, it is equally true, millers say, 
that more and more bakery concerns are 
turning to this method. 

As far as Indiana is concerned, the 
public has shown in several cities that it 
feels that the price of breadstuffs is ap- 
proaching the limit it should be called 
on to pay. Many bakers are of the belief 
that further readjustments in their busi- 
ness must take the form of lowering the 
cost of production by introduction of 
new and more economical methods, if 
possible, rather than by any further in- 
crease of prices to consumers. In this 
scheme, mixing of flours will play an 
important part. 

Corn products continue in good de- 
mand, with grain for milling use available 
in fair quantities. Foreign demand is 
unsteady, however, due to the unstable 
exchange market. Some fairly large or- 
ders, held by Hoosier firms, have been 
canceled in the last few weeks because of 
drops in the value of foreign money 
when measured in terms of the American 
dollar. 

Wheat flours show but little change in 
price from last week, and the market’s 
undertone is firm. Soft winter patents 
are offered for shipment-in car lots at 
$11.40@11.90 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an 
advance of lic in the minimum and 10c 
in the maximum. Hard winter patents 
are quoted at $12.20@13.75, a decrease 
of 5c in the minimum and a jump of 25c 
in the maximum. Spring wheat patents 
are priced at $14@14.50, a raise of 25c 
in the minimum and 50c in the maximum. 

In the corn products trade, meal is 
quoted for shipment at $3.40 per 100 lbs, 
sacked; grits at $83.45, hominy at $3.50, 
hominy flakes at $4, corn flour at $8.50, 
and ceraline at $3.75. Fluctuations from 
last week’s quotations are only nominal. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, with comparisons for cor- 
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responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WEE «2. cccccs cde des 11,978 62 
Last week ...... +++ 11,878 52 
Lest FOOr .ccccscc. ‘ 740 21 
Two years ago .... 5,685 26 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
TP: GUE 9c s dine ca ae 20,000 14,000 
CORR, DUS oc cccccvcccess 462,000 106,000 
Gate BU wecicecusiccssss 236,000 81,000 
ey DOE ids. vkceeeenta eee: >= .ebets 


STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week .... 573,010 331,320 74,130 65,320 
Last year .... 306,381 442,710 328,910 17,800 
Two years ago 41,980 166,790 574,480 17,921 


MILLFEED 
Demand for corn and wheat feeds is 
fair. Stocks on hand increased some- 
what during the holiday period. Hominy 
feed is offered for shipment at $60 ton, 
sacked, and $56 bulk, $7 under last week. 
Wheat bran and mixed feed are both 
priced at $46@49.50 ton, a decrease of 
$1 ton in mixed feed, with bran un- 
changed. Middlings are quoted at $52@ 
55.50, the same as last week. 


NOTES 


The Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, will 
build an additional grain warehouse. 

The Scherer Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has increased its capital stock to $200,- 
000. 

M. L. Shearer, of Ligonier, has been 
chosen to succeed Grover E. Metheger as 
agricultural agent for Elkhart County. 

Henry C. Silvers, 70 years old, a vet- 
eran grain dealer of Huntington, died 
at his home in that city on Dec. 28. 
His widow survives. 

The Amo Mill & Elevator Co., Bar- 
gersville, will ere: a new grain elevator, 
with a capacity of 50,000 bus, to cost 
between $20,000 and $25,000. 


The Lawrcaceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co. paid to its employees more than 
$10,000 in bonuses this week. Each em- 
ployee who was in military service in the 
World War received $20 extra pay. 

One-third less wheat was sown in 
Pulaski County this season than last. 
The condition of the wheat is said to be 
about 80 per cent of average. The rye 
acreage in the county is about four- 
fifths of that of last year, and the con- 
dition is estimated at 90 per cent of 
normal, 


Boys in Blackford County, under the 
direction of O. W. Mainsfield, county 
agricultural agent, scored excellent re- 
sults in a corn-growing contest. William 
Peck, who husked 100.5 bus from his 
acre, had the largest yield. The average 
yield of all the boys in the contest was 
79.7 bus per acre. In the men’s club, 
Norman W. Jackson won first, the high- 
est yield being 90.89 bus. The average 
for all the men members was 71.04 bus 
per acre. 


Alvin Eades, one of the five inde- 
pendent master bakers of Evansville, 
who recently entered suit against the 
Walsh Baking Co. and a group of grocers 
in that city, has filed a motion in the 
Vanderburg County circuit court, asking 
for a change of venue from that county. 
The independent bakers are .asking fer 
an injunction to prevent the Walsh con- 
cern and the grocers from carrying out 
an alleged illegal trade combination to 
destroy the competition of other bak- 
eries. 


At the request of Professor G. I. 
Christie, superintendent of agricultural 
extension work at Purdue University, 
Peter J. Lux, of Shelby County, who won 
the national championship on 20 ears of 
white corn at the recent International 
Hay and Grain Show, Chicago, will not 
compete with other corn-growers in In- 
diana at the state corn show to be held 
at Purdue early in January. Joseph B. 
Hamilton, of Shelby County, who won 
first on his yellow corn exhibit at the 
Chicago display, also has complied with a 
similar request. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





The Bureau of Farm Management has 
issued a warning to the effect that prof- 
its made by speculators in farming lands, 
especially in the corn belt, have produced 
what in some sections of the country is 
almost a frenzy of trafficking in farms 
that portends serious results. 
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The flour market was somewhat firmer 
at the close, owing to some mills having 
advanced prices slightly and a substan- 
tial advance in Canadian prices. There 
was, however, only a limited amount of 
business done, because many took ad- 
vantage of the holiday season to leave the 
city, and those who remained behind were 
not inclined toward buying at the pres- 
ent high prices. The fact that the Grain 
Corporation, owing, as it stated, to con- 
gestion at seaboard, bought no flour, in- 
creased the dullness, which, however, is 
not expected to last more than another 
two weeks, by which time it is thought 
that a good part of present stocks will 
have gone into consumption. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ents, $15@15.50; standard patents, $13.75 
@ i4. 75; first clear, $9.25@11; soft winter 
straight, $10.50@11.10; hard winter 
straight, $13@14; first ‘clear, $9@10.50; 
rye, $8.50@9.75,—all in jute. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN CUBA 


There have been reports from time to 
time that Cuban markets have been get- 
ting Canadian flour at prices substan- 
tially under those quoted by United 
States mills. This is now explained by 
the information that this flour found its 
way into Cuba through the British West 
Indies, as the Canadian Wheat Board 
permitted direct trading by Canadian 
mills with the West Indies at. whatever 
price they could get, and free of taxes. 
That is, Canadian domestic prices ap- 
plied to those markets, and as these are 
much lower than American mill prices, 
brokers in British West Indian Islands 
found an opportunity to do_ business 
profitably. 


HOLLAND NOT BUYING FLOUR 


A report got about last week that 
Holland was in the market for flour, but 
an investigation brought no verification. 
G. Schilperoort, who is generally regard- 
ed as an authority on Holland govern- 
ment activities in this country, said that 
he did not know of any reason for the 
report. Mr. Schilperoort said that if any 
direct buying was done, all tenders would 
undoubtedly have to be made through the 
regular channels, which were Van Stolks 
Commissiehandel at Rotterdam, and 
William H. Muller & Co., The Hague. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENTERTAINS 


About 1,700 youngsters living south of 
Canal Street were guests of the New 
York Produce Exchange at its fourteenth 
annual year-end entertainment staged on 
the main floor of the exchange on 
Wednesday afternoon. A regular circus 
—clowns, ponies, dogs and all—served to 
keep their interest keyed to a high pitch 
all afternoon, and the presentation of 
gifts to each and every one of the visitors 
brought to a close a gala afternoon. 


ALLOTMENT OF SHIPS 


P. A. S. Franklin, of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., stated this week 
that the United States Shipping Board 
had informally turned over the Levia- 
than, George Washington, Mount Vernon 
and Agamemnon to the American Line, 
to be operated by that company between 
New York, Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Southampton. It would be a long time, 


1e continued, before all these liners were 
‘eady to take their places in the North 
\merican passenger trade, because they 
had been remodeled when they were con- 
erted into transports, and it would take 
ome time to refit them. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Jan. 3.—Flour, after 
a period of weakness, was held sharply 
higher by some mills, but this failed .to 
disturb or excite local buyers in the least. 
As the trade has large stocks at prices 
averaging much below current rates, it 
was pleased to see the effort to boost 
values, 
success of the movement in any way. 

Canada seems to have turned the tide 
by hoisting the price of its own products 
and buying some soft winter straight 
flour in this and other eastern markets. 
Its purchases here will go abroad via 
New York, indicating that it will hold 
its own products for its own use and feed 
American soft winters to the foreigners, 
thus making trade for Baltimore and 
other markets, for every time a foreigner 
eats soft winter from this section it 
means a repeat order. That is why local 
buyers are keeping in close touch with the 
almost inexhaustible stock of the Grain 
Corporation, the price of which is still 
$10.25, jutes. Local buyers are also lay- 
ing low for a peep at that Argentine 
flour when it arrives, samples being due 
most any time now. 

Springs were upward but slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.75@ 
15.50; standard brands, $14@14.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c 
less in bulk. Most mills advanced prices 
50c bbl, thus recovering all the late de- 
cline. Buyers showed no interest either 
on the break or advance. 

Hard winters were buoyant but quiet, 
first patents at the close ranging nominal- 
ly $14@14.75; straights, $13.25@14,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c 
less in bulk. These quotations are up 
$1 from a week ago, and represent what 
the leaders are now asking for their 
goods. The Southwest evidently thinks 
its product is worth as much as that of 
the Northwest, ‘and there are others of 
the same opinion. No business in sight, 
either on the down or up. 

Soft winters were firmer and more ac- 
tive, with patents closing nominally at 
$11.75@12; near-by straights, $10.50@ 
10.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, or 40c less in bulk. Some good 
sales were put through, with early busi- 
ness done at $10 bulk, or $10.25 in sec- 
ond-hand cottons, but with most offerings 
at the close held at $10.50@10.75, the in- 
side basis second-hand cottons and the 
outside new. It is difficult to get these 
near-by straights up, with the government 
offering similar stock daily at $10.25, 
jutes. It is suggested that the big north- 


western mills buy up the government’s © 


stock of soft winters and blend them 
with spring or hard winter. It ought to 
be much cheaper than buying the soft 
winter grain. 

City mills ran moderately, and made 
some good sales for export. They report- 
ed no change in prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 23,462 
bbls; destined for export, 1,894. 


THE YEAR'S. BUSINESS 


The old year was a good one for busi- 
ness in the Baltimore flour and grain 
trade, despite such handicaps as railroad 
and export embargoes, the permit nuis- 
ance, government competition, regula- 
tions and restrictions, scarcity and high 
cost of coal and ocean tonnage, demor- 
alized foreign exchange and credits, and 
last, but not least, thoroughly 
terminal facilities. To have made head- 
way against such odds was a triumph, 

| Pm due warning as to what may be 
expected from this neck of the woods 
when all obstacles are removed and con- 
ditions become normal. 

Flour made a splendid showing as to 
both profits and volume, receipts and ex- 
ports excelling those of any year since 


inads quate 
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but refused to contribute to the 





1908, which is remarkable, considering the 
heavy movement of breadstuffs this way 
throughout the war period. Much of this 
flour represented government purchases 
for export, and paid a good toll to the 
Chamber of Commerce through its inspec- 
tion department, yet the local trade 
probably never handled more flour or 
made more money in any year of its ex- 
istence. A leading milling concern of 
the country blazed the way to it, «and 
mills, jobbers, bakers, grocers and agents 
followed in its train. The supply was 
here in full measure, pressed down and 
running over. It was a wonderful year 
for business, and all due to buyers keep- 
ing long of stock on an advancing mar- 
ket, especially from July to January. 

Corporation flour was not much in 
favor locally until toward the close of 
the year, when it was advertised exten- 
sively and offered in small sacks to con- 
sumers at a big discount under leading 
brands of spring through the department 
stores and retail grocers, and now is said 
to be selling well. The mills never lost 
a chance to decry the quality of govern- 
ment flour, apparently overlooking the 
fact that they were condemning their 
own product, made and sold by them, 
and bought in good faith, but the re- 
flection was on the mills and not on the 
government. 

The entire trade, wholesale and retail, 
fought shy of federal flour, possibly be- 
cause it required something better, but 
more likely because of the profit restric- 
tion, as few dealers cared to handle $10 
flour on 75¢c margin when they used to 
make that much or more when the price 
was $5 or less. Had the profit restric- 
tion been removed, the probabilities are 
that government flour would have been 
the most active and popular grade on 
the market; not necessarily because of its 
quality, though that may have been sat- 
isfactory too, but because it was in never- 
failing supply and its price offered an 
opportunity for profit. 

The grain and steamship men also had 
a good year, though they all had much 
to contend with in the way of embargoes 
and lack of tonnage and other facilities. 
They were frequently confronted with 
conditions which try men’s souls, but 
they fought on and finally ended the year 
with victory on their side. In the case 
of wheat, the exporters bought it from 
whomever they could, commission men, 
mixers, country dealers and elevators, 
and sold it to the government, which 
they found was decidedly better than do- 
ing nothing. One leading exporter wished 
that he might have a few more years like 
the last. As yet, direct business has not 
materially improved by the lifting of the 
bans on wheat, flour and coal exports, 
owing to the situation regarding ocean 
tonnage and foreign exchange or credits, 
but this will come in due time. Receipts 
and exports were considerably larger than 
those of 1918, with wheat, rye, barley, 
malt and buckwheat showing gains, while 
corn and oats lost ground. 

The official figures for the year (000’s 
omitted) are as follows, with compari- 


sons: 

--Receipts—, --Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 4,107 3,714 2,507 2,273 
Wheat, bus... 26,575 20,611 26,268 18,851 
Corn, bus..... 3,393 4,314 841 1,550 
Oats, bus..... 7,317 14,263 6,149 11,918 
eG, DUB ic ccc 7,804 2,882 8,720 2,047 
Barley, bus.... 4,373 193 4,277 184 
Malt, bus..... 832 482 eee ove 
Buckwh’t, bus. 26 sor 25 eee 
Millfeed, tons. 18 21 1 4 

NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
28,866 bbls flour and 532,962 bus grain— 
424,611 wheat, 17,143 corn, 49,541 rye and 
41,667 barley. 

The local Grain Corporation annotinced 
Dec. 30 that “Until further advised, ap- 
plications for permits will be received 
covering the movement of wheat only.” 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to Jan. 3, 1920, 20,665 bus; 
year ago, 86,557. Range of prices this 
week, $1.46@1.70; last year, $1.50@1.60. 


The Purity Bakeries, Inc., to manufac- 
ture, produce and process bread and 
bakery products, has been incorporated 
by J. Ronald, Henry M. and Noah L. 
Walker. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20, 1919, to Jan. 3, 1920, 1,535,865 
bus; same period last year, 1,208,308. 
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Range of prices this week, $2.08@2.50; 
last year, $2.26@2.391. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, accompanied 
by his wife, will leave late this month for 
Fort Myers, near the Gulf coast of 
Florida, and enjoy some fishing. 

William M. Smith, formerly identified 
with the Baltimore fiour and grain trade 
but now connected with the grain super- 
visor’s office at Philadelphia, was here 
during the holidays visiting his mother 
and sisters, 

George A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., 
grain, hay and feed, who with his wife 
has been travelling in the West for near- 
ly three months, spending part of the 
time at Hot Springs, Ark., has returned, 
feeling much benefited by his trip. 


W. Howard Poffel, with J. Bolgiano & 
Son, grain, feed and seeds, W. W. Tingle, 
district agent United States Shipping 
Board, and William H. Shears, interna- 
tional traffic forwarder, have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

The building occupied by the Grain 
Corporation in this city having been sold 
to the Green Star Steamship Co., and im- 
mediate possession requested, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has taken Second Vice- 
President George S. Jackson and his 
force into camp, and will “permit” them 
to occupy the president’s and directors’ 
rooms until the Corporation goes out of 
business next June. 


A recent traffic bureau bulletin says, in 
part: “The rules and regulations affect- 
ing the free time, storage and demurrage 
on export property recently placed in ef- 
fect by the Railroad Administration have 
been extended to various lines other than 
those operating Shipping Board vessels, 
so that, effective on or about Dec. 29, the 
arrangement at the port of Baltimore 
will be effective on traffic via all regular 
steamship lines operating from Balti- 
more, with the exception of the Acme 
Steamship Co. and the Baltimore Inter- 
national Steamship Co.” 


Local Grain Corporation notice, Jan. 2: 
“We are advised by the traffic control 
manager that the railroads will accept 
more permits approved by us. As we are 
now working on a maximum amount that 
the railroads care to handle, we would 
advise the trade that it would be wise 
to ascertain from this office whether they 
can get permits before making any new 
trades, as they are liable to be again shut 
off at a moment’s notice.’ This notice 
does not apply to carload lots from coun- 
try points, which we hope to be able to 
continue to permit. The trade is also 
requested to advise us of their shipping 
programme for the grain already per- 
mitted.” 

Cares H, Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 3.—Millers’ repre- 
sentatives report a dull demand for flour 
from wholesalers and jobbers, with little 
disposition shown to purchase beyond 
pressing needs. Even the usual dullness 
experienced at the close of the year seems 
to be more marked than in other years, 
and few sales were reported during the 
week. Some millers advanced prices on 
their product, but the general range 
shows no material change from a week 
ago. 

There is considerable congestion at 
eastern distributing points on account of 
delays in getting shipments of flour for- 
ward. The large purchases made some 
time ago of high-class flour by the trade 
are now coming forward faster than they 
can be handled, and this has checked de- 
mand for all kinds of flour. The better 
class of consumers are now carrying flour 
sufficient to meet requirements for some 
weeks, and this limits the demand for the 
government product to those who buy 
from day to day as the flour is needed, 
and the family consumer who feels the 
need of exercising the strictest economy. 

Despite the dull market now prevailing 
locally, some of the flour men in this 
market are decidedly bullish on the sit- 
uation. One leading flour man here ex- 
pressed the opinion this week that spring 
patents would beyond a doubt sell at $20 
bbl before the new crop came to market. 
As certain spring wheat special patents 
are now quoted at $18.50 at retail, this 
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prediction may not be so far out of the 
ay | as some might expect. 

pring wheat flours are held in the 
range of $15.50@16 bbl, in sacks, for 
special short, and $14.50@15.50 for stand- 
ard patents. Some hard winter wheat 
mills are offering their product at slight- 
ly lower prices, but the range as a whole 
is unchanged. Soft winter wheat flours 
show little change, the market ruling 
dull and draggy. Spring first clears are 
about 25c bbl higher than a week ago, 
with a little better inquiry. 

White and yellow corn meal and corn 
goods are in quiet demand, with prices 
generally unchanged. Oatmeal continues 
in good demand, with the market steady. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Jan. 3.—The effect 
of the holiday season is shown to some 
extent in the reduced demand for flour 
in the Southeast. However, sales this 
week have exceeded in volume the same 
period of any previous year, although the 
anxiety shown the past 60 days to obtain 
flour does not exist. Specifications are 
being received in satisfactory volume, 

The beginning of the new year finds a 
majority of the southeastern mills with 
sufficient business booked, not taking into 
consideration current local trade, to keep 
them running for 60 days. Millers are 
looking forward to profitable operations 
for at least three more months of the 
present crop year. 

Prices are strong to a shade higher, 
and at the close of the week were as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $12.75@13.25; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $11.75@12.25; straight patent, 
$11.25@11.50; first clears, $9@9.50. 

Rehandlers report fair demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours, with some 
concessions on the former. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 140 lbs, jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $14.25@15; hard winter wheat 
patent, $13.50@14. 

The demand for millfeed has been 
moderate. It is expected that cold weath- 
er will help the situation. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, ton, $43@43.50; standard 
middlings or shorts, $50@52. 

Wheat prices continue high. Mills 
have good supplies, and are not buying 
much. No. 2 red, Nashville, is quoted at 
$2.60@2.63. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ... - 216,450 124,187 57.2 


170,415 78.1 





Last week ... . 218,040 

Year ago 190,290 61,449 32.2 

Two years ago.... 146,220 50,469 34.5 

Three years ago... 120,000 76,808 64 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
PE MR ee Geese cb és oe 36,100 33,400 
WRGRE, BUS .cccccrccees 627,000 757,000 
—. i SBS 74,900 41,200 
GRE WU Scetcvevesecces 426,000 365,000 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business continues quiet at corn mills. 
Southeastern mills, with a capacity of 
133,800 bus of meal, this week ground 
29,073, or 21.7 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,436, or 26.7 per cent, last 
week. Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River, $3.50@3.65; 
plain meal, $3.35@3.45. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 156 cars. 

The Bedford (Va.) Roller Mills Co. 
has been organized by A. C. Powell and 
others. 

The Meridian (Miss.) Grain & Eleva- 
tor Co.’s plant burned recently; loss, 
$50,000. 

The new roller mills at Hardin, Ky., 
owned by L. A. Puryear, have begun 
operation. 

The Bransford flour mills, Owensboro, 
Ky., burned, with a loss on wheat esti- 
mated at $25,000. 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Most of the 
mills here have been taking inventory 
this week. There has been little effort 
to push trade, and inquiry has been light. 
Some of the mills eased off prices on 
spring patents about 25c bbl early in the 
week, but restored them today. 

While there has been considerable bear 
talk among buyers, and bakers who are 
fairly well supplied have been forecasting 
lower flour prices based on cheaper 
wheat, Canadian competition and the like, 
millers look to see prices advance still 
further before the new year is very old. 
Shipping instructions are coming in free- 
ly, and there is no lack of business to 
absorb all the spring patents offered. 
The car situation still is tight, and some 
mills have experienced difficulty in get- 
ting wheat through from Buffalo ele- 
vators. 

While there is little or no improvement 
in demand for clears, and in some in- 
stances stocks are accumulating, they are 
more firmly held, with some mills ad- 
vancing prices slightly, due to the belief 
that flour prices must work higher and 
that, rated according to the present cost 
of wheat, clears have been too low. 

Western mill agents report light in- 
quiry and general lack of interest in hard 
wheat flours. However, in the face of 
slow trade, prices have been advanced 
40c bbl on all grades, following advices 
from the western offices. 

The bulk of the business this week has 
been on a spot basis or for early delivery. 
Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$15.35@15.50 bbl, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $15.40; bakers patent, 
$14.75, cotton %’s, car lots, Boston; 
spring straights, $15, cotton 1’s, local; 
clears, $10@10.75, cotton 1’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10; low-grade, $6.50@7, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Trade in soft wheat flour is restricted 
by difficulty in getting wheat. There is 
good inquiry and prices are firm, reflect- 
ing the advancing prices of winter wheat. 
Winter straights are quoted at $12.20 
bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$12. With the sugar shortage gripping 
the baking trade, demand for soft wheat 
flours has been proportionately less, but 
with sugar in freer supply it now looks 
as though there is more difficulty ahead 
in meeting flour demands. 

Whole-wheat and graham flours are 
dull, with hardly enough actual business 
to warrant quotations. There is a good 
demand for rye flour. Prices are work- 
ing higher, and the best white brands are 
held at $10@10.25 bbl, cotton 1%’s, car 
lots, Boston, an advance of about 25c 
this week. There is not so much interest 
in western brands, and jobbers are shad- 
ing prices slightly on all grades. Quo- 
tations: light, $9@9.25 bbl, cotton %’s; 
medium, $8.75; dark, $8@8.25,—all on 
jobbing basis. Buckwheat flour in fair 
demand, with prices unchanged. 

There has been little change in the feed 
market. Demand is good, but not enough 
stronger to materially affect prices. Some 
mills have advanced bran and middlings 
slightly, but this is offset by others that 
have shaded prices. Demand is about 
keeping pace with the output. Corn and 
oat feeds steady, with prices unchanged. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $48@ 
50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$48; winter bran, $50, sacked, local only; 
spring middlings, $55@60, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $55; winter middlings, 
$58@60, sacked, local only. Rye feed 
unchanged at $50@52 ton, sacked, local 
only. Oat feed, $66 ton, bulk; corn meal, 
$67, bulk,—both local. Corn meal, table 
quality, $4.75@5 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOO COS cccievccvivivces 10,000 54 
SRE: WOE ciate csaveesuse 12,650 68 


Of this week’s total, 8,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Sugar is coming into the city a little 
more freely, and selling up to 18¢ Ib. 
Allotments to bakers are still small. 

The extreme cold has checked the flow 
of streams, and some of the small country 


mills dependent on water power have 
slowed down. 

Ensign Wayne Duffett, son of William 
H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds & 
Co., has been awarded the Navy War 
Cross for extraordinary heroism, by di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Navy. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puimaverpnta, Pa., Jan. 3.—The flour 
market during the past week has ruled 
very firm, and mill limits in some cases 
were further advanced, influenced by the 
strength of wheat. Trade, however, was 
slow as usual at the turn of the year, 
when buyers are naturally inclined to 
operate cautiously. What little business 
was done was chiefly in spot goods avail- 
able below manufacturers’ prices. 

Rye flour was in small supply and firm, 
but trade was quiet. 

NOTES 

Williams & Holt, flour distributors, an- 
nounce their removal from Reading, Pa., 
to Lancaster. 

John B. Matthaei, traffic manager of 
the Commercial Exchange and supervisor 
of the car inspection bureau, has an- 
nounced that certificates showing car con- 
dition and seal record of cars examined 
will be furnished to members of the ex- 
change who apply for them. The appli- 
cation must specify car initial and num- 
ber, as well as point of delivery. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Deturn, Minn., Jan. 5.—Mills report 
the top grades of wheat flour in poor 
demand last week, due to heavy stocking 
up by family trade prior to the holidays 
in anticipation of higher prices. A fur- 
ther factor in checking activity is the 
advancing tendency of prices. 

Mills advanced their asking prices on 
patent flour 35c bbl, due to the higher 
prices of wheat. They are sold up on 
clear, and there is not much doing in 
that grade. Shipping instructions are 
coming in fairly well, and the supply of 
cars is fair. 

Durum flour was quiet as to volume of 
business, but with wheat prices higher, 
asking quotations were increased 50c bbl. 
The mill is well fixed for orders, and is 
not pressing sales. 

Rye flour continues dull, with interest 
limited to the local trade, which took on 
small supplies. Outsiders gave no sign 
of interest, in spite of an advance of lic 
in quotations. 

Millfeed remains quiet, with the de- 
mand slow and light. Buyers apparently 
are well protected as to supplies or en 


route. Prices are firm. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

Mee WOE. icc ccccesss 6,980 19 
Demet WOOK .cccccscsecs 55 
eee ere ee 17 
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Two years ago 
NOTES 

Barley is practically dead, both cash 
and futures. 

Frank L. Carey, of Minneapolis, was 
here last week. 

Canadian screenings are being railed 
into Duluth for both local and Minneap- 
olis account. 

Julius H. Barnes, Wheat Director, left 
Saturday evening for New York, after 
spending the holidays here. 

One mill of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. was shut down last week. All 
three are working this week; and a large 
output is expected. 

Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
will vote tomorrow on an amendment to 
the rules making No. 2 flaxseed, wherever 
grown, deliverable on contracts at a pen- 
alty of 2 per cent of the contract prices. 

The Board of Trade Clearing Associa- 
tion will hold its annual election tomor- 
row, the following being the nominees 
for directors: H. F. Salyards, J. W. Gal- 
vin, G. H. Spencer, W. J. McCabe, G. G. 
Barnum, M. L. Jenks and E. N, Bradley. 

Commission houses report no improve- 
ment in the car situation in the country. 
The railroads cannot furnish equipment 
in any volume. Considerable grain is 
waiting to be moved from the Northwest, 
and shippers are anxious to get it in and 
get the benefit of the high level of prices. 





January 7, 1920 


The regulations recently posted, that 
quotations on rye shall be made only on 
lots of 5,000 bus, has reduced the number 
of quotations. The market is fairly ac- 
tive, eastern interests holding it firm. It 
is intimated that a substantial volume of 
rye has been sold to the East for ship- 
ment on the opening of navigation. 

Most of the buying orders in flaxseed 
futures last week came from the country, 
crushers taking the selling side on firm 
spots against Argentine seed to arrive. 
Owing to low stocks in this country, east- 
ern crushers will have to meet their re- 
quirements from Argentina. A substan- 
tial tonnage is reported to have been sold 
to come to this country. 

A car of No. 2 northern wheat sold 
today at $3.15, which is the record price 
for this grade in this market. The 
searcity of high-grade milling wheat 
forced up bids on it 20c bu on Saturday. 
Lower spring grades were also stronger. 
The basis of durum wheat is unchanged. 
Arrivals are very light, and the cash mar- 
ket is practically at a standstill. 

B. Stockman, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, is at Minneapolis to at- 


, tend the meeting of the State Board of 


Grain Appeals tomorrow, when the mat- 
ter of considering grades of flaxseed will 
come up. Default to the extent of 3,000 
bus of December flaxseed took place, and 
the committee to fix the value and pen- 
alty found the former to have been, on 
Dec. 31, $4.70, which was the closing 
price, and fixed the penalty at 434¢ per 
bu, which is practically the minimum, the 
rule prescribing 1 per cent. 

The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors of the Duluth Board of Trade 
will be held Jan. 20, and a nominating 
eaucus will be held Jan. 10. The terms 
of the following will expire: president, 
B. Stockman; vice-president, H. F. Sal- 
yards; directors, C. T. Mears, G. G. Bar- 
num, Jr., H. S. Newell; board of arbi- 
tration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., E. S. Fergu- 
son; board of appeals, Thomas Gibson, 
F. E. Lindahl, H. J. LaBree; committee 
of inspection, J. F. McCarthy, M. M. 
McCabe, A. M. Prime, C. F. Haley and 
H. A. Starkey. 

F. G. Carson. 


SALINA 

Sauna, Kansas, Jan. 3.—Predictions 
generally made by Salina millers on 
the breaking wheat market last week, 
that the lower wheat prices would not 
last but would soon go higher than be- 
fore, were verified this week, the mills 
now paying 75@80c above the government 
price, the highest on the crop. Flour 
demand, which became unusually brisk as 
the prices hit the bottom and _ hesitated, 
has slackened much with the higher fig- 
ures, so that this week is characterized 
as comparatively dull. A noticeable im- 
provement in the car situation is report- 
ed for the week. Flour prices, the high- 
est on the crop, this week are: fancy pat- 
ent, $13.75@14.75; 95 per cent, $13@14, 
—hbasis Kansas City. 

Demand for millfeeds is only fair. 
Prices, which held steady during the 
break in wheat last week, so far refuse 
to be influenced by the soaring markets 
today. Bran is quoted at $2.05, and 
shorts at $2.45@2.60, per 100 Ibs. 

NOTES 

Charles Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
Cincinnati, visited the local mills this 
week. 

A. A. Yordy, a large flour buyer of 
Indiana, is visiting his connections in Sa- 
lina this week. 

C. M. Thompson, Pennsylvania repre 
sentative of the Robinson Milling Co., 
spent part of the week in Salina. 

W. C. Kregar, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, is mak 
ing a business tour of the central states 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., returned this week 
from a trip to Minneapolis and eastern 
cities. 

John J. Green, Chicago, H. D. Le: 
Flour Mills Co. representative in Iowa, 
Illinois and Michigan, is in Salina on 4 
business trip. 

Roy Taylor, of New Castle, Pa., and 
A. J. Templeton, of Connersville, Pa., 
customers of the Robinson Milling Co., 
are visiting the plant here this week. 
Frep J. Lunes. 
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(Continued from page 49.) 
as a section of the American Society of 
Milling & Baking Technology. 

Robert C. Tennant, president of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
left Jan. 2 for a trip to South America. 
He sails from New York City Jan. 7, 
and expects to be gone about two months. 

Fred C. Ropte, manager of the flour 
and feed department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, is attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the managers 
of the company in Kansas City this week. 

The Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills are 
sending to customers, in place of a cal- 
endar, a very handsome colored photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Rheims Ca- 
thedral. It bears no advertising matter 
and is suitable for framing. 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis, expects to 
leave shortly for Florida with his fam- 
ily. Mr. Murphy has not been in good 
health recently, and his physician has 
ordered him to take two to three months’ 
rest. 

The Barker Bakeries Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been incorporated, with $150,- 
000 capital stock. The company is to 
operate a chain of bakeries throughout 
the Northwest. Morris Fink is president, 
H. H. Naftalin vice-president, and M. 
H. Naftalin secretary and treasurer. 

The Charles W. Sexton Co., Minneap- 
olis, which specializes in insurance for 
milling and grain firms, has opened an 
office in Portland, Oregon. Charles F. 
Milliman, formerly assistant Pacific 
Coast manager of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Co., is in charge. 

Charles E. Elmquist has resigned as a 
member of the National Organization of 
Public Utilities Commissions at Wash- 
ington and plans to return to St. Paul 
to associate himself with a law firm there. 
Mr. Elmquist was a former member of 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. 

The South Dakota Experiment Asso- 
ciation, an organization of farmers inter- 
ested in crop improvement, has affiliated 
with the International Crop Improvement 
Association, which was recently organized 
at Chicago. The main object of the na- 
tional body is to collect and distribute 
choice seed grain. 

Charles H. Ludwig, for many years 
millwright for the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, died 
Dec. 31. The funeral was held Jan. 2 at 
Lakewood Cemetery. Mr. Ludwig was 
67 years old, was born in Baden, Ger- 
many, but had lived in Minneapolis for 
38 years. His widow and four children 
survive him. 

The Theobald Flour Mills Co., North- 
field, Minn., has recently placed an or- 
der with E. J. Dalby, northwestern rep- 
resentative of The Wolf Co., Chambers- 
burg, Pa., for three 9x30 double stands 
of Wolf “Super Type” all-metal, ball- 
bearing roller mills, also one 32-inch by 
8-foot ball-bearing Wolf centrifugal reel 
and five Model “J” Draver feeders. 

Several of the travelling representa- 
tives of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co. held a get-together meeting at the 
mill last week. Among the outside rep- 
resentatives present were J. B. Rosen- 
baum, of Cleveland, Ohio, H. W. Ride- 
out, of Arlington, Mass., the New Eng- 
land representative, and J. M. Dempster, 
of Kershaw, S. C., southeastern repre- 
sentative. 

N. J. Holmberg, commissioner of the 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture, 
announces that the investigation into the 
idvanced prices of bread in Minneapolis 
ind St. Paul has resulted in a clean bill 
of health for the bakers. The testimony 
produced showed that there was no profi- 
teering going on and that the higher 
costs of raw materials, wage advances, 
ete., made essential an advance in the 
price of bread. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has installed a modern kitchen 
and dining-room. Twice weekly it fur- 
nishes meals free to the members of its 
staff. The dining-room is used as a 
clubroom or meeting-place. After meals, 
topics concerning the business of the 
company are discussed. The mechanical 
and laboring crews at the mill are now 
on an 8-hour basis. 


Handsome pictorial calendars have 
been -received from the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Madison (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co., 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co., Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis, National 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Imperial Mills, 
Wichita, Kansas, and the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. A calendar bear- 
ing a reproduction of the new map of 
Europe and a synopsis of the peace 
treaty is also being sent out by the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash. 





USE OF LIGHT-WEIGHT SEED 


Tests Made at Minnesota University Farm 
and by Northwestern Farmers Show It 
Yields as Well as Heavy Grain 


Extensive tests made at the Minne- 
sota experiment station at University 
Farm and by various farmers over the 
Northwest uniformly show that in a nor- 
mal season a seed of light-weight wheat, 
oats or barley of strong germinating 
power will give as large a crop and as 
of good quality as the same number of 
pounds of heavy-weight seed. Special at- 
tention is called to the fact that sufficient 
of the light-weight seed should be used 
so that one will sow the usual number of 
pounds-of seed to the acre. 

This is the answer of experiment sta- 
tion men to farmers having lightweight 
wheat, oats or barley, who have been 
asking, “Shall I use such grain for seed, 
or shall I pay a premium for high-grade 
seed from other sections?” Rust caused 
a near failure of the wheat crop of 1916 
in many districts. In numerous cases 
the best grain that could be separated 
from this light wheat was used for seed, 
and the general experience was that, un- 
der favorable conditions for growth, 
well-selected, light-weight wheat of good 
germinating power gave fully as satisfac- 
tory returns as heavy wheat seed from 
northwestern Canada or other spring 
wheat-sections. 

To meet the rather unusual seed wheat 
conditions confronting farmers as spring 
approaches, the Minnesota college of ag- 
riculture suggests the following: 

1. Use standard varieties of wheat, 
oats and barley, reasonably free from 
mixture, that have been tried in the lo- 
cality and found to be successful. 

2. If you have home-raised seed of 
suitable varieties, fan out the best of 
your own wheat, oats, and barley, or buy 
the best home-raised seed available. It 
is thought that heavy seed is preferable 
when available, as it will probably give 
a stronger plant growth under unfavor- 
able conditions for growth. 

3. Make a germination test yourself, 
or send a double handful of seed to the 
seed laboratory, University Farm, St. 
Paul. The seed laboratory will test these 
samples for germination, free of charge, 
but a much more prompt reply will be 
secured early in the winter than just 
previous to seeding, when there is usual- 
ly a great demand for this service. 

4. Give all the seed grain the formalin 
treatment just before seeding. Full di- 
rections are given in Minnesota Special 
Extension Bulletin No. 16. 

5. Make certain at once that you have 
a sufficient quantity of seed wheat, oats 
and barley. If it must be bought, con- 
tract at once with a neighbor for the 
needed supply. 

6. If the needed supply is not avail- 
able in your locality, consult your county 
agent as to where seed may be secured. 





Suit Challenges Board’s Powers 

Inpranapous, Inv., Jan. 3.—Milling 
corporations in Indiana are watching the 
outcome of a suit filed by the Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, in the Jackson County 
circuit court at Brownstown, which chal- 
lenges the authority of the state board of 
tax commissioners to assess certain profits 
by an alleged arbitrary capitalization. 

The company has won the first step in 
the action, James A. Cox, judge of the 
circuit court, overruling a demurrer filed 
by the state authorities this week, in 
which the validity of the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint was attacked. It is understood 





the question at issue will be taken to the 
Indiana appellate court. 

The Blish company asserts that it list- 
ed with the state board of tax commis- 
sioners for taxation its capital stock and 
undivided profits, all of which are in- 
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vested in plant property, equipment and 
other tangibles. It contends that after- 
ward the board assessed earnings of $76,- 
000 by making an arbitrary capitalization 
in excess of and above its capital stock 
and undivided profits. It insists that 
such earnings were included in the items 
turned in for assessment, and asks that it 
be relieved of paying taxes on the 
$76,000. 

Attorneys for the company contend 
that the Indiana constitution does not 
provide for an income tax, and that the 
state board acted beyond its authority in 
making an_ arbitrary capitalization. 
Philip Zoercher, a member of the board, 
who attended the court hearing on the 
demurrer, said that such a method was 
adopted so that the property of the 
plaintiff could be assessed at its full 
cash value under a new tax law, which 
was passed at the last session of the In- 
diana legislature. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Victorian Savings Bank Record 

AvetarpE, So. Aust., Dec. 4.—The year 
ended June 30 was a record period in 
the history of the State Savings Bank of 
Victoria, extending over 78 years. Ex- 
pansion was shown in every department, 
especially in new accounts, and the 
growth of deposits. The year’s increase 
in the latter was 37,455, making the num- 
ber 850,186, or about 60 per cent of the 
population of the state, or, omitting 
small inoperative accounts, the ratio was 
about 47. The expansion in deposits was 
£3,345,821, making the total at credit 
of depositors £34,]11,748. The average 
for each depositor was £51 15s 6d, com- 
pared with £48 17s 1d last year. 

The increase in deposits was admitted 
by the bank to have been largely due to 
the government expenditure upon war 
services, and the commissioners are con- 
sequently maintaining a large proportion 
of their funds in liquid form pending a 
return to normal conditions. The cash 
and deposits with other banks amounted 
to nearly £8,000,000, or 2214, per cent of 
the total funds in the form of invest- 
ments readily available if required. 

Craries J. Marruews. 





New Pier Nearing Completion 

Bavtimore, Mp., Jan, 3.—The Canton 
Co.’s great new pier at Canton, Balti- 
more, which was begun two years ago, 
will soon be finished and thrown open 
for business. The pier, said to be the 
largest and most modern on the Atlantic 
seaboard and to cost over $1,000,000, is 
1,700 feet long and 370 wide, equipped 
with all the latest devices and appliances 
for handling freight with economy, dis- 
patch and efficiency. Among the features 
of the pier are a series of storage-houses 
varying in size, and 12 railroad tracks, 
the latter being sunken so as to bring 
the car floors on a level with the pier 
floor and thus facilitate the handling of 
cargo, and these tracks connect with all 
trunk lines entering the city. The pier 
has 35 feet of water on one side and 30 
on the other, and will be capable of berth- 
ing and loading or unloading eight av- 
erage size freight steamers at one time. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Corn Pest Not Alarming 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 3—The De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a statement 
issued here this week, declares that there 
is little justification for alarm over the 
possibility that the European corn borer 
will become a menace to the corn crop of 
the United States. 

While the corn borer is a pest to be 
reckoned with, the department states, and 
one that may cause considerable injury to 
susceptible varieties of corn in certain 
localities, its effect on the corn crop of 
the country as a whole is not likely to 
prove serious. 

Extermination of the corn borer is out 
of the question except in limited areas 
of intensive production, but the depart- 
ment states that the infested areas should 
be closely watched and the possibility of 
control or extermination studied. For 
these purposes Congress has been asked 
to appropriate $500,000. 

JouHn J. Marrinan. 





Vienna is suffering from a plague of 
beggars, the sidewalks being crowded 
with those of all ages, from children to 
old men. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO DEC. 26 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 








Flour output Total for 

bbls year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
0G, BE credo 2,997 2,206 73,442 62,238 
Dec. 19 ....26% 2,715 2,437 70,445 60,032 
Dec, 18 ...00e 2,877 3,275 67,730 67,695 
Dec. B ..ccceee 2,956 3,126 64,853 64,320 
Nov, 28 ....+.. 3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 
BOO BE cet oti 3,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 
Nov. 14 ......+ 3,130 2,532 65,671 45,708 
MOV. FT wcccsees 8,209 2,194 62,483 43,176 
Oct. B21 ..ccoes 3,340 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct, 24 ....06- 3,360 2,530 45,884 38,688 
Oot, TF ccccsss 3,394 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 10 .ccoees 3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 
OE, B ccccccee 3,316 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept, 26....... 3,512 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19. ..csee 3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 
. 2,976 256,539 22,097 
. , 2,674 22,254 19,241 
. ’ 2,131 19,278 16,567 
b 3 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aus. 16 wccccce 2,633 2,387 18,537 11,937 
Ame. B vice cete 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
AMG. 1 wcccccee 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 26 ......- 1,976 1,870 6,268 5,319 
Tuly 16 .cccocs 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11 .....+- 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,869 
July 4 wccccoe 1,143 681 1,143 681 
June 27 ....+. 1,525 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ...... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ...... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 ....... 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30 ......% 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 28 ....00.8 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ....ces 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 9 ..ccccee 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 

WHEAT (BUS) 

7—-Receipts— r—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec. $9,603 7,239 251,069 254,050 
Dec. 10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 
Dec. 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec, 11,113 18,932 268,521 257,234 
Nov. 11,140 15,516 274,412 263,922 
Nov. 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,486 
Nov. 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 15,460 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 18,819 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 20,774 20,350 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 19,398 27,884 288,504 271,373 
Oct, 19,445 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Oct, 24,187 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Sept. 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug. 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 42,349 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
Aug. 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 4,98 9,862 37,053 17,731 
June 2,579 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 2,320 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 2,087 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 30 2,657 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 9 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. +tTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to Dec. 26, 645,327,000 bus, 
against 637,378,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Dec. 26) 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus .......... 77,602,000 100,644,000 
WAU, DOIR kv cc dcsnven 8,284,000 9,391,000 


Potals as wheat, bus. .114,880,000 142,905,000 
United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 


Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


BY FISCAL YEARS 





Ending 
June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BORNE Vea beicesves 178,582,673 24,190,092 
BEE sce cee adecens 34,118,853 21,879,951 
SUE E6 bac cnsesesves 149,831,000 11,942,000 
errr 173,274,000 15,520,000 
259,642,000 16,182,000 
92,393,000 11,821,000 
91,603,000 11,395,000 
$0,160,000 11,006,000 
23,729,000 10,129,000 
46,679,876 9,040,987 
SOOM Cec vevovccns 66,923,244 10,621,161 
BOOS cocccccccses 100,212,000 13,875,000 
BUST ce cecvecvccsce 74,819,000 15,491,000 
gs ET EE 34,794,000 13,871,000 
BOOG. cccccccccccs 4,394,000 8,826,000 
BOOS cocccvcses ° 44,230,000 16,999,000 
, rer 114,181,000 19,717,000 
BPeR evecccccccece 154,856,000 17,769,000 
BPOES bac ccevecses 132,061,900 18,651,000 
BOO vcesccccescse 101,950,000 18,699,000 
REDO vcccccccscrce 139,433,000 18,486,000 
SOUS se ccevveeses 148,231,000 15,360,000 

BY CALENDAR YEARS 

Ending 
Dec, 31 Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
153,600,000 22,914,000 
111,177,103 21,706,700 
106,196,318 13,926,117 
154,049,686 14,379,000 
205,829,820 15,680,801 
BOBS s ccecessscese 173,861,944 12,769,073 
ot BE eee 99,608,968 12,278,206 
a Pere 61,655,000 10,622,000 
1911 32,669,000 11,258,000 
24,267,000 8,370,000 
48,490,000 9,688,000 
92,780,000 13,013,000 
91,384,000 15,277,000 
62,851,000 14,324,000 
20,739,000 11,344,000 
13,015,000 11,543,000 
BOOB. cocsccsscces 73,373,000 19,555,000 
BOOB. ccccccccccee 129,466,000 18,328,000 


*Estimated, Jan. 1 to Dec. 26, 
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The advance of 60c bbl made last week 
by a number of North Pacific Coast mills 
has been followed by all the other mills, 
making the soft wheat flour basis $12.15 
bbl for family patent in 49-lb cottons. 
Straights and cut-offs range from $10.10 
to $10.80 bbl. With premiums ranging 
20@25c bu for soft white wheats and 80c 
to $1 for Turkey and hard white varie- 
ties, a further advance is inevitable be- 
fore long. 

Eastern hard wheat flour is scarce and 
firmer, most of the Montana and Dakota 
mills having advanced their quotations 
40c bbl the middle of the week. Stand- 
ard patent now ranges: Montana, $13.75 
@15.20 bbl, basis 98’s, carloads, on track 
at coast points; Dakota, $15@15.60; Kan- 
sas, $14@14.60. ‘ 

Oriental inquiry continues active, both 
from Hongkong and Japan, and a mod- 
erate business is being worked in cut-off 
and straights on the basis of $11.50 bbl, 
ci.f., Hongkong, and $11.60@11.70, c.i.f., 
Yokohama. The mills, however, have ad- 
vanced their prices 20@30c bbl, and the 
Orient is not buying at the advance. 

The oriental revival of interest in 
American flour is most noticeable in 
Japan, and a growing business with that 
country is anticipated either in flour or 
wheat. Numerous lots of wheat, con- 
sisting of samples of sufficient size for 
milling tests, are on passage to Japan, 
and this is believed to indicate that the 
Japanese mills are likely to again be in 
the market for Pacific wheats. 

The mills are receiving many inquiries 
from United Kingdom and European 
markets, not with the view, of course, of 
doing business until government control 
abroad ends, but with the object of being 
in a position to work business when it 
becomes possible. As far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, the millers realize 
that direct exporting will have to wait 
until England terminates her present 
policy of the subsidized loaf, that is, until 
her government ceases to absorb the dif- 
ference between the cost of domestic and 
foreign wheat. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 29,800 56 
Last week ......... 52,800 41,965 79 
Year ago ........+.- 46,800 33,690 72 
Two years ago..... 46,800 30,762 65 
Three years ago.... 40,800 22,456 55 
Four years ago..... 40,860 27,895 68 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 35,430 62 

Last week ......... 57,000 41,850 75 

MORE BBO occcccceee 57,000 29,040 50 

Two years ago..... 57,000 36,444 63 

Three years ago.... 57,000 31,930 56 

Four years ago.... 57,000 35,639 63 
NOTES 


Mill-run feed is quoted at $44.50@45 
ton in straight cars. 

The Burley (Idaho) Feed Mfg. Co. has 
its capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

The annual meeting of the Grain Grow- 
ers’, Shippers’ and Millers’ Association 
of Washington will be held at Pullman, 
Jan. 20-22. 

Machinery is being installed in the 
Miller Milling Co.’s new 200-bbl mill at 


Yakima, Wash., and the plant will be 
ready to begin operating in February. 

The Lasater Bros. Co., of Walla Walla, 
Wash., grain and live stock, has been in- 
corporated, with $90,000 capital, by Fred 
W. and Wiley H. Lasater and P. H. 
Willman. 

Little or no headway is being made in 
marketing government flour on the North 
Pacific Coast. Dealers are not interested 
in handling it, and the public appears 
apathetic. . 

K. Muraki, manager of the importing 
department of the Nishimura Shoji Co., 
importers and exporters of Tokyo, Japan, 
was in Seattle and Portland this week, 
and will make an extended tour of 
American and Canadian markets. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat. Jan, 3.—Flour 
sales light this week. Heavy stocks, firm- 
er prices and the usual holiday dullness 
were the outstanding features contribut- 
ing to this condition. All grades of flour 
firm, and new high levels were reached 
for the season. Kansas straight grade 
was quoted at $14.25@14.75 bbl; Dakota, 
$15@16; Montana, $14@14.50; blue-stem 
patents, $12.75@13.50; cut-off, $11@12,— 
98’s, cotton, car lots, delivered San Fran- 
cisco, 

Millfeed firm, in the absence of offer- 
ings from outside sources. Demand 
strong, and in excess of available supply. 
Bran is quoted at $47.50@48 ton; mill- 
run, $50, with some scattered sales re- 
ported at $51. 


NOTES 


Irwin-Harrisons & Crossfield, Inc., im- 
porters and exporters, San Francisco, 
have purchased approximately 15,000 tons 
California rice, representing over $4,000,- 
000, for export to their principals in the 
Dutch East Indies, the company there 
being known as Harrisons & Crossfield, 
Ltd., with offices in Medan, Sumatra, 
they being the largest tea and rubber 
plantation owners in the Dutch East In- 
dies. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following receipts of grain products at 
this port for the month of December: 
from Oregon, by rail, 2,400 ctls oats; by 
water, 62,050 qrs flour, 1,667 sacks bran, 
13,982 sacks feed, 638 sacks potatoes, 
1,250 sacks shorts; from Washington, by 
rail, 4,500 qrs flour; by water, 256,770 
qrs flour, 4,500 ctls oats, 2,000 sacks bran, 
2,250 sacks beans, 750 ctls meal, 934 ctls 
malt, 21,700 sacks feed. 


San Francisco will be placed on a par- 
ity with New York and New Orleans in 
competing for the trade of Colombia, as 
the result of the determination of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. to have its 
four steel steamers engaged in the San 
Francisco-Baltimore service call at Puer- 
to Colombia (Barranquilla). The steam- 
ers are the Point Adams, Point Bonita, 
Point Judith and Point Lobos. Rates 
from San Francisco to Barranquilla will 





be the same as the rates of New York 
and New Orleans to the same port. 
R. C. Mason. 
OREGON 


PortLtanp, Orecon, Jan. 3.—The ad- 
vance in flour prices, which most millers 
considered overdue, became effective the 
first of the week, but only hard wheat 
flours were touched. The market was 
given a 60c boost on patents and bakers, 
which put patents at $12.35 in car lots at 
mill, and bakers at $12.95. 
miums on hard wheat, ranging up to 80c 
in this territory, made the advance neces- 
sary. Soft wheat flour prices were not 
raised, notwithstanding moderate pre- 
miums on soft wheat, because the govern- 


High pre- . 


ment is still offering its flour at the old 


price. 

As might be expected, the advance, 
which carried with it intimations of a 
further uplift, has stimulated flour-buy- 
ing in the local market to a considerable 
degree. 

Trading in millfeed, on the other hand, 
has slowed down somewhat, owing largely 
to the moderation in the weather. The 
mills are still quoting mill-run in car lots 
at $46, but lower prices are believed to be 
near at hand, Present stocks of mill-run, 
however, are not large, and some of the 
mills are still behind in filling orders. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 42,600 24,658 60 
Last week ......... 42,600 20,249 47 
FORP GBS ce ccccvccve 40,500 29,759 73 
Two years ago .... 33,000 15,902 48 


A holiday feeling prevailed in the 
coarse grain market, and there was but 
little doing on the exchange during the 
week. Closing bids were as follows: No. 
3 white oats, $65.50@66 ton; eastern 
clipped oats, $61@62.50; bulk corn, $58@ 
58.50; blue barley, $73.50@74; feed bar- 
ley, $73@74; eastern bulk barley, $72. 


NOTES z 

M. W. Lee, of M. W. Lee & Co., grain 
brokers, of Duluth, Minn., was in Port- 
land during the holiday week. 

Wheat receipts last year were 9,256,000 
bus, against 7,789,600 in 1918; oats re- 
ceipts, 15,225 tons, against 34,400, and 
barley 16,380 tons, against 40,215. 

Flour receipts at Portland in 1919 were 
the largest on record, totaling 1,523,500 
bbls. This compares with 992,400 bbls 
in 1918, 460,800 in 1917 and 782,800 in 


1916. 
J. M. Lownspbate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 3.—Seed 
wheat for spring planting will cost farm- 
ers of Montana very close to $4 bu, as 
the result of the order of the Canadian 
Wheat Board fixing the price of wheat 
at $3.25 bu in the elevator at Calgary. 
That means that elevator companies 
which provide the seed for their territory 
will have to pay for the wheat before it 
is loaded, and must have a representa- 
tive at Calgary to direct the handling, 
pay the freight to Montana, and all han- 
dling charges. It is estimated this can- 
not be done and sell the seed under $4 
bu. Buyers from this city are already in 
Calgary making arrangements for ship- 
ment to this territory. The price will, 
it is believed, materially reduce the acre- 
age which otherwise would have been 
seeded, but it is also expected that it 
will mean more intensive cultivation, and 
the millmen here do not believe it. will 
prove a bad effect, as they say that bet- 
ter cultivation is a thing that has been 
needed throughout this section. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Jan. 3.—With the grain 
movement only slightly increased during 
the week, owing to continuance of holi- 
day events, Utah and southern Idaho 
mills were operating practically at 100 
per cent capacity, utilizing the reserve 
stocks from their elevators. Continued 
shortage of cars has been one of the diffi- 
culties of the grain men. The freight 
embargoes have been entirely lifted, with 
better weather in the mountain regions, 
so that with the holidays ended and 
promised increased equipment there will 
be every prospect of greater shipments, 
as long as the country supply is not ex- 
hausted. However, millers are finding 
that there is comparatively little being 
held back by the farmers. 

Flour prices have remained practically 
stationary. The Ogden quotations on 
bakers hard wheat flour are near $12.50 
bbl, and for soft wheat patents $11.50. 
Quotations for Ohio River points, to 
southern trade, are $10.95 bbl for stand- 
ard and $11.25 for best soft patents, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. The Pacific quotations 
from Ogden mills are $11.50 for soft 
wheat patents and $13.25 for soft wheat 
flours, f.o.b. Pacific Coast points. While 
mills are showing good bookings, the de- 
mand is largely from outside territory. 
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Bran prices are at $49 ton f.o.b. Ogden 
and $54 f.o.b. Pacific Coast points. ast 
shipments are taking considerable quan- 
tities of millfeed. 

Grain prices are $2.60@2.65 bu for 
hard wheat, soft wheat being bought at 
$2.20. The government guaranty is $2 
in the Utah-Idaho district. 


NOTES 

Hidden deep in a flour barrel in the 
Wasatch home bakery, Salt Lake, $15 
were unearthed by burglars Thursday 
night. 

There is ample snow for winter wheat 
in Utah and Nevada, according to Miner 
M. Justin, field agent for the department 
of crop estimates. 

Fire at the Washington market in Og- 
den damaged the retail department of 
that establishment, but did not affect the 
bakery division adjoining. 

Because of increased activity in the 
intermountain country’s agricultural 
lines, the Bureau of Crop Estimates has 
decided to have an assistant field agent 
and several clerks added to the Utah- 
Idaho district offices in Salt Lake. 

Former residents of Kansas now living 
in Ogden are to hold a reunion and ban- 
quet Jan. 28, which will be featured by 
the production of a Kansas “movie” 
entitled “Winning the War with Wheat.” 
The former Kansans have asked the state 
agricultural college at Manhattan to pro- 
vide this film. 

Farmers of southern Utah are to hold 
a farmers’ convention at Millard Acad- 
emy, starting Jan. 12. Addresses will 
be delivered by Adam S. Bennion, su- 
perintendent of the Mormon church 
schools, Thomas L. Martin, E. M. Hicken, 
S. A. Bushman, E. S. Hinckley, and Utah 
agricultural college experts. 

Through the withdrawal of four other 
nominees, President Warren L. Wattis, 
of the Weber Club, who has been influen- 
tial in development of the grain and mill- 
ing business here, has been left without 
opposition for re-election. The president 
of the Weber Club also becomes presi- 
dent of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 

W. M. Dorton, charged with having 
stolen a carload of wheat belonging to 
the United States government at Gal- 
veston, Texas, in September, 1919, was 
arraigned before United States Commis- 
sioner Henry Van Pelt at Salt Lake on 
Friday, and pleaded not guilty. The date 
for the preliminary hearing was set for 
Jan. 10. Bail was fixed at $2,000, and in 
default of that amount the defendant 
was taken back to the county jail. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 3 
decline in flour prices which ranged 20@ 
50c bbl in the last two weeks, quotations 
are now about the same as they were 15 
days ago, and it is generally believed 
flour will hold firm probably until the 
new crop of wheat is available. Spring 
wheat mills quote, basis 98-lb cottons, for 
shipment within 60 days: first patent, 
$15.10@15.65; standard patent, $14.80@ 
15; bakers patent, $13.90@14.60. Hard 
wheat short patent, $14.50@14.75; stand- 
ard patent, $13.80@14.05; straights, 
$12.70@13.50; first clears, $10.10@11.50. 
Soft .winter wheat short patent, $13@ 
13.50; standard patent, $11.80@12.15; 
straight, $10.80@11.25; first clears, $10 
@10.30. 

The following are quoted by dealers, 
bulk on track at New Orleans: corn, $1.60 
@1.65 bu; oats, No. 2 white 94c, No. 3 
white 93c; wheat bran, $2.40 per 100 lbs. 
Flour, per bbl: Kansas and Oklahoma 
short patent, $13.40@13.75; 95 per cent, 
$13@13.25; soft wheat short patent, 
$11.80@12.25; Minnesota, $H.50@15. 
Corn products, per 100 lbs: corn meal, 
$3.80; cream meal, $3.70; grits, $3.75. 

Stock in elevators, 4,517,000 bus; corn, 
12,000; oats, 1,000; barley, 778,000. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
144,000 bus. 





Georce L. Ferry. 





The report of the Soo Canal for the 
season of 1919 shows grain and flour 
shipments as follows: flour, 8,087,554 
bbls; wheat, 113,734,848 bus; other grains, 
52,734,445 bus. Last year: flour, 8,228,- 
844 bbls; wheat, 122,718,126 bus; other 
grains, 30,800,621 bus. 
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CHICAGO, JAN, 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


Merchants ....ccccccccscccees $14.85 @15.10 
Spring patent, jute ......... + 14.00@14.90 
Spring straights, jute ......... - 13.25@13.65 
Spring clears, jute ..... Prey 9.50@10.15 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.25@ 6.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.25@14.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........- $12.00@12.40 
3traight, southern, jute ........ 11.20@11.40 
‘lear, southern, jute ..... eevee 9.00@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
‘irst patent, Kansas, jute ..... $13.80@14.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ......eeeeee 13.20@13.65 
lear, Kansas, jute ......-++++ 9.50@10.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$9.40@9.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.80@8.10 


WHEAT—Milling demand good. Spring 
wheat firm. Winters 1@3c higher. Offerings 
light. Range for week, with comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
hard. ...- -@260 260 @265 -@229% 

hard.s... 250@258 255@258 227@228 

red .£000%4 05 ace -++@... 240@242 

POM cence 247@250 246@247 238@241 

nor, 8..++ «+-@... 805@317 226@230 

nor, S.... 280@315 295@322 223@226 

dk nor... 310@332 3835@350 ...@... 


CORN—Offerings larger and demand good. 
ndustries and shippers taking hold freely. 


tange: 

: This week Last week Last year 
mix...129 @137 1383%@142 139 @148 
mix...130 @136%135 @143%142 @150 
mix...133 @139% 138 @145% ote aaea 
} mix...1835%@141 141 @1650 147 
; yel....128 @133 135 @142 140 iso 
5 yel....130 @136 185 @144 142 @161 
{ yel....182% @139% 1388 @146%145 @156 
} yel....136 @144 139%@152 149 @161 
white.136% @141% 140% @148 148 @162 
OATS—Offerings increased, receipts show- 


over last year for the first 
Shipping demand good. Late 
today, said 1,000,000 
The 


ing an excess 
time in weeks. 
1dvices from New York, 
us had been taken there for export. 


range: 

“ This week Last week . Last year 
No. 4wh 82 @86% 82%@85% 66 @69% 
No. 3 wh 81 @86% 83 @87% 68%@70% 
Standard ....@.... «..-@.... 69 @71% 
No. 2 wh 83 @87% 85 @88% _ ....@73 
No. 1 wh 84% @87% 86 @s9 cose Q@eses 

RYE—Export buying good. Omaha sold 
25,000 bus to the seaboard today, and bought 
n the hedge here. No. 2 ranged during the 
week $1.75% @1.82, or practically the same 
is last week, and closed at $1.80% @1.81, 
No. 8 at $1.79@1.80%, and No. 4 at $1.78. 
January closed at $1.77; May at $1.83. 


BARLEY—Exporters bought early in the 
week, but at the close business was quiet. 
Malting ranged $1.48@1.62; feed, $1.42@1.58. 


May closed today at $1.52. 
CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade good. Some of 
he corn mills ran behind recently, when 


uel was scarce. Corn flour, $3.75 per 100 
ss; yellow granulated meal $3.72%, bolted 
3.60, white granulated $3.57; granulated 
hominy, $3.57%; pearl hominy, $3.62%. 
Rolled oats higher, with an active demand 
for package goods at $4.57% on the basis 
of 90 lbs in car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


-—-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls..... 281 167 208 103 
Wheat, bus.... 492 1,016 560 776 
‘orn, bus...... 1,741 1,052 764 441 
Oats, bus...... 1,606 1,333 925 1,223 
Rye, bus....... 101 182 134 10 
Barley, bus.... 301 406 51 203 





DULUTH, JAN, 3 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: 
‘amily patent 
sakers patent 


Sev odereemdeseews $14.10@14.35 
13.85 @14.10 


ivWE CONNER BU0G Ss oaks aK Sees 9.25@ 9.50 
CONG CIORF, FUTO occ iscccvdccce 6.50@ 7.00 
O. 3B SOMOS oc ccccvcernessics 13.560@13.75 
SPU PACES bcc ec bctcwseehwsss 13.25 @13.50 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
NO, § GRO ho 600 500 us-<teneds bend eet $4.85 
Pure. WROD BPO 6 oe Wecs wel ved dinvabeeco 5.30 
Ok. Se gay or ee 3.40 
No. SSW Wtataakevncb o0adb cceCorksass 4.35 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


20 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Jan. 3... 6,945 Jan. 4.;. 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 


Dec. 27..20,190 Dec. 28..12,910 Dec. 29..16,600 
Dec, 20..80,845 Dec. 21..20,065 Dec. 22..22,915 
Dec, 18..80,695 Dec. 14..26,585 Dec. 15..36,985 

WH \BAT—Cash market reflected reduced 
receipt, Business was the lightest for any 


: 


. bbl, 


one week on the crop, to date. The few 
cars shown for sale found ready takers at 
the previous price basis. Offerings were 
mostly low-grade spring wheat, which com- 
manded good figures. Durum was noticeably 
lacking. Withdrawals from store exceeded 
the volume taken in by about half, resulting 
in a 61,000-bu decrease for the week. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 3, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_.,, 
1920 1919 1918 


1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor . 
1, 2 nor 116 7,514 339 7 785 82 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor } 
8 nor 5 69 267 11 4 31 3 
All other 
spring... 176 1,878 185 7 124 5 
1 am dur} 
1,2 dur §f 877 2,753 58 eo. 204 5 
All other 
durum ..1,749 3,602 298 5 55 4 
Winter ... 1 1,301 41 4 173 3 
Mixed ..... 6 Cee. bbe 19 345 18 
Totals. ..2,494 17,315 932 46 1,717 120 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 87 ..... 80% @83% 172% 130@157 
Dec. 29 ..... 82% @84% 176 125@152 
Dee. 80 .. 2. 83% @85% 178% 125@152 
Dee. FF secre ithe + Sahn 178% 125@152 
Jan, 1° 2.0. _ o- webes Pry, Jee 
POM. Bo cccves 84 Sea’ 180% 125@152 
Titi: Bocce 80% @84% 179% 125@152 
TOR. 6 ovevce -@65% 156 81@ 91 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic—, -—Bonded——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Oates cesece 246 344 18 we 3 7 
BVO icccces $3,948 826 49 ee eo” es 
Barley 10 771 171 5 77 3 
Flaxseed 108 245 71 


Receipts and shipments by enue ‘eatet 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o— Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 10 1,560 259 35 105 95 
Durum .... 23 936 2 52 o 1 
Winter .... 7 1965 9 ee 
Totals .. 40 2,691 270 87 105 96 
Oats ...... 5 42 8 10 59 3 
RVG) 0.00% 00 $82 201 9 ° é 26 
Barley 1 67 34 es 38 53 
Flaxseed .. 29 42 311 32 104 369 
FLAXSEED—In futures the new May 


proved the leader; other options received but 
slight consideration. Country was the buyer, 
pit operators selling. December expired 
quietly but firm, with a small lot going by 
default. Deliveriés on December contracts 
the last day were reported at 20,000 bus. 
Market closed: mixed, May 4@5c higher than 
Dec. 27, against 2@3c loss in the January 
and February. Cash situation quiet. Spot 
No. 1 based January price to 3c over. To 
arrive brings January price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 





m—Close 





Old contracts— ~ 
Opening Jan, 4 
Dec, 29 High Low Jan. 3 1919 

ae ee $4.75 $4.62 $ . 

GOB. cc ovse sees écbe oases 3.55 
May .. 4.45 4.49 4.45 4.49 3.65% 
New contracts— Close 

Opening Jan. 3 
Dec. 29 High Low 1920 
January ...0<« Rese $4.70 $4.62 $4.68 
February ..... wel 4.60 4.50 4.60 
MP oc cvvevses 4.44 4.53 4.42 4.49 
MILWAUKEE, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 


f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton 

Spring straight, cotton 
First clear, cotton 
Rye flour, white, cotton 


ee beseoece $14.60@15.40 
13.15 @14.25 
9.50@10.50 
9.40@10.00 


Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.00@ 9.30 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.00@ 8.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.00@14.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... «++»@ 3.90 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... . -@ 3.80 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton...... eeeee@ 3.76 

MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, 


$43.50@ 44; 
46; rye feed, $45; 
red dog, $59.50@60; oil meal, 
feed, $69; hominy feed, $63,—all 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices are up 10@20c, with de- 
mand good for milling grades. Receipts, 116 
cars. No. 1 northern, $3.15@3.35; No. 2, 
$2.95 @3.25; No. 3, $2.75@3.15. 

BARLEY—Advanced 4@6c. Receipts, 108 
cars. The call was good for choice, and 
offerings were readily taken. Low and me- 
dium sold fairly well. No. 8, $1.57@1.64; 
No. 4, $1.40@1.60; feed and rejected, $1.25 
@1.50. 

RYE—Up 3@4c. Receipts, 102 cars. De- 
mand was good from millers and shippers, 


standard fine middlings, $45.50@ 

flour middlings, $51@52; 
$84; gluten 
in 100-Ib 


and offerings were taken each day. No. 1, 
$1.79% @1.83; No. 2, $1.79@1.83; No. 3, $1.74 
@1,.82%. 

CORN—Prices were 3@6c_ higher. Re- 


ceipts, 288 cars. Prospects are for an im- 
proved movement. No. 3 yellow, $1.37@1.42; 


No. 4 yellow, $1.33@1.38%; oy - mixed, 
$1.34@1.40; No. 3 white, $1.34@1. 
OATS—Prices advanced 2c. ceaaeks 172 


cars. The call was good from industries and 
shippers, and tables were cleared each day. 
No. 2 white, 84@87c; No. 3 white, 82% @ 
86%c; No. 4 white, 81@85%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 16,450 15,700 25,620 68,400 
Wheat, bus.. 155,440 323,700 156,640 386,391 
Corn, bus.... 898,930 34,840 166,950 74,157 
Oats, bus.... 380,120 647,360 306,900 425,697 
Barley, bus.. 169,560 261,850 88,050 193,063 
Rye, bus..... 135,000 170,850 124,050 5,100 
Feed, tons... 690 660 4,909 2,320 





KANSAS CITY, JAN. 8 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 


a MTEL EUR CEETTLULE TLE TLE. $13.60@14.25 
GEUMNS ck sscrescescccceseces 12.05 @12.65 
2. MOEA ee eee 10.00@11.00 
Becond COMP ..ncccescescscvcces 8.00@ 9.00 

MILLFEED—Demand materially un- 
changed. Shorts displaying no activity. 
Quotations: bran, $39.20@40; gray shorts, 
$46@47; mill-run, $45 @ 46. 


WHEAT—Hard wheat up 2@b5c today, in 
continuation of the steady advance of the 
past week. Demand good. Soft wheat un- 
changed to 5c up. Cash prices: hard: No. 1 
2.73@2.95, medium $2.70@2.93; No. 2 $2.73 
@2.95, medium $2.73@2.95; No. 3 $2.68@ 
2.95, medium $2.70@2.95; No. 4 $2.63@2.90, 
medium $2.62@2.90. Red: No. 1 $2.62, No. 2 
$2.60@2.62, No. 3 $2.56@2.57, No. 4 $2.54@ 
2.655. Yellow: No. 5, $2.52. 

CORN—Demand weak. 
changed to 2c lower. Cash prices; white, 
No. 2 $1.45@1.47, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, No, 4 
$1.37@1.38; yellow, No. 2 $1.47@1.49, No. 3 
$1.44@1.45, No. 4 $1.41@1.42, No. 5 $1.38; 
mixed, No. 2 $1.45@1.47, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, 
No. 4 $1.38@1.40, No. 5 $1.34@1.36, 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Quotations un- 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.1,570,050 365,850 1,073,250 288,900 
Corn, bus... 385,000 483,750 156,250 312,500 
Oats, bus... 115,600 241,400 121,500 151,500 
Rye, bus.... 11,000 5,500 23,008  ceves 
Barley, bus. 79,500 96,000 6,500 39,000 
Bran, tons.. 1,300 360 2,940 2,140 
Hay, tons... 13,692 1,752 6,144 912 
Flour, bbls.. 34,650 7,475 85,475 36,400 





ST. LOUIS, JAN. 3 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.70@15.70, 
standard $13.80@14.30, first clear $9.50@10; 
hard winter patent $13.75@14.30, straight 
$12.90@14, first clear $9.20@9.80; soft winter 
patent $12.20@13, straight $11.10@11.80, first 
clear $9.30@9.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $42.50, soft $42 
@43; brown shorts $45.50, gray shorts $48.50; 
oat feed, $27; white hominy feed, $59; No. 1 
alfalfa meal $42, No. 2 $39.50. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 199 cars, against 230 





last week. Prices 12@17c higher. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.60@2.64; No. 3 red, 
$2.57; No. 1 hard, $2.66; No. 2 hard, $2.55; 
No. 3 hard, $2.58; No. 4 hard, $2.55. 

CORN Ip 2@38c, and demand fair. Re- 
ceipts, 314 cars, against 269. Closing prices: 


No. 3 corn, $1.43@1.45; No. 4 corn, $1.39; 


No. 5 corn, $1.35@1.36; No. 3 yellow, $1.47@ 
1.48; No. 4 yellow, $1.40@1.42; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.37; No. 3 white, $1.48; No. 4 white, 
$1.42. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 


sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 186 cars, against 177. 
Prices 1@2c higher, and demand fair. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 oats, 86c; No. 3 white, 


86c; No. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


3 mixed, 84c. 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis.... 145,390 37,240 139,400 658,370 
Wheat, bus... 316,350 333,600 298,180 188,990 
Corn, bus..... 571,350 306,800 337,140 120,500 
Oats, bus..... 600,000 372,000 506,850 268,810 
Rye, bus...... 8,800 4,400 eT eee 
Barley, bus... 17,600 24,000 9,000 1,930 





BUFFALO, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ $.....@14.60 
BOOMOTS PATOME onc ccciccvcccccce oe @14.60 
EE TE wives Gos cient evesvives -@10.50 
GOGO BOGE cess cvicdesceses -@14.60 
Rye, pure white ............... -@ 9.85 
Se, RPGS, Secs sBebdscnceeris -@ 9.25 

Sacked 
Oo RO PC Peer eee $ @ 46.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 47.00 
PRE GOO cw bcdbrewacsesseios @54.00 
Flour middlings ............... @55.00 
MeO GO, POP WOM occ icc cccccce - @62.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 74.00@75.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @61.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... - @62.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

EE Gare hw 6.6 66a 5 0 6b oth. ores. ou - @77.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... -@80. 00 
CRE BGR, DOP 20 cescieccccccwsve «++ @77.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ‘4. 45@ 4 50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton - @30.00 

WHEAT—Active inquiry for ‘track re- 


ceipts, and no offerings, 


CORN—Good demand early in the week 
at stronger prices than last week, but buyers 
were out of the market at the close at about 





5e decline. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.54; No, 
2 yellow, $1.53; No. 3 yellow, $1.51; No. 4 
yellow, $1.47; No. 5 yellow, $1.43; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.36@1.38,—on track, through billed. 

OATS ceipts were light, and all the 
offerings sold at last week’s prices to %c 
advance. The closing was easy. No. 1 


white, 91%c; No. 2 white, 91c; No. 3 white, 
89%c; No. 4 white, 88%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Few cars offered, and no de- 
mand at prices asked. Malting was held at 
$1.66@1.72 and feed at $1.55@1.62, on track 
or in store. 

RYE—tThere were sales of No. 2 at $1.85 
@1.87, on track, Offerings were only a few 
cars. 





BOSTON, 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, 
Spring patents, special short... 


JAN, 3 
in sacks: 
-$15.50@16.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 14.50@15.50 
Spring firet COATS ....cccscccrve 9.75 @10.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.70@16.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 11,50@12.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter clearae .....cicsecss 10.50@11.25 
Grain Corporation straights..... 10.25 @10.43 


MILLFEED—Dull demand, with the mar- 
ket steady. Spring bran, $49; winter bran, 
$49.50; middlings, os 1@55; mixed feed, $53 


@57; red dog, $66.5 second clears, $67.50; 
gluten feed, stake.’ hominy feed, $68.50; 
stock feed, $62.50; oat hulls, reground, $32; 


cottonseed meal, $79@84,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market steady, with 
moderate inquiry for yellow goods but slow 
demand for white ones. White corn flour, 
$4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; yellow granu- 
lated meal, $3.90; bolted yellow, $3.85; feed- 
ing, $2.95}@3; cracked corn, $3@3.05; hominy 
grits and samp, $4.25; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
firmly held at $4.65 for rolled and $5.34 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts—, -——-Stocks——, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fiour, bbis....°35,766 66,160 ..... «sees 
Whent, BWBi.. seeis 624,155 727,784 777,332 
Corn, bus..... 3,525 3,450 S08 . nesas 
Oats, bus..... 28,110 144,700 270,840 233,123 
Pe Wecatae “eikas “saan 713,908 1,423 
DOr, WEBsis cosce 1,350 5,372 cece 
Millfeed, toms. ..... 57 coe 8 esses 
Corn meal, bbls 600 BET. cennde: «23908 
Oatmeal, bbis. 1,336 3 ere r nee 
Oatmeal, cases. 7,200 43,197 ..... ° 
*Includes 350 bbls for export, compared 
with 34,110 in 1919, 
RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 
1919 1918 
POO, TP cetecvecsseee *267,341 271,423 
Wes OD. crecncdcvewe 3,660 1,945,938 
COP, DED caccccccvesese 8,235 3,600 
COG DES siccscccsivive 407,990 382,250 
Pes, MD ind céovccee . * Bee ee 
Ses WD tv.66.080edn60 bane. aweane 
BeUereOOes VOU cevscccsce ‘sesone 441 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 760 710 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 9,196 59,439 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 18,216 18,400 


*Includes 151,085 bbls for export, compared 
with 142,795 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week: to 
Liverpool, 40,000 bus wheat; to London, 72,- 


000; to Glasgow, 194,000; to Antwerp, 119,- 
710 bus oats. 
RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 
1919 1918 

Ce ae ee *2,126,226 2,908,312 
WHEOe, DOR sc ucicecdvs 9,342,106 5,599,511 
CUCM, DOD. cacvecssecsos 57,080 490,250 
eee ee 5,175,035 8,550,692 
WG, BEB cs cvrcepccccese 900,415 209,088 
MATIOF, WER scecccscese 2,775,375 452,745 
Millfeed, tons ......... 4,829 6,484 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 10,147 83,502 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 48,677 238,328 
Oatmeal, sacks ....... 245,729 222,060 

*Includes 1,057,989 bbls for export, com- 
pared with 1,504,814 in 1918, 

EXPORTS DURING YEAR 
1919 1918 

PIGGE, WIS vicsescccses 1,144,681 1,313,264 
Wheat, BUS oc wrcscccve 9,167,409 6,153,820 
Cammy WES sv ccccaccosvcéd: . mihess 324,032 
COAG, DOE cescxassccces 3,827,556 7,114,810 
Oy BED. cicivenveseces 1,112,550 198,163 
SNE. WOR 5 untied 40808 2,717,327 453,939 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 19,374 16,699 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 173,505 256,699 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 212,767 152,108 





NEW YORK, JAN, 3 
FLOUR—Market somewhat firmer, though 
very limited amount of business done, due 
largely to holiday season. jrain Corpora- 
tion’s inactivity increased dullness, but im- 
provement in situation is looked for within 
two weeks. Price range: spring first pat- 
ents, $15@15.50; standard patents, $13.75@ 
14.75; first clear, $9.25@11; soft winter 
straight, $10.50@11.10; hard winter straight, 
$13@14; first clear, $9@10.50; rye, $8.50@ 
9.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 126,623 bbls. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 210,000 bus. 
CORN—tThe outlook for an increase in re- 
ceipts was better, and many were inclined 
to take a more bearish view of the situa- 








tion, but receipts for the week were small, 
and there were many unfulfilled promises in 
connection with cars. Price range: No. 2 
yellow, $1.62%; No. 2 mixed, $1.614%. Re- 
ceipts, 9,800 bus. 

OATS—Market firm, though export buying 
lacking. Falling off in demand apparently 
only due to holiday season. Receipts at pri- 
mary points moderate, and there was an ab- 
sence of pressure on the market. Prices 
ranged 96@99c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 512,000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, JAN. 3 | 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring first patent ..........- ..- $14.75 @15.50 
Hard winter patent ..........+.. 14.00 @14.75 
Soft winter patent ........ ° 11.75 @12.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00@14.75 
Hard winter straight ..... seeee 13.25@14.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, white ......... eeoees 9.75@10.00 
Rye flour, standard ........ ie 9.25@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent........ «eee» @14.50 
City mills’ blended patent...... .....@14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... o eee @12.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... eves» @12.00 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances, and gen- 
erally quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 


ton: spring bran, $48@48.50; soft winter 
bran, $49@49.50; standard middlings, $49@ 


50; flour middlings, $57@58; red dog, $63@ 
64; city mills’ bran and middlings, $50@61. 

WHEAT—Firm; demand good, movement 
light. Receipts, 122,427 bus; exports, 424,- 
611; stock, 809,028. Prices at which recent 
sales were made: No. 2 red winter, $2.50; 
No. 3 mixed winter, smutty, $2.44; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.49; No. 3, $2.49; No. 4, 
$2.36, $2.38, $2.40; No. 5, $2.31%, $2.35%, 
$2.36; southern red winter, garlicky, by 
sample, $2:08 @2.35. 

CORN—Unsettled; movement improving, 
demand fair. Receipts, 90,866 bus; exports, 
17,143; stock, 78,343. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.65; range of new 
southern for week, $1.46@1.70; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $7.30@7.35. 

OATS—Higher; demand better, movement 


small. Receipts, 10,203 bus; stock, 331,747. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 92c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 91c. 

RYE—Advanced 6%c; movement increas- 
ing, demand excellent. Receipts, 115,738 
bus; exports, 49,541; stock, 207,583. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $1.94; a 


small bag lot of southern was sold early 
in week at $1.60. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in December, 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— 
19 


with 


-~Exports— 





919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bblis..... 276 436 240 323 
Wheat, bus.... 1,267 4,490 2,697 4,938 
Corn, bus...... 286 245 see 9 
Oats, bus...... 101 1,538 ~s 903 
po i re 287 611 187 we 
Barley, bus 45 2 42 100 
Malt, bus...... 49 33 se 
Buckwheat, bus 1 owe 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 2 
PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,144,456 lbs in sacks. 


Exports, 2,500 tons to Glasgow. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............- $14.40@15.10 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.50@14.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @13.50 


10.50@11.00 
10.10@10.50 
-75@10.25 
PTETUTEAKT LT 9.75 @10.25 


WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 
90,150 bus; stock, 777,848. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, government standard 
inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No, 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade quiet and 
market a shade easier. Receipts, 61,357 bus; 
stock, 41,896. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: new, as to quality and location, $1.55 
@1.62, the latter for No. 3 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet but steady, 
offerings only moderate. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Soft winter straight, western... 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 
Spring first clear 
Rye flour, white 


i) 


with 


Gran. yellow meal, fancy.....$....@4.17% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... ....@4.02% 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... -@4.02% 
White table meal, fancy ..... ....@4.02% 
White corn flour, fancy ....... «..-@4.02% 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3.50@4.02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@4.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... ....@2.60 


MILLFEED—Steadily held, but trade slow. 
Quotations: 


Spring bran ..........ceeee ee + $49.00@ 49.50 


Soft winier bran ......... sees 50.00@50.50 
Standard middlings ....... eeeee 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings ........ sseeeee 58.00@59.00 
MEINE TOON 2. ce sccccvccsvces +++ 52.00@63.00 


BE IONE oc ceccecccccces «++ 65.00@66.00 

OATS—Quiet, but offerings light and mar- 
ket advanced ‘%c. Receipts, 71,480 bus; 
stock, 178,252. Quotations: 


. vec pce cebancees 95@95% 
i a pb osicccccedceretterece 94@94% 
TED soe cesses boc see'seeed 93@93% 


OATMEAL—Values well sustained, but de- 
mand only moderate. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-Ib sacks, $5.43; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.90; patent, 
cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse 
$5.75. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TOLEDO, JAN. 3 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $11.35@11.70; spring, $15.35; 
Kansas, $13.20. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ...... 
Winter wheat mixed feed .... 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ + «e+ @80.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@12.00 

WHEAT—Receipts, 45 cars, 4 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 23 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 18 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


«eee ++ $47.50@49.00 
++ 51.50@54.50 
56.50@58.00 


--Receipts— -——Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus... 63,000 41,800 33,140 18,960 
Corn, bus..... 77,550 37,500 26,755 21,670 
Oats, bus..... 55,350 653,300 23,310 60,920 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 6 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
were within the following range: 

Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.75 @15.70 
StamGard Patent ...cccccccveves 14.50@14.80 
TY SNEED «6 6.0 0.0000 000.0ae08 14.10@14.40 
Puree. CIORE, JUCE ooccccccccsecss 9.25@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute .....c.ceeeee 6.00@ 6.50 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 


today (Jan, 6), in jute, were: 

Medium semolina ........e0e++ $13.00@13.25 
DOUPUME MBOUP 2c cccccccccccccses 9.00@11.00 
CUOGF. 605.02 cbsb ests crvricerteaee seees@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

JOR, 10.60 avec 297,265 294,210 296,970 
Jan, 3.... 432,030 309,270 371,195 258,755 
1919 1918 1917 1916 

Dec, 27.... 335,280 235,755 271,270 187,425 
Dec. 20.... 403,380 445,140 383,225 239,790 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

SOM: BO... evcecs 67,840 20,070 25,560 

Jan. 3.... 5,110 118,700 14,815 16,105 

1919 1918 1917 1916 

Dec. 27.... 7,950 106,025 8,810 14,900 

Dec. 20.... 5,800 119,610 15,675 22,105 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec, 6.. 63 66,485 226,370 285,175 1,100 28,965 
Dec. 13. 62 65,435 218,495 285,650 - +. 21,635 
Dec. 20. 64 69,610 230,740 279,905 400 19,915 
Dec. 27. 62 68,510 179,310 206,080 --. 13,420 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan. 3.. 49 54,645 173,255 179,040 5,020 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Jan. 6 Year ago 
) | SeTreer ree rer $41.00@42.00 $48.00@50.00 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@43.00 49.00@50.00 
Flour middlings... 50.00@52.00 54.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.00@59.00 59.00@62.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.50@59.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.25@58.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.00@58.50 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.00@58.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks, .....@44.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .........5.+ 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, 98 lbs*........ 9.80@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... 8.00@ 8.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 11.80@11.90 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 11.60 @11.70 
PI GR ib coke vise ceeceass -@ 4.60 


24.00@ 30. 


27.00 @ 32. 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@47.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@52.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @37.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 37.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 30.00@35.00 
re LE I eee ee 82.00 @82.50 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


0.1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG GPFIRE .cccccvcvierve 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DOPE ciccwpcicscsccece 2.21% 2.18% 
BOG GOP cccccccccicss 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........... + 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ..........++. 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan, 4 
Jan.3 Dec. 27 1919 
Wheat, bus...... 2,255,850 3,900,480 1,788,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 32,574 31,622 25,228 
Millstuff, tons 2,961 3,250 1,778 
CORR, DUS vcs cises 438,060 709,280 195,000 
Oats, bus ........ 354,220 459,010 587,880 
Barley, bus ...... 253,500 308,060 129,480 
Rye, bus ....... + 173,990 194,680 87,320 
Flaxseed, bus.... 86,920 115,200 136,730 


Shipments from Minneapolis by — 
an. 


ending Saturday were: 4 
Jan.3 Dec. 27 1919 
Wheat, bus ...... 846,880 719,440 1,097,780 
Flour, bbls ...... 603,863 398,087 323,669 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,444 17,798 12,536 
Corn, bus ........ 362,790 272,320 175,820 
Oats, bus ...... +» 816,710 271,320 614,790 
Barley, bus ...... 154,440 210,990 642,190 
pres 342,720 117,480 89,050 
Flaxseed, bus .... 5,900 5,200 38,400 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
30. 140@145 80% @82%176 @176% 125@150 
31. 142@145 80% @82% 176 @177 128@153 
Jan, 
}.. FS Gis ka oo woes Piavas soe 


2.. 140@145 81 @83 

3.. 140@143 80% @82% 

5.. 142@144 81% @83% 
*Holiday. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Jan.4 Jan. 5 

Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1919 1918 

eG, 1 Gerke ...s% 484 479 2,796 es 
No. 1 northern.. 62 68 11,838 
No. 2 northern.. 8 12 1,371 
WE it ec bc ee's 7,966 7,657 6,683 

TOCRIS wcsecas 8,520 8,215 22,688 500 

BM BOLT veivecs SEED  SETEE. “vonke) “Ceses 

BO BORG cvtssce OR ® Bee ees 2 

BM APLO 4050600 BCE. EOE sake odes 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 









Jan. 4 Jan, 5 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 1919 1918 
Barr asrree 133 113 22 78 
CREB cccccesies 3,702 3,884 882 1,192 
pee 901 832 1,766 714 
BPO sec cctavass 6,339 6,589 3,569 592 
Flaxseed ...... 49 44 63 99 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
—Mpls— o——Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Dec. 30 ...$4.62% 4.62% 4.66% 4.65 4.46 
Dec, 31 4.65% 4.65% 4.70% 4.69 4.45 
ie 2” 0% “bhake fea 656604 Severus 
Jan. 2 .... 4.65% 4.65 4.68 4.50 
Jan, 3 4.67% 4.65% 4.68 4.49 
Jan. 5 4.79% 4.76} 4.72 4.53 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 





Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts -—In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 87 137 121 49 63 99 
Duluth..... 29 42 311 108 245 71 
Betal...s 438 179 432 157 308 170 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 3, 


1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
—Receipts— —Shipments 
20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis 267 1,180 
RPMIUER «i cc svctes 567 2,426 
ZOCalD 00s 0d cB SOS 5,675 834 3,606 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





a -Jan. 3— —_ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 597 SS 328 04 23 
Zoston ..... 600 3 270 44 5 
Buffalo ....13,558 213 761 408 289 
Afloat ....1,943 vr ooo 2,897 bse 
Chicago ....15,169 845 3,594 2,294 503 
0 | Se 69 18 100 71 eee 
Duluth .....2,494 246 3,948 10 
Galveston ...1,836 8 eae 75 103 
Indianapolis. 573 331 74 5 ° 
Kan. City...13,532 95 896 293 se 
Milwaukee ..2,061 261 451 252 198 
Minneapolis 8,520 133 3,802 6,339 901 
N. Orleans,. .4,521 100 896 586 
Newp. News. .. re 95 37 
New York. ..1,826 54 1,321 433 
Omaha ..... 3,622 303 , 5 
ho Oo 9 168 246 j 
Philadelphia. 787 47 172 85 92 
St. Louis... .2,307 133 159 60 1 
Toledo ..... 1,339 12 75 273 
Totals -75,363 2,921 13,080 17,477 3,189 
Last year..119,711 2,415 34,828 15,687 7,514 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—W heat, 3,186,000 bus; oats, 
398,000; rye, 373,000; barley, 212,000. In- 


crease—Corn, 208,000 bus. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 


1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Dec. 31 3460 O*.., h.. Feet” ee, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Jan, 1 *, 490 °.. . ee 138 

Jan. 2 431 92 7 455 315 362 

Jan, 3 240 .150 4 152 862 362 

Jan. 5 415 349 21 166 168 212 

Jan, 6 210 116 5 382 480 407 

Totals ...1,442 1,197 44 1,486 1,540 1,481 
*Holiday. 





It is reported from Paris, according to 
Financial America, that restaurant keep- 
ers are charging 1,500 per cent profit for 
sandwiches—and getting away with it, 
too. 
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Foreign Exchange 


Cable rates for foreign exchange, 


week 


ending Dec. 27, as compiled by the Federal 


Reserve Board: 





Par 

Countries— Coin value Highest Lowest 
England ...... Pound $4.8665 $3.8375 $3.8025 
4 BA Franc -193 0961 
Belgium ...... Franc .193 .0975 
Me Lira -193 077 
Switzerland Franc -193 -1818 
Germany ....... Mark -2382 -0214 
| PE Mark 2382 011 
Czecho-Sl’v’kia Krone 2026 0185 
Jugo-Slavia ...Krone .2026 0095 
Roumania ....... Leu -193 -031 
ree Peso .193 195 
Denmark ..... Krone .268 193 
i. ee Krone .268 2075 
he a ERE Krona -268 .217 
Netherlands ..Guilder .402 3763 
Argentina ..... Peso 1.0365 1.0225 1 
aaa Peso .4985 -505 
URE cep sccewors Yen -4985 -5075 
China— 

Hongkong ..Dollar -8642 1.00 1.00 

Shanghai ..... Tael 1.20 1.63 1.62 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at 


above p 


oints for week end 


Jan. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








ing 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
A Ot Sa ae 143 31 79 ee 
ere ee 352 228 157 17 
Consolidated ..... 568 58 73 36 
S| es 409 145 85 ° 
a ... JARs 543 57 17 24 
Grain Growers ... 661 369 155 es 
Fort William .... 370 324 43 3 
i oe a ee 537 272 50 25 
Northwestern 949 10 39 es 
Port Arthur ..... 639 259 141 1 
Thunder Bay 277 214 93 8 
Ce GUD cb csees 128 77 23 66 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,229 226 45 31 
Richardson ...... 341 98 39 5 
Dav. & Smith 50 77 11 

WOE cewer saa 6,794 2,444 1,050 225 
WD «4b u40%'s 16,696 2,793 2,808 496 
| eer 1,684 548 202 42 
Rail shipments .. 276 33 12 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Mo. I bard ...e5 . 2a 24 Weicnes 
No. 1 northern..2,211 No. 2 C. W. 297 
No. 2 northern. .1,459 No. 3 C. W...... 658 
No. 3 northern... 868 Ex. 1 feed 42 
wh Ace eenscns See SB Me sadecusve 126 
pee DO eceaéei wee ee eS ae 383 
a ae ery ere ne Se & kid sews 939 
Co ere 11 
a ee 1,805 OC cube eees 2,444 

Total 6,794 

Exports for Week Ended Dec, 27, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 209,401 Gre Gasee ivase 
Portland, 

Maine 693,000 SUCee asieess 
3oston eee 4 are 37,000 20,000 
Philadelphia 280,000  .....  % Bere ee 
EU c es ctsess ’00d% 13,008 keen 
DO: Si vseres.  veeice- Spas 105, 00( 
CEE Jcccbas -aweas ee etaed. 
N. Orleans... 223,000 15,000 24,000 16,00¢ 
Galveston SONGS  ebhese ~eeeke- oeees 

Tots., wk.2,235,401 15,675 268,193 141,00( 
Prev. week.4,124,032 6,000 358,413 327,384 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom... .1,159,591 675 114,35 
COOUEONG 6 6:0.62 50 00% 2,076,620 cress 27,84 
GME Ce. AGPIOR. civcce. sbeoss 15,00' 
WQS SS Sabet 0s. “Sahay 115,000 11,00 
TOMES ic cices -2,235,401 15,675 268,19 


CROP YEAR 


Exports from 
ports from July 
Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbls 


bus 
bus 


Corn, 
Oats, 


Unite 
1 to 


EXPORTS 
od States 
Dec, 27 


and Canad 

1919: 

96,613, 
11,430, 

140,052, 
1,322, 


26,118, 





ia 


20 
87 
13 
99 


53 


United States—Buckwheat and Barley Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of th 
barley crops of the Unité 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (are 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield ps 


buckwheat and 





acre in bushels): 
—Barley 
Crop 
Acres bus 
tl Bere 3,353 87 
ne 3,400 80 
1893 3,220 70 
1894..... 3,171 61 
sh, See 3,300 87 
i, ee 2,951 70 
| eee 2,719 67 
1898 2,583 56 
1899 2,878 73 
ROOG 6 000 2,894 59 
i) Boe 4,296 110 
| Pee 4,661 135 
Aree 4,993 132 
1904..... 5,146 140 
pt eee 5,096 137 
1906..... 6,324 179 
1907..... 6,448 154 
BUS cues 6,646 167 
1909..... 7,698 173 
(io) 7a 7,743 174 
1911..... 7,627 160 
BPASveces 7,530 224 
oo 7,499 178 
1914..... 7,565 195 
oO! aa 7,148 229 
1916..... 7,757 182 
1927.2... 8,933 212 
| Rae 9,740 256 
S916..... 7,420 166 


*Average crop 





— -~Buckwheat 
Yield Yield 
per Crop per 
acre Acres bus acre 
26 850 3 15 
24 861 12 ‘ 
22 816 12 5 
19 789 13 16 
26 763 15 ) 
24 755 14 ) 
24 718 15 21 
22 678 12 7 
25 670 12 17 
20 638 10 15 
26 811 15 19 
29 805 15 18 
26 804 14 18 
27 794 15 19 
27 760 15 19 
28 789 15 19 
24 800 14 18 
25 803 16 20 
22 878 15 17 
22 860 18 20 
21 833 18 1 
30 841 19 23 
24 805 14 17 
26 792 17 21 
32 769 15 20 
24 828 12 14 
24 924 16 17 
26 1,027 17 17 
22 790 16 21 


per year for the period. 


j 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AMERICAN MARKETS IN AUSTRALASIA 


Australia and New Zealand offer a 
convenient and highly valuable trade field 
for the United States, yet it is a com- 
mercial opportunity that, like most of 
the others developed by the circum- 
stances of the war, requires careful nour- 
ishing. New orders for American goods 
that found buyers in the antipodes be- 
tween 1914 and 1918 manifestly will not 
be forthcoming unless American traders 
put themselves in a position to meet a 
restoration of strenuous pre-war competi- 
tion. 

In face of this obvious situation it is 
disturbing to note how slight is the store 
of information possessed by the people 
of the United States concerning the vast 
resources and requirements of the island 
continent, a country larger than the 
United States, excluding Alaska, and 
with a population less than that of New 
York City. Probably it is only the 
grade-school pupil, with his geography 
fresh in mind, who realizes the extent of 
Australia’s grazing lands, in a climate 
that permits the stock to feed on natural 
pastures the year round, and of its enor- 
mous tracts suitable for the growing of 
practically all agricultural products, such 
as wheat, alfalfa, oats, rye, sugar cane, 
bananas and pineapples, and other trop- 
ical fruits. 

In 1913 
goods valued at 
United States sold in 
only $25,000,000 worth. 
ing June 30, 1919, however, American 
exports to Australia were valued at 
$109,000,000, there being no German ex- 
ports during the war. Before the war, 
British exports to Australia amounted to 
ibout $250,000,000 yearly, and the prin- 
‘ipal exports from Australia, consisting 
of wool, gold, wheat, meat, hides and 
skins, were shipped to the British mar- 
ket. The exigencies of the war, of course, 
cut in upon this trade, Japan and the 
United States attaining a much greater 
than normal share. Japan supplied Aus- 
ralia with a greatly increased quantity 
1f such commodities as glass, china, 
netal goods, chemicals and matches, ho- 
iery, underwear, calico, prints and other 
otton goods. 

Sentiment against the Germans is still 
ery strong in Australia, and it is prob- 
ble that pre-war German trade will be 
mg in recovering. Great Britain, how- 
ever, will make a determined effort to 
estore its trade, and even to increase it, 
nd Japan can be counted upon to com- 
pete more and more strenuously in this 
onvenient market for her goods. 

The quality of Japanese merchandise 

rapidly improving, to meet the solid 
values of British and American goods. 
last year a Japanese trade commissioner 
pent several months in Australia, and 
while there collected large quantities of 
samples and made a careful study of the 
market’s peculiarities and requirements. 

Many of the large Australian buyers 
in Japan are establishing houses there, 
to which all their purchases are sent and 
examined to ascertain whether goods con- 
form to contract and sample. Other 
houses in Japan undertake to perform a 
similar service for foreign purchasers, for 


Australia bought German 
$35,000,000, while the 
the same market 
In the year end- 


which a commission of 5 per cent is 
charged. 
It is said that when an Australian 


importer complains to the Japanese con- 
sul-general at Sydney or any other state 
capital that purchases are not according 
to sample, the Japanese consular officer 
immediately reports to his government, 
and the defective purchase is traced at 
once to the factory where the article was 
made, The Japanese consular officer in 
some instances guarantees on behalf of 
his government the quality of the mer- 
chandise. 

Australia, herself, has not been satis- 
fied to leave her trade conditions entirely 
in the hands of foreign initiative, but has 
begun the task of organizing government 
machinery for dealing with problems of 


’ after-the-war commerce. The initial steps 


were taken early this year when the 
prime minister convened a conference of 
the various associations of primary in- 
dustries, manufactures and commerce. 


By Carrot K. MICHENER 


As a result the commonwealth govern- 
ment has created a bureau of commerce 
and industry, and has intrusted to it the 
responsibility of organizing the country’s 
resources, of framing a policy for the 
expansion of trade, improvement of 
methods; and the establishment of new 
industries. 

Three main objectives will be kept in 
view by this bureau: adequate supplies of 
raw materials for local consumption and 
over-sea export, increased production 
with decreased costs, and better market- 
ing (buying and selling) facilities. 

Australia is already a large exporter 
of wheat, flour, butter, meat, tallow, wool 
and nonferrous metals. Consideration 
will be given to the encouragement of 
other branches of primary industry whose 
development it may be found desirable to 
foster. The bureau, in this connection, 
will have the assistance of the Institute 
of Science and Industry in keeping pri- 
mary producers, through their associa- 
tion, informed of what is being done in 
other parts of the world to increase pro- 
duction, and in assisting in local experi- 
ments and advice as to the most modern 
plants and methods. 

The exigencies of trade during the war 
brought into existence committees, rep- 
resenting the primary producers, to han- 
dle the purchase and sale of wheat, but- 
ter, wool, etc. The marked success which 
attended their efforts, it is felt, will 
stimulate co-operative organization, and 
may possibly lead to the retention of the 
control of the exports of primary prod- 
ucts by the producers, with government 
assistance and co-operation, and perhaps 
give rise to the development of central 
executive action in respect to other land 
industries. 

In the case of secondary industries, in- 
creased production and the reduction of 
costs will be aimed at by co-operation, 
specialization, and standardization, by 
the employment of up-to-date methods 
and plant, and by the distribution or 
allotment of work. That is to say, a 
group of manufacturers engaged in 
somewhat similar lines of manufacture 
might decide what work each should per- 
form. 

An important function of the bureau of 
commerce and industry, aserelates to sec- 
ondary industry, will also be the en- 
couragement of co-operative marketing 
and selling. By the purchase abroad, on 
a large scale, of materials required for 
different manufacturing processes, a sub- 
stantial saving will be effected on the 
present system of the individual purchase 
on comparatively small lines; while, con- 
versely, co-operative selling for export 


will reduce overhead selling expenses 
enormously. 

Manufacturers, acting through the 
council of their association, will be 


enabled to collect data relating to finance, 
export, and transport, and to the actual 
circumstances under which industry is 
carried on. In the export trade the coun- 
cil will decide what markets it is desir- 
able to exploit, and determine the best 
methods of pushing the products of the 
industry therein. These organizations, 
linked up with the bureau of commerce 
and industry, will aid the individual pro- 
ducer to increase his own output, find 
markets for his product, and at the same 
time rapidly to increase Australia’s ex- 
port trade. 

If the general trade field of Australasia 
is something of an unknown quantity to 
America, its production of cereals is by 
no means a mystery to the American 
miller, who watches the progress of Aus- 
tralian crops with a keen eye. Small as 
is the wheat crop in comparison with the 
huge total of the United States, it exer- 
cises an important influence upon the 
food market of the world. More than 
half its production annually is exported 
in the form of grain or flour. The wheat 
crop has ranged from 25,677,000 bus in 
1915, an unprecedented failure, to 184,- 
709,000 bus, the largest total recorded, in 
1916. In an average year 14,000,000 bus 
of oats are grown, and 9,000,000 bus of 
corn. 

The total wheat production of Aus- 


tralia in recent years has been as follows, 
in bus (000’s omitted): 





1919... 76,126 1910... 90,414 1901... 48,353 
1918... 114,734 1909... 62,590 1900... 102,000 
1917... 152,420 1908... 44,656 1899... 105,000 
1916... 184,709 1907... 66,421 1898... 53,000 
1915... 25,677 1906... 68,520 1897... 32,000 
1914... 106,600 1905... 54,533 1896... 46,000 
1913... 94,880 1904... 1895... 61,000 
1912... 73,894 1903... 1894... 82,000 
1911... 98,109 1902... 1893... 59,000 

The accompanying table (000’s omit- 
ted) shows the total quantities of wheat 


and flour shipped overseas during 12 cal- 
endar years and three fiscal years from 
all states of Australia, from 1902 to 
1917, and their value: 

Wheat exports 


Calendar Flour exports 





years— Bus Value Tons Value 
ROOR sc caveeves 8,999 33 £268 
ers 1,530 8 S 
BORE awe skeen 33,346 105 
1906. ..cceeee 24,648 154 
|. Peres 30,262 167 
BOOT. wo ccvces 28,784 163 
BOOS s ccc ceces 15,027 117 
BOOB. cer iccce 31,549 123 
BORG cv cvvsns 47,762 140 
( } See 55,148 176 
1912.. . 82,604 168 
BOER 600520058 42,923 222 

Fiscal years— 
ito! ee 53 509 
RORG-36. .csce 147 1,738 
1916-17...... 290 3,463 





Australia’s huge output of meat and 
wool is perhaps no less well known, or 
its large production of metals, including 
iron, zine, gold, copper, tin, silver, molyb- 
denite, tungsten ores, platinum, and ra- 
dioactive uranium well as of 
diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, opals, tur- 
quoise, tourmaline and rubies. 

Less familiar, however, are the items 
in the import list, containing the follow- 
ing, to which many more are in process 
of being added: foodstuffs of both vege- 
table and animal origin, rosin, cork and 
fibers, wearing apparel and textiles of all 
kinds, oils, fats and waxes, paints and 
varnishes, lithographic oil and whetstones, 
aluminum and bronze, copper tubing, iron 
and steel, cash registers and computing 
machines, gas and oil engines, agricul- 
tural and dairying machinery, electrical 
appliances, mining machinery and tools, 
sewing machines and typewriters, metal 
manufactures of all kinds, corrugated 
and galvanized iron, wire and netting, 
lamps and lampware, nails and all tools 
of trade, boots and shoes, rubber and 
leather manufactures, furniture and 
dressed and undressed timber, glass and 
glassware, earthenware, paper and sta- 
tionery, fancy goods and jewelry, chem- 
icals and fertilizers, drugs, brushware, 
oilmen’s stores, soap, automobiles, bi- 
cycles and other vehicles, pianos and mu- 
sical instruments of various other kinds, 
and tobacco. 

Consular reports indicate that there is 
a great scarcity of many varieties of 
goods in Australia. The chief shortage 
in stocks, which must be replenished by 
importations, is found in tin plate, gal- 
vanized iron, wire and copper cable, steel 
and iron girders, joists, plates, sheets and 
bars, gas tubes and fittings, paints, shel- 
lac, putty, cutlery, tools, aluminum, 
enameled and hollow ware, gasoline en- 
gines, motor goods, builders’ hardware of 
all sorts, composition roofing products, 
chemicals, food products, and office ap- 
pliances. 

In spite of the preferential tariff in 
favor of the United Kingdom, which 
broadly is from 5 to 10 per cent, and 
sometimes higher, articles known as 
“tools of trade” are purchased in large 
quantities from America. Australia is 
rapidly increasing her manufactures, and 
there is an insistent demand for certain 
classes of American machinery and ma- 
chine tools. As a majority of the engi- 
neering establishments are also jobbing 
shops, the engineers in charge are averse 
to buying from catalogues, and desire 
actual demonstrations, especially of new 
machines. 

American business seeking foreign 
fields has been largely committed to the 
travelling representative method of at- 
tack. Australia, however, according to 
the general opinion of those who have 
studied the field, prefers local agents. 

One of the chief obstacles to American 
trade in all foreign fields, and particu- 
larly in South America and the Orient, 


ores, as 
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has been the unwillingness of the Ameri- 
can merchant to extend credits. German 
habits in this respect before the war 
made competition by cash goods from the 
United States very difficult. Since the 
war many Australian importers have ar- 
ranged for cash payments against docu- 
ments in New York, however, and there is 
little probability of an early return to 
the old method of sight draft with docu- 
ments. 

Writing of the credit drawback to 
American trade with Australia, American 
Trade Commissioner Ferrin, in Mel- 
bourne, says: “American manufacturers 
would hardly consider appointing an 
Australian representative and allowing 
him to take orders on open account, with 
30 to 60 days’ sight draft after arrival 


of the goods. The American salesmen 
would find considerable difficulty in 
ascertaining the financial standing of 


local merchants, and, on the other hand, 
Australian merchants accustomed to the 
liberal terms granted by English and 
German houses would not be inclined to 
make purchases and pay cash when the 
goods were shipped. Some Australian 
bankers realize the situation, and are 
willing to make arrangements with New 
York banks to pay American manufac- 
turers for their goods upon receipt of the 
invoices and shipping documents, when 
properly authorized by the Australian 
merchants, who will pay the interest, ex- 
change and collection fees upon terms 


prearranged with the bankers. This 
gives the American merchant the cash 


payment he desires, guarantees the Aus- 
tralian that the goods have actually been 
shipped, and in addition local banks pro- 
vide the credits necessary for the Aus- 
tralians to do business.” 

American merchants are uniformly ad- 
vised to make quotations for the Aus- 
tralian market c.i.f., the reasons being 
obvious. The National Foreign Trade 
Council recently called the attention of 
American manufacturers and exporters 
to the confusion resulting in Australia 
over the use of f.o.b. quotations, in the 
following letter: 

“As a result of the practice com- 
plained of, a situation has arisen which 
may easily prove seriously detrimental to 
American commerce with Australia. The 
Australian complaint is that the Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters who 
have quoted f.o.b. New York have inter- 
preted that quotation to include merely 
delivery within the limits of the port of 
New York, and not necessarily actual de- 
livery of the merchandise on board the 
over-sea vessel. The Australian conten- 
tion is that the term f.o.b. port has only 
one meaning, namely, “Free on board 
over-sea vessel” at the port named; and 
that a quotation f.o.b. port means that 
the purchaser has no charges to meet 
except those connected with ocean freight 
and insurance. 

“It appears that some American manu- 
facturers and exporters who have quoted 
prices f.o.b. New York, or other port, 
have contented themselves with the deliv- 
ery of the goods within the limits of the 
port named, instead of on board over- 
sea vessel, with the result that charges 
for cartage, lighterage, storage and other 
items have been passed on to the Aus- 
tralian purchaser, who had understood 
that the f.o.b. port quotation covered 
delivery of the goods on the over-sea ves- 
sel. The possibility of adverse effect upon 
American foreign trade in this situation 
is obvious, and leads the National For- 
eign Trade Council to urge upon Ameri- 
can exporters generally the wisdom of 
following invariably a practice under 
which complaints cannot possibly arise.” 

The Australian’s business methods are 
somewhat different from those of the 
American. He takes life more easily, 
and is willing to import almost anything 
that is American, except the Yankee’s 
hurry and tenseness. 

In the principal lines of trade there are 
wholesalers in the capitals of the various 
Australian states. These merchants have 
branches in all the smaller cities, and buy 
directly from manufacturers, domestic 
and foreign. They maintain a force of 
travelling salesmen. 

A striking characteristic of Australia 
as a market for foreign goods is the fact 
that about 40 per cent of the population 
of the country is concentrated in the 
capital cities. An even distribution of 
American goods may be obtained, there- 
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fore, by arrangements with the whole- 
salers in Brisbane, Queensland; Sydney, 
New South Wales; Melbourne, Victoria; 
Adelaide, South Australia; Hobart, Tas- 
mania; and Auckland, Wellington, and 
Dunedin, New Zealand. Each state in 
Australia handles its own business, and 
there is not much competition, one of the 
reasons for this being that the railroads 
in the various states have different 
gauges, which makes necessary the trans- 
er of freight, at high cost, when it 
crosses the boundary lines. 

Another important factor in the Aus- 
tralian trade is the “indent” broker, an 
old-established institution. He is the 
middleman who arranges the sale between 
the manufacturer abroad and the buyer 
in Australia. The indent houses have 
salesmen and sample-rooms. 

In recent months Australian business 
houses have been seeking agencies for 
combinations of American manufacturers 
organized under the Webb law, handling 
allied lines of goods from different 
groups of manufacturers, in order that 
they may be able to furnish full lines to 
the retailers who deal with them. 

Among the many advantages offered to 
the American trader seeking business in 
Australia is one not often noted. Owing 
to the reverse of the seasons, the Aus- 
tralian summer occurring at the time of 
the American winter, and to the custom 
of Australian merchants of placing their 
orders about nine months before the 
goods are required, orders in sufficient 
volume would enable American manufac- 
turers to run continuously in the domes- 
tic off season for domestic trade. 





TERMINATING CONTRACTS 


North Carolina Supreme Court Upholds Mill 
in Canceling Flour Sales Contracts 
for Inaction of Buyers 


By appealing to the North Carolina 
supreme court, defendant in the case of 
Sterne et al vs. Bay State Milling Co: 
has won a decision exonerating it from 
liability for refusal to ship flour under 
canceled contracts of sale. (101 S.E. 21.) 

These agreements contained the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“Unless otherwise specified herein, 
goods are to be ordered out within 30 
days from this date. Buyer to pay carry- 
ing charges of 5c a barrel on _ flour, 
and 25c a ton on feed for each period 
of 30 days, or fraction thereof, on goods 
not ordered out within contract time, pay- 
able at the beginning of each period; 
also all advances in freight after con- 
tract shipment time. At the end of con- 
tract time, or of any succeeding 30- 
day period, or other agreed time, unless 
goods are ordered out, or on failure of 
buyer on demand to pay carrying charges, 
ke may terminate contract and resell 
goods for buyer’s account.” 

After lapse of the times within which 
plaintiffs should have given defendant 
mill shipping instructions, the mill, by 
letters of May 15, May 27, and July 19, 
asked for them, suggesting certain dates 
and asking if they would be satisfactory. 
The plaintiffs did not reply. On July 29, 
the mill wired: 

“Unless you authorize by wire today 
permission to ship by August 15th re- 
maining three cars of flour on books for 
you, with full carrying charges added, 
we will understand you prefer order can- 
celed. Impossible carry beyond August 
15th.” 

Plaintiffs did not answer this telegram, 
and the mill resold the flour within the 
ensuing 10 days. Plaintiffs then sued for 
damages on a theory of wrongful refusal 
by the mill to deliver the three cars of 
flour, necessitating a purchase by plain- 
tiffs of substitute flour elsewhere at in- 
creased cost. 

On the points involved on the appeal, 
the supreme court says: 

“The plaintiffs allege an extension of 
time by agreement to certain dates speci- 
fied in the complaint. The burden was 
upon the plaintiffs to prove such agree- 
ment. . . . Upon the whole correspond- 
ence there was no evidence that the time 
of shipment was extended by agreement. 
The offer of May 27 and July 19 before 
a tance was withdrawn by telegram 
of July 29. Besides, the failure to meet 
the demand in that telegram, for pay- 
ment ‘of full carrying charges, author- 
ized defendant by the terms of the con- 
tract to cancel. 
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“Even if the time for shipment had 
been extended by agreement, the plain- 
tiffs’ failure to give shipping instructions 
was fatal. We agree with the defendant’s 
contention that it ‘could not be required 
to take the risk of shipping without in- 
structions, because the plaintiffs might 
have required that the point of destina- 
tion be other than Greensboro. The 
plaintiffs might have resold the flour or 
have desired it shipped to other points.’ 

“If the plaintiffs’ failure to answer the 
defendant’s letters of May 15 and 27 
and July 19 was an acceptance of the 
dates of shipment therein proposed, [It 
was so claimed by plaintiffs] their fail- 
ure to answer the telegram of July 29, 
‘with remittance of full carrying charges 
added,’ was equally an acceptance of the 
condition that the contracts would be 
canceled unless reply was made that day 
with remittance demanded. 

“The motion for nonsuit should have 
been allowed.” 

A. L.. H. Srreer. 





Minneapolis—Flour Prices 
Average high and low quotations of pat- 
ent flour at Minneapolis by months for nine 
years: 











1919 
Dec. ....$13.80@14.25 June ....$11.90@12.10 
Nov. ... 12.70@13.20 May .... 12.35@12.55 
Oct. .... 11.80@12.40 April ... 12.05@12.40 
Sept. ... 11.55@12.25 March .. 11.15@11.25 
Aug. .... 11.65@12.35 Feb. .... 10.50 @10.65 
July .... 12.00@12.30 Jan. .... 10.25@10.30 
1918 
Dec, ...$10.25@10.55 
Nov. ... 10.10@10.50 
Oct. .... 10.30@10.55 
Sept. ... 10.30@10.50 
Aug. ... 10.45@10.55 30G@ 
July ... 9.80@10.98 f 
June ... 9.60@ 9.70 June ..... 4.35 @4.65 
May .... 8.50@10.20 May ...... 4.45 @4.75 
April . 9.10@10.20 April ..... 4.40@4.65 
March 9.20@10.15 March 4.50 @4.75 
Feb, .... 10.00@10.20 Feb. ..... 4.45 @4.70 
Jan, .... 9.75@10.00 Jan. ...... 4.40 @ 4.60 
1917 1913 
Dec. .... $9.80@10.10 Dec. ..... $4.35 @4.60 
Nov. ... 9.90@10.15 Nov. ..... 4.40 @ 4.60 
Oct. .... 10.20@10.40 Oct. ...... 4.35 @4.55 
Sept. ... .11.15@11.36 Sept. ..... 4.50@4.70 
Aug. ... 12.90@13.20 Aug. ..... 4.55 @4.85 
July .... 12.40@13.10 July ...... 4.60@4.95 
June.... 13.66@14.10 June ..... 4.65 @5.05 
May..... 14.65@15.15 May ...... 4.50@ 4.80 
April ... 11.50@11.75 April ..... 4.45@4.75 
March .. 9.35@ 9.90 March 4.25 @4.50 
Feb, .... 8&.85@ 9.30 Feb. ..... 4.40@4.65 
Jan, .... 9.00@ 9.45 Jan. ...... 4.30@4.65 
1916 1912 
Dec. .... $8.40@ 9.00 Dec. ..... $4.25 @4.55 
Nov. .... 9.50@10.15 Nov. ..... 4.35 @ 4.65 
Get .ceoe RISO ATS Ga oovsewe 4.60@4.85 
Sept. . 8.20@ 8.70 Sept 4.60 @4.80 
Aug. . T.20@ 7.76 AUB. «cece 4.95 @5.25 
July .. 6.00@ 6.30 July . 5.830@5.55 
June . 5.60@ 5.90 June ..... 5.55 @5.85 
May .. 6.05@ 6.30 May ...... 5.70@65.95 
April .. 6.00@ 6.50 April 5.25 @5.65 
March . 5.75@ 6.15 March .... 5.15@5.50 
Feb, .... 6.05@ 6.50 Feb. ...... 4.95@5.40 
JOM; icce COO GSS TOM ccaces 5.10@5.50 
1915 
Dec. ...... $6.15@6.35 Dec -25 @4.55 
ee 5.40@5.65 Nov 4.35 @4.65 
ts eacsee 5.35@5.65 Oct 4.60@4.85 
Sept. ..... 5.15@5.50 Sept. ..... 4.60@4.80 
Aug. 6.35@6.80 Aug. ..... 4.95 @5.25 
TOY .cvece 6.80@7.30 July ..... 5.30@5.55 
June ...... 6.45@6.75 June ..... 5.65@5.85 
) Tee 7.70@8.10 May ...... 5.70 @5.95 
April 7.50@7.90 April ..... 5.25 @5.65 
March 7.85@7.60 March 5.15@5.50 
POR siteas 7.50@7.90 Feb. ..... 4.95 @5.40 
PGR. ccscece 6.70@6.95 Jan. ..... 5.10@5.50 





Minneapolis—Flour Prices 
Average prices of flour at Minneapolis, per 
bbl, by calendar years: 


Year Pat istclear Year Pat ist clear 
1919. .$12.00 $9.07 1901...$3.636 $2.57 
1918..*10.1125 .... 1900... 3.705 2.445 
1917.. 11.34 9.80 1899... 3.564 2.456 
1916... 7.09 5.73 1898... 4.551 3.318 
1915... 6.66 6.41 1897... 4.39 3.422 
1914... 5.10 3.905 1896... 3.4525 2.61 
1913... 4.595 3.355 1895... 3.388 2.425 
1912... 6.13 3.7875 1894... 3.67 2.05 
1911... 5.08 3.40 1893... 3.7575 2.2225 
1910... 5.60 3.7875 1892... 4.3125 3.27 
1909... 5.70 4.16 1891... 5.05 4.09 
1908... 5.31 3.53 1890... 4.96 3.73 
1907... 4.75 3.05 1889... 5.27 3.395 
1906... 4.09 2.84 1888... 4.87 3.50 
1905... 4.8175 2.8225 1887... 4.26 3.35 
1904... 4.65 3.0875 1886... 4.37 3.29 


1903... 4.07 2.94 1885... 4.91 3.54 
1902... 3.684 2.67 

*Standard Victory flour. 

The high point in 1919 was $14.40 on Dec. 
16, and low point $10.25 on Jan. 21, 28 and 
Feb. 8. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Dec. 27, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 











r—Output—, --Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...17,285 14,311 873 1,297 
St. Pal .cecvee 578 265 eee ose 
Duluth-Superior 1,122 878 Pr epe 
Outside mills ..11,650 9,750 77 326 
Totals ....... 30,635 25,204 950 1,623 
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THE WAR IN HISTORY 

The flood of war books that inundated 
the publishing world during the period 
of the conflict suddenly subsided in the 
year just passed. After the bookmakers 
had completed their 1918 programmes 
they turned eagerly to new fields, or 
rather returned to old fields, seeking 
subjects as far removed as possible from 
the intense preoccupation of the previous 
four years. 

Generally speaking, writing about the 
war has now entered definitely upon the 
historical phase, and after the sudden 
decline in the output of war literature 
early in 1918, there was a steady but 
limited production of books dealing with 
the history of the struggle or with par- 
ticular aspects of it. Participants of high 
official position began to tell their stories, 
supplanting the vast outpouring of per- 
sonal experiences and narratives of mere 
observers. 

This process was a natural one, and 
cannot be considered an arbitrary move 
on the part of the publishers. It was 
simultaneous in all the principal allied 
countries, and has a well-known if not 
well-defined psychological ground. In 
explanation of it, the novelist, Gertrude 
Atherton, has said: “After every great 
disaster, especially if it has lasted long 
enough to keep attention as well as hearts 
on the rack until they are ready to drag 
the brain down into chaos, there is bound 
to be a tremendous reaction. One of the 
surest and safest instincts of the average 
human being after any severe affliction 
is to run away and forget it for a while. 
. . . It is not at all remarkable that the 
American public should turn peevishly 
away from any form of war literature 
and make a more clamorous demand than 
ever before for the mystery yarn, the 
light, adventurous love story, the ‘domes- 
tic drama’ wherein nice, commonplace 
people are skillfully touched with ro- 
mance and naughtiness; and novels built 
about some every-day or popular ‘theme’ 
—all ending happily.” 

This situation is in many respects un- 
fortunate, but chiefly so because the -real 
human-interest story of the war has not 
yet been told; whole libraries of books 
attest the immature and inaccurate at- 
tempts that were made to do this during 
the war, but the men and women. best 
qualified to perform such a service have 
not yet spoken; they have come back 
from the battlefields only to find that 
there is no audience for their tales, no 
public clamoring for their store of real 
war knowledge. 

Complaints against this state of affairs 
have been received with sympathy by 
both reader and publisher, but neither 
seems capable of finding a remedy. The 
publisher, in face of increased costs, con- 
fesses himself less willing than formerly 
to take a chance on a new war-writer, 
particularly in view of the large number 
of such publications that have failed to 
make a financial return. 

The time has passed for the amateur 
warbook. Naturally the reader has be- 
come more critical than he was in 1914, 
or even a year ago. The perspective has 
changed, for the war has become history. 
Nevertheless it would seem that the day 
of the personal narrative is not entirely 
over, provided only that it carries the 


touch of masterly comprehensiveness 
necessary to the work of permanent 
value. It is probable that the number 


of warbooks written and offered during 
1918 has been as great as in any other 
year since 1914. These manuscripts, even 
if not published immediately, will be of 
value later, although many will be elim- 
inated. by the test of time, rather than 
by becoming a nuisance in print. 

Some notable war histories have ap- 
peared, in the meantime, and many will 
take their places among the works of 
wider and surer perspective that may be 
expected within the next decade. Frank 
H. Simonds’ “History of the World 
War” has attracted much attention ever 
since the appearance of the first volume 
four years ago. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


recently published the fourth volume, and 
another will be added. 

Appleton’s has published the second 
volume of “The United States in the 
World War,” by John Bach McMaster, 
professor of history in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Brand Whitlock’s “Bel- 
gium,” also an Appleton publication, has 
already established itself. The Apple- 
tons are continuing their series of books 
dealing with problems of the war and of 
reconstruction, recent ptblications in this 
set being “Commercial Policy in War 
Time and After,” by William Smith Cul- 
bertson; “Government Organization in 
War Time and After,’ by William 
Franklin Willoughby; “The Strategy of 
Minerals,” by George Otis Smith; “War 
Time Control of Commerce,” by Louis E. 
Van Norman; “War Costs and Their 
Financing,” by Ernest I. Bogart. 

“The Literary Digest History of the 
War,” edited by Francis Halsey and pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, in 10 vol- 
umes, gives a complete story of the strug- 
gle, its information drawn from official 
records and personal narratives. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have pub- 
lished the first volume of an “Official His- 
tory of the War,” by Sir Julian S. Cor- 
bett, to be followed by four more. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. are publishing “The 
Last Four Months: How the War Was 
Won,” by Major General Sir F. Maurice. 
In a publication by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Colonel Frederick Palmer adds to his 
series of books which have appeared 
yearly since 1914, “Our Greatest Bat- 
tle.” Dodd, Mead & Co. also are bring- 
ing out “The Reference History of the 
Great War,” written and arranged by 
the staff of editors of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, and Admiral von 
Tirpitz’? “Memoirs.” 

EK. P. Dutton & Co. have two volumes 
of pictorial history of the war. One of 
them, “Art and the Great War,” is a 
large quarto whose hundred full-plate 
pages reproduce pictorial records made 
by over 50 artists of several different 
countries, and the other is “The War in 
Cartoons,” compiled and edited by George 
J. Hecht, who has made his selections 
from the drawings of 27 American car- 
toonists. The Duttons are also bringing 
out Field Marshal Haig’s dispatches 
from the front, edited by his private sec- 
retary. 

The Macmillan Co. publishes “The 
American Army in the European Con- 
flict,” by Lieutenant-Colonel de Cham- 
brun and Captain Marenches, of the 
French staff. It has been put on the 
list of required reading in the French 
schools. The translation is by Madame 
de Chambrun. Another French account 
of American war activities is “America’s 
Race to Victory,” by Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. Requin, published by Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. George H. Doran Co. pub- 
lishes Philip Gibbs’s “The Way to Vic- 
tory,” in two volumes, and “The Grand 
Fleet, 1914-1916,” by Admiral Viscount 
Jellicoe, of Scapa. The war books of 
the Houghton Mifflin Co. include “1914,” 
the memoirs of Field Marshal Viscount 
French. 

One of the most significant character- 
istics of the “memoirs” and “reminis- 
cences” of the great men of the war has 
been their palpable intent to insure self- 
justification. In glorifying and white- 
washing their own deeds they have often 
gone to the extent of recrimination, with 
resulting sensation and scandal. Possibly 
this was to have been expected, and cer- 
tainly there are enough precedents even 
in this country, but the spectacle is no 
less unedifying. Jellicoe, French, Maurice 
Haig, Tirpitz and Ludendorff are among 
the few who have published their rem 
iniscences to date, but many others ar 
to be expected. 

Carrott K. MicHener. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA 
Mr. Bland, who has written many in 
teresting books on the political, historical 
and social life of China, now appears to 
be no mean performer with the philo- 
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sophical essay. His volume, “Houseboat 
Days in China,” is the record of a series 
of delightful meanderings, both intellec- 
tual and itinerant, into the very heart of 
old China. 

His meditations are strung against the 
wholesome background of his expeditions, 
up-country from Shanghai, in pursuit of 
wild fowl. For the sportsman of any 
land his tales of luck in the open fields 
will be found of particular interest, but 
there is charm in the book also for one 
who cannot tell a fowling piece from a 
cannon, or a teal from a pheasant. For 
this the author’s rich philosophy is re- 
sponsible. It is coupled with a genial 
and tolerant disposition that sees China 
kindly and intelligently. 

Mr. Bland interprets Chinese life and 
philosophy in terms of western thought, 
but he has been a resident of the East 
for so long that even his own philosophy 
bears the indelible imprint of the Orient. 
There is a chapter on the Chinese farmer 
that ranks with the best that has been 
written about this hoary pioneer among 
the world’s tillers of the soil. But it is of 
a thousand other things that Mr. Bland 
writes—the elusive little things that find 
no place on the monograph or the topical 
book, and which are no less important to 
an understanding of things Chinese. 
“Houseboat Days in China,” by J. O. P. 

Bland; Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; 

$2 net. .% 


AN EDITOR’S PREJUDICES 


That delightful person, H. L. Mencken, 
has written a volume of critical essays to 
which he has giver the title, “Prejudices.” 
His readers will agree with him that it is 
entirely descriptive of the contents. He 
disarms criticism at the outset by char- 
acterizing those of us who write reviews 
as “grown-up sophomores.” In the face 
of such scorn, it is temerarious indeed to 
venture an opinion of his book; but, 
guarded by anonymity, it is perhaps safe 
to do so. 

Mr. Mencken is, as everybody is sup- 
posed to know, one of the editors of that 
organ of the “upper classes,” The Smart 
Set. He is very frank in his disbelief in 
democracy and in his conviction that cul- 
ure is confined by the Allegheny Moun- 
ains. He is an apostle of the doctrine of 
‘art for art’s sake,” and anything that 
as in it the slightest taint of morality 
vositively gives him the willies. Epi- 
srams are his delight, and he discharges 
epithets like a machine gun. Open the 
0k at random, and the first sentence 
that the eye lights on will illustrate his 
tyle. Speaking of the effect of the late 
var on England, he says: “It overthrew 
he old ruling caste of the land and gave 
ver the control of things to upstarts 
from the lowest classes—shady Jews, 
nuffing Methodists, prehensile commer- 
cial gents, disgusting demagogues, all 
sorts of self-seeking adventurers.” 

Despite all this, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, because of his mental insularity and 
snobbishness, the book is delightful read- 
ing and is most stimulating. His char- 
acterization of Shaw may be turned upon 
himself: “He has a large and extremely 
uncommon capacity. for provocative ut- 
terance; he knows how to get a touch of 
bellicosity into the most banal of doc- 
trines; he is forever on tiptoe, forever 
challenging, forever sforzando.” No one 
in America writes more clearly or more 
directly than he. There is never a doubt 
as to what each sentence means. 

Beneath his intempérateness, his ple- 
thoric adjectives and his pose of being a 
very bad boy,—the worst in the class,— 
there is a structure of very sound criti- 
cism. Whether he is dealing with “the 
late Mr. Wells,” Arnold Bennett, the 
new poetry movement, or sex education, 
his lance is tilted toward the sham and 
the meretricious, and it crashes through 
many a shield that is popularly consid- 
ered to be invulnerable. If he does a 
little less than justice to Mr. Howells, 
and if he is a thought too blind to the 
slipshod work which Mr. Bennett has 
interpolated between his more successful 
novels, it is only because he is human; he 
shares the attitude toward life of the 
Englishman, and is repelled by that of 
the American. 

Irvin Cobb falls under his lash, but 
he pronounces George Ade “one of the 
few genuinely original literary craftsmen 
now in practice among us.” Just why he 
should waste good white paper in proving 
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the inanity of the forgotten Mary Mac- 
Lane is not quite clear. It is evident 
that he is lacking in respect for some, 
at least, of the members of that august 
body, “The Institute.” Chambers, he 
says, “grows sillier and sillier, emptier 
and emptier, worse and worse”; Hamlin 
Garland “is a sort of male Mary Mac- 
Lane”; Henry Sydnor Harrison, “a mer- 
chant of mush”; William Allen White’s 
books have a “flavor of chewing gum and 
marshmallows”; the whole product of 
Ernest Poole as a novelist is “three nov- 
els, bad, worse, worst.” 

On the other hand, he refers to the 
“colossal phenomena of Dreiser”; and 
says of his partner and co-editor, “Na- 
than does well if he dilutes his inventions 
with enough commonplaces to enable the 
average reader to understand his dis- 
course at all.” 

Such quotations as these, amusing as 
they are, fail to represent the essential 
sanity of a large part of his criticism. 
The book is worth reading from cover to 
cover, and there is not a dull line in it. 
“Prejudices,” by H. L, Mencken; Alfred A. 

Knopf, New York; $1.75 net, 

* 


THE FOURTEEN POINTS 
Although written contemporaneously 
with the great events centering in the 
Paris Peace Conference, Harry Hansen’s 
narrative of “The Adventures of the 
Fourteen Points” has something of the 
historic perspective that is so entirely 
lacking in most written and oral discus- 
sion of the Peace Treaty at the present 
time. Having seen the conflict of ideas, 
the confusion of claims, the huge machin- 
ery and overwhelming “paper work” of 
the eonference, and sensed the tremen- 
dous volume and variety of the issues 
involved, the writer is more wholesomely 
charitable toward whatever errors were 
made than most of the far less well-in- 
formed critics of the covenant. He in- 
dorses the comment of one of the Paris 
observers: “And there are people in this 
world who think this Peace Conference 
should have finished its work in six weeks 
at the most!” 

Mr. Hansen does not stick wholly to 
the political side of the Peace Confer- 
ence, but is keenly interested in the hu- 
man aspects of it. To him it was a great 
adventure, and in his book he has told 
the story of it, recording the highly col- 
ored incidents, the picturesque events, 
the dramatic episodes, the twists and 
turns of the many meetings; and he has 
given vivid, intimate pictures of the 
great statesmen who participated. 

During the first years of the war Mr. 
Hansen served on the staff of the Chica- 
go Daily News in Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy. He 
witnessed the march of the German army 
through Belgium, and later made a 
study of the war efforts of the Austrians 
and Magyars. Just before the Paris con- 
ference he completed the translation of 
a work on the Congress of Vienna, and 
his knowledge of this souvenir of the 
old-time diplomacy gave him a valuable 
background of contrast for considering 
the new ideal of international relations 
formulated by President Wilson and 
forged into the treaty through his deter- 
mined statesmanship. 

“The Adventures of the Fourteen Points,” 
by Harry Hansen; The Century Co., New 
York; $2.50 net. 

* * 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL PARKS 


The American tourist, so far as he has 
been afield since 1914, has been compelled 
to seek new paths; naturally, he has 
found the most convenient cruising 
grounds in his own country. ‘See Amer- 
ica First” is a movement that has 
thrived, perforce, and many an American 
has discovered his own country. 

To one who already has found an in- 
terest in the natural wonders of America, 
and even more so to him who still has 
this experience in prospect, Robert Ster- 
ling Yard’s volume, “The Book of the 
National Parks,” should prove of great 
value. The author is an official of the 
Department of the Interior, and he treats 
his subject with authority. The book is 
neither a sentimental journey nor is it a 
formal guidebook; but it blends in en- 
tertaining fashion the historical, scenic, 
geologic, and recreational features of the 
continent’s great outing places. 

The geologic and other scientific de- 


tails of the book are presented in popu- 

lar manner. There are many excellent 

illustrations, maps and diagrams. 

“The Book of the National Parks,” by Rob- 
ert Sterling Yard; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York; $3 net. 

* * 


LIFE AND DEATH 


Two of the most notable books on 
things psychic, among the many that are 
listed in current catalogues of the pub- 
lishers, are Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
“The New Revelation,” and Basil King’s 
“The Abolishing of Death.”* Both have 
been published serially, and already have 
attracted the public’s attention. 

With Booth Tarkington, Sir Arthur 
and Mr. King have made up an interest- 
ing trio of writers on the subject of life 
after death, their offerings demanding 
unusual interest because of their reputa- 
tions as novelists. To the student of 
psychic phenomena they present little of 
either new thought or material, but each 
has attacked the subject with a fresh in- 
terest and intelligence, and both “The 
New Revelation” and “The Abolishing of 
Death,” for the rapidly widening group 
of people interested in speculation con- 
cerning the hereafter, will prove attrac- 
tive reading. 

“The New Revelation,” by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle; George H. Doran Co., New York; 
$1.25 net. 

“The Abolishing of Death,” by Basil King; 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York; $1.25 net. 

ae * 


RUSSIA IN 1919 


When Arthur Ransome writes a book 
about Russia,—and he has written a num- 
ber of them,—you can be reasonably sure 
that it is worth reading. Few English- 
men know their Russia better or have had 
a longer or a more varied experience in 
it. He saw a good deal of the revolu- 
tion, and is acquainted, in a very friend- 
ly way, with the leaders of all parties. 
After a few months of absence, he re- 
turned to Russia in February of the 
present year and spent a month and a 
half in investigating the progress made 
by the Soviet government. 

While he is, in his opinions, neither 
Socialist nor Bolshevist, he tried to see 
the leaders and their works as they. are 
rather than as they may seem when dis- 
torted through the mists of passion, and 
there is every evidence that he has suc- 
ceeded. His book reads like truth rather 
than propaganda. He makes almost no 
attempt to generalize from the facts 
which he reports, facts which he had 
gathered from those who were in a 
position to know at first hand what was 


going on, and he relates them with 
the baldness of a diary. The Mos- 


cow that he pictures is neither the lurid 
hell of the propagandist of the counter- 
revolution nor is it the new heaven and 
the new earth of the Socialist. It is a 
city weary of war, and longing for food 
and for the peace which must precede re- 
adjustment and the re-establishment of 
normal life and of stable government. 
Communistic land-holding is admitted to 
be a failure, and expert management of 
industrial enterprises is gradually re- 
placing the ultra-democratic committee. 
Food and fuel are pitifully scarce, but 
life is going on and men go about their 
business and their pleasures, so far as 
they can, as in normal times. The theatres 
are open, unheated of course, and on 
February 14, for example, there were 
plays being produced by such writers as 
Shakespeare and Gorky, Maeterlinck 
and Moliére, Ibsen and a dozen less wide- 
ly known Russian dramatists. A com- 
parison with the stage in our American 
metropolis is supremely odious. 

“Russia in 1919,” by Arthur Ransome; B. 

W. Huebsch, New York; $1.50 net. 





Books Received 


“The Martyred Towns of France,” by 
Clara E. Laughlin; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $3.50 net. 

“Yanks,” verse originally published in 
Stars and Stripes, official publication of the 
American Expeditionary Forces; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York; $2 net. 

“Sigurd, Our Golden Collie, and Other 
Comrades of the Road,” by Katharine Lee 
Bates; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; $2 
net. 

“Wade In, Sanitary!” the story of a divi- 
sion surgeon in France, by Richard Derby; 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York; $2 net. 

“China, an Interpretation,” by J. W. Bash- 
ford; The Abingdon Press, New York; $2.50 
net, ¢ 
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Club Secretary: “One of our members 
lost his reason last night.” 

Member: “How terrible! How did it 
happen?” 

Club Secretary: “Why, he had one 
when he left the club, but he forgot it 
before he got home.” —Ginger Jar. 

* * 


“T am afraid,” said the let-him-down- 
easy editor, “that I do not see my way 
to printing your poetry in my periodical. 
You see, it’s not quite the style of thing 
we want, though it is undoubtedly re- 
markable—very remarkable. Do you 
know, young man, that there are some 
points about your writings that resemble 
Milton?” 

“Do you think so?” cried the delighted , 
poet. “What are they?” 

“Your stops,” replied the editor. “In- 
deed, you employ almost the same punc- 
tuation marks !”. —Judge. 

* * 

“Little Robby shows great determina- 
tion,” said the boy’s mother. 

“Yes?” queried the proud papa. 

“Yes. He spent the whole day making 
soap bubbles and trying to pin one to the 
wall.” —London Fun. 

* * 

Mr. Peck: “Are you positive it was a 
marriage license you gave me _ last 
month?” 

Registrar: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Peck: “Well, I’ve led a dog’s life 
ever since.” —Los Angeles Times. 

* * 


Little Girl (looking over newspaper ad- 
vertisements) : “Mamma, why do all these 
boarding-houses object to children?” 

Fond Mamma: “Pm sure I don’t know. 
Go and see what the baby is howling 
about, and tell Johnny to stop throwing 
things at people in the street, and make 
George and Kate stop fighting, and tell 
Dick if he doesn’t stop banging that 
drum so hard I’ll take it away from him.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Old Goldbags: “What’s that! You 
really mean to tell me you love my daugh- 
ter for herself alone?” 

Hardup: “Yes, sir; but I think I could 
learn to l-love you t-too, sir, in t-time, 
sir.” —Sketch. 

. 

She cycled up to the butcher’s shop, 
and entered with a smiling face. 

“I want you to cut me off 25 pounds of 
beef, please,” she said. 

The butcher was incredulous. 

“Twenty-five pounds?” 

“Yes, please.” 

When he had finished, he asked her 
whether she would take it with her or 
have it sent home. 

“Oh, I don’t want to buy it,” she ex- 
plained. “You see, my doctor tells me I 
have lost 25 pounds of flesh during the 
last two years, and I wanted to see what 
it looks like in a lump. Thank you so 
much.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 


Howell: 
chap.” 
Powell: “What do you mean?” 
Howell: “When the judge sentenced 
him to be executed on a certain day, he 
said, ‘I’m a pretty busy man, but I’ll try 
and be there, judge.’” —Clippings. 
* * 


“That murderer was a cool 


The tall, thin, hollow-cheeked, long- 
haired, starved-looking, ragged wreck of 
a man shuffled wearily along the pave- 
ment, and as he did so his appearance 
excited the comment of passers-by. 

“Who is that poor fellow over there?” 
asked Jones of his companion, Simkins. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the latter, dramatical- 
ly, “there goes one of the tragedies of 








: 


pavenomanas 





this great war. Once a prosperous man 

in the town, he is now down and out.” 
“Poor soul!” ejaculated Jones, sympa- 

“But, anyhow, what’s his 


“A sad one,” replied the other, quietly. 
“He was a writer of ‘House to Let’ no- 
tices, and the poor fellow hasn’t done 
any work for months.”—London Tit-Bits. 


* * 


A sailor and his sweetheart sat hand- 
in-hand in the gallery of a music-hall. 
They were supremely happy, for they 
had just become betrothed. 

“Bill,” she whispered, “I am all-in-all 
to you, and you are all-in-all to me. Will 
it always be so, Bill?” 

“Yus,” answered Bill; “all my life, 
from now till the second o’ June, and 
from the third of November till—till 
death. In the time between the dates 
mentioned I shall be yottin’ in the Medi- 
terranean.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 
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Uncle (telling tall yarn to young 
nephew): “We had more than a mile to 
go to get out of the forest when we heard 
the howls of a pack of wolves behind us. 
I strained every nerve, but all in vain. 
Now I could hear their panting breath; 
at last I felt their muzzles touching me, 
when—” 

Nephew: 
uncle.” 

Uncle: “Glad! Why?” 

Nephew: “When you found they had 
their muzzles on.” —Cactus. 

* * 


“You must have felt glad, 


Owing to a typographical error in a 
typed order sent from a religious book- 
store to Harper & Brothers for one of 
Irving Bacheller’s most popular books, 
“D’ri and I,” the title inadvertently took 
up the slogan of anti-prohibitionists the 
world over and read “Dri Am I.” 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALESMAN; A HIGH-GRADE 
man to travel Iowa, working under the 
direction of our state manager; flour ex- 
perience not absolutely essential, but de- 
sirable; to the right kind of man we offer 
an exceptional inducement. Address 2829, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 
gan; we want men of experience, ac- 
quainted with the trade and able to pro- 
duce results; good openings for high-class 
men; could also use salesmen in other ter- 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





A LEADING AND PROGRES- 


sive southwestern mill with 
established trade in _ central 
states, where its flour is very 


favorably known and has made 
marked headway on account of 
quality, requires immediately 
the services of a first-class high- 
grade salesman to represent the 
mill in the state of Indiana; 
would prefer a man already ex- 
Perienced and with following in 
this state; will pay anything 
necessary to secure first-class 
man. Address “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—ENERGETIC FLOUR MILL MA- 
chinery salesman; state age and experi- 
ence, also salary expected. Address 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER TO 
take complete charge of our power plant 
at Marshall; we want a thoroughly ex- 


Pperienced, competent man; write fully, 
giving your references, Marshall Milling 
Co., Marshall, Minn. 





WANTED—FOR MICHIGAN AND NORTH- 
ern Indiana, also Ohio, first-class flour 
salesmen; must be well acquainted with 
the trade and able to secure business; 
write fully, giving all particulars regard- 
ing past connections and salary expected. 
Address 2822, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL HAS OPPORTUNITY 
for sales-manager who is well acquainted 
with eastern trade and conditions; a keen, 
aggressive man with a successful record 
will find this positf®n affords him every 
opportunity for advancement; in writing 
give full particulars. Address 2828, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


1,500-bbl Kansas mill has espe- 
cially attractive opening for man 
to cover Iowa; will pay good sal- 
ary to start and give every op- 
portunity for advancement; 
must have experience, have 
clean record and, by preference, 
be acquainted with the trade in 


that state, Address 606, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





STRONG MINNEAPOLIS MILLING OR- 
ganization will open several branch offices 


in East as soon as it can get men of 
proper experience and ability to take 
charge; these are splendid opportunities 


for the successful salesman with executive 
ability; please give full information in 
letter of application. Address 2827, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


EXPERIENCED EXPORT MANAGER 
wanted by Amportant seaboard mill, which, 
because of its especially favorable loca- 
tion, already has large growing export 
trade; every facility for business and every 
opportunity for personal advancement will 
be given the man who can handle this 
work and further develop our foreign 
trade. Address 2826, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 











A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN 


mill has opening in its grain- 
testing department for man 
who has had practical experi- 


ence in flour-milling and grain- 
judging; a second miller who 
would like a permanent posi- 
tion with good future would do 
well to investigate this proposi- 





tion; salary to start, $135 
monthly; in reply, give age, na- 
tionality, religion and _refer- 
ences. Address 2813, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 

A MINNESOTA MILLING COMPANY 


starting an aggressive selling campaign in 
central and eastern states is prepared to 
place account in hands of experienced flour 
salesman to cover eastern Pennsylvania on 
commission basis; no objection to his 
handling a Kansas or soft wheat account 
also; state age, experience, etc., in reply. 
Address 2834, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY SALESMAN WITH GOOD ACQUAINT- 
ance among car-lot flour buyers in Iowa, 
with mill having some established busi- 
ness. Address 2835, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE PART INTER- 
est in a flour mill, and act as manager 
of same, or as superintendent of a large 
mill. Address 2845, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


IF YOU CAN USE A YOUNG MAN OF 26 
in your milling organization where five 
years’ experience in office, mill and ware- 
house will be of value, address 2839, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS MANAGER OF FLOUR MILL WHERE 
the remuneration would be governed by 
results obtained, or as superintendent of a 
large mill on similar basis. Address 2846, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER OR MILLER AND MANAGER 
in small mill plant by married man, 35 
years of age, life-long experience; state 
mill capacity and wages paid. Address 
J. V., 2819, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER WOULD 
consider a position with a future; at pres- 
ent employed, but needs a better opening 
to display his ability. If interested please 
address 2841, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











CONNECTION WANTED WITH RELIABLE 
mill making a good uniform flour, to sell 
their product in Philadelphia and sur- 
rounding territory, on commission basis. 
Address ‘‘Salesman,” P. O. Box 3038, Fair- 
hill Station, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 
understand milling both spring and win- 
ter wheat, rye and corn; prefer central 
states; 47 years old, married; give refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address H. 
M., 2833, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2784, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls capacity; 
wide experience in hard and soft wheat 
milling, also corn milling; absolutely guar- 
antee high quality and close yields; high- 
class references; go anywhere. Address 
“Quality,’’ 2792, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY MAN 32 YEARS OF AGE, FOR THE 
Past eight years manager of a merchant 
mill; with good practical experience pre- 
viously obtained; reason for changing, 





want position with large concern where 
there are greater possibilities. Address 
2831, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





BY RELIABLE AND INDUSTRIOUS HEAD 
and superintendent in mill of 150 to 600 
bbls capacity; 20 years’ experience in soft 
and hard wheat; guarantee close yield and 
a high-grade flour; first-class millwright; 
understand mill construction; am married; 
39 years of age; can furnish A No. 1 ref- 
erences; can come at once. Address 2844, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—400-BBL ELECTRIC-DRIVEN 
flour mill, located 100 miles west of Mil- 
waukee; good brick building, large ware- 
house, 30,000-bu cribbed elevator; milling- 
in-transit; splendid feed business; this is 
a bargain. Address 2793, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 5650-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 500 bbls; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 


at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 








MILLS WANTED 


MILL WANTED—A 500 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill in A No, 1 condition, or one that 
would have to be completely remodeled; 
same must be in a good wheat section 





and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








OIL ENGINE AND TANK FOR SALE— 
One 30 h-p Muncie oil engine and 10,000- 
gal oil tank for sale; first-class condition. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn, 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF 
machinery for 200- to 250-bbl wheat or 
rye mill; machinery in excellent condition. 
Address Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, 600 
Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


January 7, 1920 


FOR SALE—ONE EIGHT-SECTION NOR- 
dyke & Marmon swing sifter and one cen- 
trifugal reel, in good condition; price rea- 
sonable if taken at once, Address Kimball 
Roller Mills, Kimball, 8S. D. 





FOR SALE 


Sprout-Waldron attrition mills, 
direct driven, three-phase, 60- 
cycle, 440-volt, A.C. Westing- 
house motors. 


One 24-in double head mill, 
equipped with two 15 h-p mo- 
tors. 


One 30-in, equipped with two 
30 h-p motors. 


One 30-in, equipped with one 
20 h-p motor. 


These mills were only in use 
about 30 days, have been over- 
hauled and for all practical pur- 
poses are as good as new, and 
ready for immediate delivery 
and installation; price reason- 
able. Write 2837, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 
Howes Small Sack Packer. 
Friction drive, right hand, 


Augur with sun; will pack up 


to 49-lb sacks, 


Hamilton Corliss Engine, 14x 
36, 100 r.p.m; compounded by 
Sioux City Iron Works by the 
addition of 26x36 cylinder; in- 
dicated power of engine, over 
280 h-p; length from head of 
cylinder, including flywheel, 26 
ft; Canover belted condenser; 
nearly new, in good condition, 


Allis-Chalmers Engine, sim- 
ple, 14x36; 80 r.p.m; length 
over all 21 feet; barometric con- 
denser and duplex steam pump, 


Allis - Chalmers Generator, 
with exciter in shaft; 240 volts, 
276 amperes, 60 cycles, three- 
phase, 900 r.p.m. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL CO., 
abasha, Minn. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








FOR SALE—ONE NO, 2 DANIELS WHEAT 
washer, practically new; one Invincible 
oats and wheat apron separator, capacity 
40 bus per hour, $100; one Williford cen- 
trifugal reel, 6 ft 6 in x 26 in, $95; one 
Nordyke & Marmon 14x24 flaking roll, 16 
corrugations to the inch, new feeders, $425; 
one ball-bearing 24-in Monarch attrition 
mill, $375; 10 double stands 9x18, style 
“A,” Allis rolls, $150 each. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


Machinery wanted for mill of 


300 to 600 bbis capacity; in an- 


swering state sizes, name of 


manufacturer, condition, length 


of time used and price com- 


plete or by separate pieces; if 
steam plant in connection, state 
kind and 
full 


and boilers. 


size of engine, also 


description of both engine 


“Machinery,” care 
339 Ohio 


Address 
Northwestern Miller, 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





STEAM ENGINE WANTED 


Good second-hand 14x36 Corliss non- 
condensing simple steam engine. 
Write 


Richardton Milling Co., 
Richardton, N. D. 





WANTED—SECOND-HAND CENTRIFUGAL 
reel, 26x8, in good condition, Nordyke 
make preferred. Boonville Mills Co., 
Boonville, Mo, 














